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‘The general inclinations which are naturally implanted in my 
soul to some religion, tt is impossible for me to shift off: but there 
being such a multiplicity of religions in the world, I desire now 
sertously to consider with my self which of them all to restrain these 
my general inclinations to. And the reason of this my enquiry ts 
not, that I am in the least dissatisfied with that religion I have 
already embraced; but because ’tis natural for all men to have an 
overbearing opinion and esteem for that particular religion they are 
born and bred-up in. That, therefore, I may not seem biassed by the 
prejudice of education, I am resolved to prove and examine them all ; 
that I may see and hold fast to that which ts best... .. 

‘Indeed there was never any religion so barbarous and diabolical, 
but it was preferred before all other religions whatsoever, by them that 
did profess it ; otherwise they would not have professed tt..... 

‘And why, say they, may not you be mistaken as well as we? Espe- 
cially when there ts, at least, six to one against your Christian religion; 
all of which think they serve God aright; and expect happiness thereby 
as well as yOu..... And hence tt is that in my looking out for the 
truest religion, being consctous to my self how great an ascendant 
Christianity holds over me beyond the rest, as being that religion 
whereinto I was born and baptized, that which the supreme authority 
has enjoined and my parents educated me in; that which every one 
I meet withal highly approves of, and which I my self have, by a long 
continued profession, made almost natural to me: I am resolved to be 
more jealous and suspicious of this religion, than of the rest, and be 
sure not to entertain tt any longer without being convinced by solid and 
substantial arguments, of the truth and certainty of it. That, therefore, 
I may make diligent and impartial enquiry into all religions and so be 
sure to find out the best, I shall for a time, look upon my self as one not 
at all interested in any particular religion whatsoever, much less in the 
Christian religion ; but only as one who desires, in general, to serve and 
obey Him that made me,in a right manner, and thereby to be made 
partaker of that happiness my nature ts capable of? 


BISHOP BEVERIDGE (1636-1707). 
Private Thoughts on Religion, Part I, Article 2. 
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TO 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


I must begin this series of translations of the 
Sacred Books of the East with three cautions :— 
the first, referring to the character of the original 
texts here translated; the second, with regard to the 
difficulties in making a proper use of translations; 
the third, showing what is possible and what is im- 
possible in rendering ancient thought into modern 
speech. 

Readers who have been led to believe that the 
Vedas of the ancient Brahmans, the Avesta of the 
Zoroastrians, the Tripitaka of the Buddhists, the 
Kings of Confucius, or the Koran of Mohammed 
are books full of primeval wisdom and religious 
enthusiasm, or at least of sound and simple moral 
teaching, will be disappointed on consulting these 
volumes. Looking at many of the books that have 
lately been published on the religions of the ancient 
world, I do not wonder that such a belief should 
have been raised; but I have long felt that it was 
high time to dispel such illusions, and to place the 
study of the ancient religions of the world on a 
more real and sound, on a more truly historical 
basis. It is but natural that those who write on 
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ancient religions, and who have studied them from 
translations only, not from original documents, 
should have had eyes for their bright rather than 
for their dark sides. The former absorb all the 
attention of the student, the latter, as they teach 
nothing, seem hardly to deserve any notice. Scholars 
also who have devoted their life either to the 
editing of the original texts or to the careful in- 
terpretation of some of the sacred books, are more 
inclined, after they have disinterred from a heap of 
rubbish some solitary fragments of pure gold, to 
exhibit these treasures only than to display all the 
refuse from which they had to extract them. I do 
not blame them for this, perhaps I should feel that I 
was open to the same blame myself, for it is but 
natural that scholars in their joy at finding one or 
two fragrant fruits or flowers should gladly forget 
the brambles and thorns that had to be thrown aside 
in the course of their search. 

But whether I am myself one of the guilty or not, 
I cannot help calling attention to the real mischief 
that has been done and is still being done by the 
enthusiasm of those pioneers who have opened the 
first avenues through the bewildering forest of the 
sacred literature of the East. They have raised 
expectations that cannot be fulfilled, fears also that, 
as will be easily seen, are unfounded. Anyhow they 
have removed the study of religion from that whole- 
some and matter-of-fact atmosphere in which alone 
it can produce valuable and permanent results. 

The time has come when the study of the ancient 
religions of mankind must be approached in a dif- 
ferent, in a less enthusiastic, and more discrimi- 
nating, in fact, in a more scholarlike spirit. Not 
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that I object to dilettanti, if they only are what by 
their name they profess to be, devoted lovers, and not 
mere amateurs. The religions of antiquity must 
always be approached in a loving spirit, and the dry 
and cold-blooded scholar is likely to do here as 
much mischief as the enthusiastic sciolist. But true 
love does not ignore all faults and failings: on the 
contrary, it scans them keenly, though only in order 
to be able to understand, to explain, and thus to 
excuse them. To watch in the Sacred Books of 
the East the dawn of the religious consciousness 
of man, must always remain one of the most 
inspiring and hallowing sights in the whole history 
of the world; and he whose heart cannot quiver 
with the first quivering rays of human thought 
and human faith, as revealed in those ancient docu- 
ments, is, in his own way, as unfit for these studies 
as, from another side, the man who shrinks from 
copying and collating ancient MSS., or toiling 
through volumes of tedious commentary. What we 
want here, as everywhere else, is the truth, and the 
whole truth; and if the whole truth must be told, 
it is that, however radiant the dawn of religious 
thought, it is not without its dark clouds, its chilling 
colds, its noxious vapours. Whoever does not 
know these, or would hide them from his own sight 
and from the sight of others, does not know and 
can never understand the real toil and travail of the 
human heart in its first religious aspirations; and 
not knowing its toil and travail, can never know the 
intensity of its triumphs and its joys. 

In order to have a solid foundation for a com- 
parative study of the religions of the East, we must 
have before wall things complete and thoroughly 
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faithful translations of their sacred books. Extracts 
will no longer suffice. We do not know Germany, 
if we know the Rhine; nor Rome, when we have 
admired St. Peter's. No one who collects and pub- 
lishes such extracts can resist, no one at all events, 
so far as I know, has ever resisted, the temptation 
of giving what is beautiful, or it may be what is 
strange and startling, and leaving out what is com- 
monplace, tedious, or it may be repulsive, or, lastly, 
what is difficult to construe and to understand. We 
must face the problem in its completeness, and I 
confess it has been for many years a problem to 
me, aye, and to a great extent is so still, how the 
Sacred Books of the East should, by the side of so 
much that is fresh, natural, simple, beautiful, and 
true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, 
artificial, and silly, but even hideous and repellent. 
This is a fact, and must be accounted for in some 
way or other. 

To some minds this problem may seem to be no 
problem at all. To those (and I do not speak of 
Christians only) who look upon the sacred books of 
all religions except their own as necessarily the out- 
come of human or superhuman ignorance and de- 
pravity, the mixed nature of their contents may 
seem to be exactly what it ought to be, what they 
expected it would be. But there are other and 
more reverent minds who can feel a divine afflatus 
in the sacred books, not only of their own, but of 
other religions also, and to them the mixed character 
of some of the ancient sacred canons must always 
be extremely perplexing. 

I can account for it to a certain extent, though 
not entirely to my own satisfaction. Most of the 
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ancient sacred books have been handed down by 
oral tradition for many generations before they were 
consigned to writing. In an age when there was 
nothing corresponding to what we call literature, 
every saying, every proverb, every story handed 
down from father to son, received very soon a kind 
of hallowed character. They became sacred heir- 
looms, sacred, because they came from an unknown 
source, from a distant age. There was a stage in 
the development of human thought, when the dis- 
tance that separated the living generation from their 
grandfathers or great-grandfathers was as yet the 
nearest approach to a conception of eternity, and 
when the name of grandfather and great-grandfather 
seemed the nearest expression of God!. Hence, 
what had been said by these half-human, half-divine 
ancestors, if it was preserved at all, was soon looked 
upon as a more than human utterance. It was 
received with reverence, it was never questioned 
and criticised. 

Some of these ancient sayings were preserved 
because they were so true and so striking that they 
could not be forgotten. They contained eternal 
truths, expressed for the first time in human lan- 
guage. Of such oracles of truth it was said in India 
that they had been heard, sruta, and from it arose 
the word sruti, the recognised term for divine 
revelation in Sanskrit. 

But besides those utterances which had a vitality 
of their own, strong enough to defy the power of 


1 Bishop Callaway, Unkulunkulu, or the Tradition of Creation, 
as existing among the Amazulu and other tribes of South Africa, 
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time, there were others which might have struck 
the minds of the listeners with great force under 
the peculiar circumstances that evoked them, but 
which, when these circumstances were forgotten, be- 
came trivial and almost unintelligible. A few verses 
sung by warriors on the eve of a great battle would, 
if that battle ended in victory, assume a charm 
quite independent of their poetic merit. They 
would be repeated in memory of the heroes 
who conquered, and of the gods who granted 
victory. But when the heroes, and the gods, and 
the victory were all forgotten, the song of victory 
and thanksgiving would often survive as a relic 
of the past, though almost unintelligible to later 
generations. 

Even a single ceremonial act, performed at the 
time of a famine or an inundation, and apparently 
attended with a sudden and almost miraculous 
success, might often be preserved in the liturgical 
code of a family or a tribe with a superstitious awe 
entirely beyond our understanding. It might be 
repeated for some time on similar emergencies, till 
when it had failed again and again it survived only 
as a superstitious custom in the memory of priests 
and poets. 

Further, it should be remembered that in ancient 
as in modern times, the utterances of men who had 
once gained a certain prestige, would often receive 
attention far beyond their merits, so that in many 
a family or tribe the sayings and teachings of one 
man, who had once in his youth or manhood uttered 
words of inspired wisdom, would all be handed 
down together, without any attempt to separate 
the grain from the chaff. 
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Nor must we forget that though oral tradition, 
when once brought under proper discipline, is a 
most faithful guardian, it is not without its dangers 
in its incipient stages. Many a word may have been 
misunderstood, many a sentence confused, as it was 
told by father to son, before it became fixed in the 
tradition of a village community, and then resisted 
by its very sacredness all attempts at emendation. 

Lastly, we must remember that those who handed 
down the ancestral treasures of ancient wisdom, 
would often feel inclined to add what seemed useful 
to themselves, and what they knew could be pre- 
served in one way only, namely, if it was allowed to 
form part of the tradition that had to be handed 
down, as a sacred trust, from generation to genera- 
tion. The priestly influence was at work, even 
before there were priests by profession, and when 
the priesthood had once become professional, its 
influence may account for much that would other- 
wise seem inexplicable in the sacred codes of the 
ancient world. 

These are some of the considerations which may 
help to explain how, mixed up with real treasures of 
thought, we meet in the sacred books with so many 
passages and whole chapters which either never had 
any life or meaning at all, or if they had, have, in the 
form in which they have come down to us, com- 
pletely lost it. We must try to imagine what the Old 
Testament would have been, if it had not been kept 
distinct from the Talmud; or the New Testament, 
if it had been mixed up not only with the spurious 
gospels, but with the records of the wranglings of 
the early Councils, if we wish to understand, to some 
extent at least;the wild confusion of sublime truth 
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with vulgar stupidity that meets us in the pages of 
the Veda, the Avesta, and the Tripi¢aka. The idea 
of keeping the original and genuine tradition separate 
from apocryphal accretions was an idea of later 
growth, that could spring up only after the earlier 
tendency of preserving whatever could be preserved 
of sacred or half-sacred lore, had done its work, and 
wrought its own destruction. 

In using, what may seem to some of my fellow- 
workers, this very strong and almost irreverent lan- 
guage with regard to the ancient Sacred Books of 
the East, I have not neglected to make full allow- 
ance for that very important intellectual parallax 
which, no doubt, renders it most difficult for a 
Western observer to see things and thoughts under 
exactly the same angle and in the same light as they 
would appear to an Eastern eye. There are Western 
expressions which offend Eastern taste as much as | 
Eastern expressions are apt to offend Western taste. 
A symphony of Beethoven’s would be mere noise to 
an Indian ear, an Indian Sangita seems to us with- 
out melody, harmony, or rhythm. All this I fully 
admit, yet after making every allowance for national 
taste and traditions, | still confidently appeal to the 
best Oriental scholars, who have not entirely for- 
gotten that there is a world outside the four walls 
of their study, whether they think that my con- 
demnation is too severe, or that Eastern nations 
themselves would tolerate, in any of their classical 
literary compositions, such violations of the simplest 
rules of taste as they have accustomed themselves to 
tolerate, if not to admire, in their sacred books. 

But then it might no doubt be objected that books 
of such a character hardly deserve the honour of 
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being translated into English, and that the sooner 
they are forgotten, the better. Such opinions have 
of late been freely expressed by some eminent 
writers, and supported by arguments worthy of the 
Khalif Omar himself. In these days of anthropo- 
logical research, when no custom is too disgusting 
to be recorded, no rules of intermarriage too com- 
plicated to be disentangled, it may seem strange 
that the few genuine relics of ancient religion which, 
as by a miracle, have been preserved to us, should thus 
have been judged from a purely esthetic, and not from 
an historical point of view. There was some excuse for 
this in the days of Sir William Jones and Colebrooke. 
The latter, as is well known, considered ‘the Vedas 
as too voluminous for a complete translation of the 
whole,’ adding that ‘what they contain would hardly 
reward the labour of the reader; much less that of 
the translator.’ The former went still further in 
the condemnation which he pronounced on Anquetil 
Duperron’s translation of the Zend-avesta. Sir W. 
Jones, we must remember, was not only a scholar, 
but also a man of taste, and the man of taste some- 
times gained a victory over the scholar. His con- 
troversy with Anquetil Duperron, the discoverer of 
the Zend-avesta, is well known. It was carried on 
by Sir W. Jones apparently with great success, and 
yet in the end the victor has proved to be the 
vanquished. It was easy, no doubt, to pick out from 
Anquetil Duperron’s translation of the sacred writings 
of Zoroaster hundreds of passages which were or 
seemed to be utterly unmeaning or absurd. This 
arose partly, but partly only, from the imperfections 


1 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 1873, vol. ii, p. 102. 
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of the translation. Much, however, of what Sir W. 
Jones represented as ridiculous, and therefore un- 
worthy of Zoroaster, and therefore unworthy of being 
translated, forms an integral part of the sacred code 
of the Zoroastrians. Sir W. Jones smiles at those who 
‘think obscurity sublime and venerable, like that of 
ancient cloisters and temples, shedding, as Milton 
expresses it, ‘a dim religious light1.’ ‘On possé- 
dait déja,” he writes in his letter addressed to 
Anquetil Duperron, and composed in very good 
and sparkling French, ‘plusieurs traités attribués a 
Zardusht ou Zeratusht, traduits en Persan moderne ; 
de prétendues conférences de ce législateur avec 
Ormuzd, des prieres, des dogmes, des lois religieuses. 
Quelques savans, qui ont lu ces traductions, nous ont 
assuré que les originaux étaient de la plus haute 
antiquité, parce qu’ils renfermaient beaucoup de plati- 
tudes, de bévues, et de contradictions: mais nous 
avons conclu par les mémes raisons, quiils étaient 
trés-modernes, ou bien quiils n’étaient pas d’un 
homme d’esprit, et d’un philosophe, tel que Zoroastre 
est peint par nos historiens. Votre nouvelle tra- 
duction, Monsieur, nous confirme dans ce juge- 
ment: tout le collége des Guébres aurait beau 
nous l'assurer; nous ne croirons jamais que le 
charlatan le moins habile ait pu écrire les fadaises 
dont vos deux derniers volumes sont remplis 2.’ 
He at last sums up his argument in the following 
words: ‘Ou Zoroastre n’avait pas le sens commun, 
ou il n’écrivit pas le livre que vous lui attribuez: 
s'il navait pas le sens commun, il fallait le laisser 
dans la foule, et dans lobscurité; s'il n’écrivit pas 


— 


* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. iv, p. 113. ® Tb., vol. x, p. 408. 
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ce livre, il était impudent de le publier sous son 
nom. Ainsi, ou vous avez insulté le gofit du public 
en lui présentant des sottises, ou vous l’avez trompé 
en lui donnant des faussetés: et de chaque coté vous 
méritez son mépris!.’ 

This alternative holds good no longer. The 
sacred code of Zoroaster or of any other of the 
founders of religions may appear to us to be full of 
absurdities, or may in fact really be so, and it may 
yet be the duty of the scholar to publish, to translate, 
and carefully to examine those codes as memorials 
of the past, as the only trustworthy documents in 
which to study the growth and decay of religion. 
It does not answer to say that if Zoroaster was what 
we believe him to have been, a wise man, in our 
sense of the word, he could not have written the 
rubbish which we find in the Avesta. If we are 
once satisfied that the text of the Avesta, or the 
Veda, or the Tripizaka is old and genuine, and 
that this text formed the foundation on which, 
during many centuries, the religious belief of millions 
of human beings was based, it becomes our duty, 
both as historians and philosophers, to study these 
books, to try to understand how they could have 
arisen, and how they could have exercised for ages 
an influence over human beings who in all other 
respects were not inferior to ourselves, nay, whom 
we are accustomed to look up to on many points as 
patterns of wisdom, of virtue, and of taste. 

The facts, such as they are, must be faced, if the 
study of the ancient religions of the world is ever 
to assume a really historical character ; and having 


1 Works, vol. x, p. 437- 
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myself grudged no praise to what to my mind is really 
beautiful or sublime in the early revelations of reli- 
gious truth, I feel the less hesitation in fulfilling the 
duty of the true scholar, and placing before historians 
and philosophers accurate, complete, and unembel- 
lished versions of some of the sacred books of the 
East. Such versions alone will enable them to form 
a true and just estimate of the real development of 
early religious thought, so far as we can still gain a 
sight of it in literary records to which the highest 
human or even divine authority has been ascribed 
by the followers of the great religions of antiquity. 
It often requires an effort to spoil a beautiful sen- 
tence by a few words which might so easily be 
suppressed, but which are there in the original, 
and must be taken into account quite as much 
as the pointed ears in the beautiful Faun of the 
Capitol. We want to know the ancient religions 
such as they really were, not such as we wish they 
should have been. We want to know, not their 
wisdom only, but their folly also; and while we must 
learn to look up to their highest points where they 
seem to rise nearer to heaven than anything we were 
acquainted with before, we must not shrink from 
looking down into their stony tracts, their dark 
abysses, their muddy moraines, in order to compre- 
hend both the heighth and the depth of the human 
mind in its searchings after the Infinite. 

I can answer for myself and for those who have 
worked with me, that our translations are truthful, 
that we have suppressed nothing, that we have 
varnished nothing, however hard it seemed some- 
times even to write it down. 

There is only one exception. There are in ancient 
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books, and particularly in religious books, frequent 
allusions to the sexual aspects of nature, which, 
though perfectly harmless and innocent in them- 
selves, cannot be rendered in modern language with- 
out the appearance of coarseness. We may regret 
that it should be so, but tradition is too strong on 
this point, and I have therefore felt obliged to leave 
certain passages untranslated, and to give the ori- 
ginal, when necessary, in a note. But this has been 
done in extreme cases only, and many things which 
we should feel inclined to suppress have been left in 
all their outspoken simplicity, because those who 
want to study ancient man, must learn to study him 
as he really was, an animal, with all the strength 
and weaknesses of an animal, though an animal that 
was to rise above himself, and in the end discover his 
true self, after many struggles and many defeats. 


After this first caution, which I thought was due 
to those who might expect to find in these volumes 
nothing but gems, I feel I owe another to those 
who may approach these translations under the 
impression that they have only to read them in 
order to gain an insight into the nature and character 
of the religions of mankind. There are philosophers 
who have accustomed themselves to look upon reli- 
gions as things that can be studied as they study the 
manners and customs of savage tribes, by glancing 
at the entertaining accounts of travellers or mis- 
sionaries, and then classing each religion under such 
wide categories as fetishism, polytheism, monotheism, 
and the rest. That is not the case. Translations 
can do much, but they can never take the place of the 
originals, and ifthe originals require not only to be 
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read, but to be read again and again, translations of 
sacred books require to be studied with much greater 
care, before we can hope to gain a real under- 
standing of the intentions of their authors or venture 
on general assertions. 

Such general assertions, if once made, are difficult 
to extirpate. It has been stated, for instance, that 
the religious notion of sin is wanting altogether in 
the hymns of the Rig-veda, and some imrortant con- 
clusions have been based on this supposed fact. Yet 
the gradual growth of the concept of guilt is one of 
the most interesting lessons which certain passages 
of these ancient hymns can teach us’. It has been 
asserted that in the Rig-veda Agni, fire, was adored 
essentially as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an 
elemental force. How greatly such an assertion has 
to be qualified, may be seen from a more careful 
examination of the translations of the Vedic hymns 
now accessible, In many parts of the Avesta 
fire is no doubt spoken of with great rever- 
ence, but those who speak of the Zoroastrians 
as fire-worshippers, should know that the true fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster abhor that very name. Again, 
there are certainly many passages in the Vedic 
writings which prohibit the promiscuous communi- 
cation of the Veda, but those who maintain that 
the Brahmans, like Roman Catholic priests, keep 
their sacred books from the people, must have for- 


* M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, second edition, 
1859, Pp. 540 seq. 

Ludwig, Rig-veda, tibersetzt, vol. iii, p. 331 seq. Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. v, p. 199 seq. On the later growth of Agni, see a 
very useful essay by Holtzmann, ‘Agni, nach den Vorstellungen des 
Mahabharata,’ 1878. 
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gotten the many passages in the Brahmamas, the 
Sitras, and even in the Laws of Manu, where the 
duty of learning the Veda by heart is inculcated for 
every Braéhmaza, Kshatriya,Vaisya, that is, for every 
man except a Sidra. 

These are a few specimens only to show how 
dangerous it is to generalise even where there exist 
complete translations of certain sacred books. It is 
far easier to misapprehend, or even totally to mis- 
understand, a translation than the original; and it 
should not be supposed, because a sentence or a 
whole chapter seems at first sight unintelligible in 
a translation, that therefore they are indeed devoid 
of all meaning. 

What can be more perplexing than the beginning 
of the AZandogya-upanishad ? ‘Let a man medi- 
tate,’ we read, or, as others translate it, ‘Let a man 
worship the syllable Om.’ It may seem impossible 
at first sight to elicit any definite meaning from 
these words and from much that follows after. 
But it would be a mistake, nevertheless, to con- 
clude that we have here vox et preterea nihil. 
Meditation on the syllable Om consisted in a long- 
continued repetition of that syllable with a view 
of drawing the thoughts away from all other sub- 
jects, and thus concentrating them on some higher 
object of thought of which that syllable was made to 
be the symbol. This concentration of thought, eka- 
grata or one-pointedness, as the Hindus called it, is 
something to us almost unknown. Our minds are 
like kaleidoscopes of thoughts in constant motion ; 
and to shut our mental eyes to everything else, while 
dwelling on one thought only, has become to most 
of us almost as impossible as to apprehend one 
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musical note without harmonics. With the life we 
are leading now, with telegrams, letters, newspapers, 
reviews, pamphlets, and books ever breaking in upon 
us, it has become impossible, or almost impossible, 
ever to arrive at that intensity of thought which the 
Hindus meant by ekAgrat4, and the attainment of 
which was to them the indispensable condition of all 
philosophical and religious speculation. The loss may 
not be altogether on our side, yet a loss it is, and if we 
see the Hindus, even in their comparatively mono- 
tonous life, adopting all kinds of contrivances in 
order to assist them in drawing away their thoughts 
from all disturbing impressions and to fix them on 
one subject only, we must not be satisfied with 
smiling at their simplicity, but try to appreciate the 
object they had in view. 

When by means of repeating the syllable Om, 
which originally seems to have meant ‘that,’ or ‘ yes,’ 
they had arrived at a certain degree of mental tran- 
quillity, the question arose what was meant by this 
Om, and to this question the most various answers 
were given, according as the mind was to be led 
up to higher and higher objects. Thus in one 
passage we are told at first that Om is the beginning 
of the Veda, or, as we have to deal with an Upanishad 
of the Sama-veda, the beginning of the SAma-veda, 
so that he who meditates on Om, may be supposed 
to be meditating on the whole of the SAma-veda. 
But that is not enough. Om is said to be the essence 
of the Sama-veda, which, being almost entirely taken 
from the Rig-veda, may itself be called the essence 
of the Rig-veda. And more than that. The Rig-veda 
stands for all speech, the SAma-veda for all breath 
or life, so that Om may be conceived again as the 
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symbol of all speech and all life. Om thus becomes 
the name, not only of all our physical and mental 
powers, but especially of the living principle, the 
Prava or spirit. This is explained by the parable 
in the second chapter, while in the third chapter, 
that spirit within us is identified with the spirit in 
the sun. He therefore who meditates on Om, medi- 
tates on the spirit in man as identical with the spirit 
in nature, or in the sun; and thus the lesson that 
is meant to be taught in the beginning of the 
Ahandogya-upanishad is really this, that none of the 
Vedas with their sacrifices and ceremonies could 
ever-secure the salvation of the worshipper, i.e. 
that sacred works, performed according to the rules 
of the Vedas, are of no avail in the end, but that. 
meditation on Om alone, or that knowledge of 
what is meant by Om alone, can procure true salva- 
tion, or true immortality. Thus the pupil is led on 


step by step to what is the highest obje 


Upanishads, viz. the recognition of the self _in man 
as identical with the Highest Self or Brahman. 
The lessons which are to lead up to that highest 
conception of the universe, both subjective and 
objective, are no doubt mixed up with much that 
is superstitious and absurd; still the main object is 
never lost sight of. ‘Thus, when we come to the 
eighth chapter, the discussion, though it begins with 
Om or the Udgitha, ends with the question of the 
origin of the world; and though the final answer, 
namely, that Om means ether (akasa), and that 
ether is the origin of all things, may still sound to 
us more physical than metaphysical, still the descrip- 
tion given of ether or Akasa, shows that more is 
meant by it than the physical ether, and that ether 
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is in fact one of the earlier and less perfect names 
of the Infinite, of Brahman, the universal Self. 
This, at least, is the lesson which the Brahmans 
themselves read in this chapter!; and if we look 
at the ancient language of the Upanishads as re- 
presenting mere attempts at finding expression for 
what their language could hardly express as yet, 
we shall, I think, be less inclined to disagree with 
the interpretation put on those ancient oracles by 
the later Vedanta philosophers’, or, at all events, 
we shall hesitate before we reject what is difficult to 
interpret, as altogether devoid of meaning. 

This is but one instance to show that even behind 
the fantastic and whimsical phraseology of the sacred 
writings of the Hindus and other Eastern nations, 
there may be sometimes aspirations after truth 
which deserve careful consideration from the student 
of the psychological development and the historical 
growth of early religious thought, and that after 
careful sifting, treasures may be found in what at 
first we may feel inclined to throw away as utterly 
worthless. 


And now I come to the third caution. Let it 
not be supposed that a text, three thousand 
years old, or, even if of more modern date, still 
widely distant from our own sphere of thought, 
can be translated in the same manner as a book 


* The Upanishad itself says: ‘The Brahman is the same as the 
ether which is around us; and the ether which is around us, is the 
same as the ether which is within us. And the ether which is 
within, that is the ether within the heart. That ether in the heart 
is omnipresent and unchanging. He who knows this obtains 
omnipresent and unchangeable happiness.’ A%. Up. III, 12, 7-9. 

* Cf. Vedanta-sftras I, 1, 22. 
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written a few years ago in French or German. 
Those who know French and German well enough, 
know how difficult, nay, how impossible it is, to 
render justice to certain touches of genius which 
the true artist knows how to give to a sen- 
tence. Many poets have translated Heine into 
English or Tennyson into German, many painters 
have copied the Madonna di San Sisto or the so- 
called portrait of Beatrice Cenci. But the greater 
the excellence of these translators, the more frank 
has been their avowal, that the original is beyond 
their reach. And what is a translation of modern 
German into modern English compared with a trans- 
lation of ancient Sanskrit or Zend or Chinese into 
any modern language? It is an undertaking which, 
from its very nature, admits of the most partial 
success only, and a more intimate knowledge of the 
ancient language, so far from facilitating the task 
of the translator, renders it only more hopeless. 
Modern words are round, ancient words are square, 
and we may as well hope to solve the quadrature of 
the circle, as to express adequately the ancient 
thoughts of the Veda in modern English. 

We must not expect therefore that a translation 
of the sacred books of the ancients can ever be more 
than an approximation of our language to theirs, 
of our thoughts to theirs. The translator, however, 
if he has once gained the conviction that it is 
impossible to translate old thought into modern 
speech, without doing some violence either to the 
one or to the other, will hardly hesitate in his choice 
between two evils. He will prefer to do some 
violence to language rather than to misrepresent 


old thoughts by clothing them in words which do 
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not fit them. If therefore the reader finds some 
of these translations rather rugged, if he meets with 
expressions which sound foreign, with combinations 
of nouns and adjectives such as he has never seen 
before, with sentences that seem too long or too 
abrupt, let him feel sure that the translator has had 
to deal with a choice of evils, and that when the 
choice lay between sacrificing idiom or truth, he has 
chosen the smaller evil of the two. I do not claim, 
of course, either for myself or for my fellow-workers, 
that we have always sacrificed as little as was 
possible of truth or idiom, and that here and there 
a happier rendering of certain passages may not be 
suggested by those who come after us. I only wish 
to warn the reader once more not to expect too 
much from a translation, and to bear in mind that, 
easy as it might be to render word by word, it is 
difficult, aye, sometimes impossible, to render thought 
by thought. 

I shall give one instance only from my own 
translation of the Upanishads. One of the most 
important words in the ancient philosophy of the 
Brahmans is Atman, nom. sing. Atma. It is 
rendered in our dictionaries by ‘breath, soul, the 
principle of life and sensation, the individual soul, 
the self, the abstract individual, self, one’s self, the 
reflexive pronoun, the natural temperament or dis- 
position, essence, nature, character, peculiarity, the 
person or the whole body, the body, the understand- 
ing, intellect, the mind, the faculty of thought and 
reason, the thinking faculty, the highest principle 
of life, Brahma, the supreme deity or soul of the 
universe, care, effort, pains, firmness, the sun, fire, 
wind, air, a son,’ 
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This will give classical scholars an idea of the 
chaotic state from which, thanks to the excellent 
work done by Boehtlingk, Roth, and others, Sanskrit 
lexicology is only just emerging. Some of the mean- 
ings here mentioned ought certainly not to be 
ascribed to Atman. It never means, for instance, 
the understanding, nor could it ever by itself be 
translated by sun, fire, wind, air, pains or firmness. 
But after deducting such surplusage, there still 
remains a large variety of meanings which may, 
under certain circumstances, be ascribed to Atman. 

When 4tman occurs in philosophical treatises, 
such as the Upanishads and the Vedanta system 
which is based on them, it has generally been trans- 
lated by soul, mind, or spirit. I tried myself to use 
one or other of these’ words, but the oftener I 
employed them, the more I felt their inadequacy, 
and was driven at last to adopt self and Self as 
the least liable to misunderstanding. 

No doubt in many passages it sounds strange in 
English to use self, and in the plural selfs instead 
of selves; but that very strangeness is useful, for 
while such words as soul and mind and spirit pass 
over us unrealised, self and selfs will always ruffle 
the surface of the mind, and stir up some reflection 
in the reader. In English to speak even of the 
I and the Non-I, was till lately considered harsh ; 
it may still be called a foreign philosophical idiom. 
In German the Ich and Nicht-ich have, since the 
time of Fichte, become recognised and almost 
familiar, not only as philosophical terms, but as 
legitimate expressions in the literary language of 
the day. But while the Ich with Fichte expressed 
the highest abstraction of personal existence, the 
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corresponding word in Sanskrit, the Aham or 
AhankaAra, was always looked upon as a secondary 
development only, and as by no means free from all 
purely phenomenal ingredients. Beyond the Aham 
or Ego, with all its accidents and limitations, such 
as sex, sense, language, country, and religion, the 
ancient sages of India perceived, from a very early 
time, the Atman or the self, independent of all such 
accidents. 

The individual 4tman or self, however, was with 
the Brahmans a phase or phenomenal modification 
only of the Highest Self, and that Highest Self 
was to them the last point which could be reached 
by philosophical speculation. It was to them what 
in other systems of philosophy has been called by 
various names, ro ov, the Divine, the Absolute. The 
highest aim of all thought and study with the 
Brahman of the Upanishads was to recognise his 
own self as a mere limited reflection of the Highest 
Self, to know his self in the Highest Self, and 
through that knowledge to return to it, and regain 
his identity with it. Here to know was to be, to 
know the Atman was to be the Atman, and the 
reward of that highest knowledge after death was 
freedom from new births, or immortality. 

That Highest Self which had become to the 
ancient Brahmans the goal of all their mental ef- 
forts, was looked upon at the same time as the 
starting-point of all phenomenal existence, the root 
of the world, the only thing that could truly be said 
to be, to be real and true. As the root of all that 
exists, the Atman was identified with the Brah man, 
which in Sanskrit is both masculine and neuter, and 
with the Sat, which is neuter only, that which is, 
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or Satya, the true, the real. It alone exists in the 
beginning and for ever; it has no second. What- 
ever else is said to exist, derives its real being from 
the Sat. How the one Sat became many, how 
what we call the creation, what they call emanation 
(pdodos), constantly proceeds and returns to it, has 
been explained in various more or less fanciful ways 
by ancient prophets and poets. But what they 
all agree in is this, that the whole creation, the 
visible and invisible world, all plants, all animals, 
all men are due to the one Sat, are upheld by it, 
and will return to it. 

If we translate Atman by soul, mind, or spirit, 
we commit, first of all, that fundamental mistake 
of using words which may be predicated, in place of 
a word which is a subject only, and can never be- 
come a predicate. We may say in English that 
man possesses a soul, that a man is out of his mind, 
that man has or even that man is a spirit, but we 
could never predicate A4tman, or self, of anything 
else. Spirit, if it means breath or life; mind, if it 
means the organ of perception and conception ; 
soul, if, like Zaitanya, it means intelligence in 
general, all these may be predicated of the Atman, 
as manifested in the phenomenal world. But 
they are never subjects in the sense in which the 
Atman is; they have no independent being, apart 
from Atman. Thus to translate the beginning of the 
Aitareya-upanishad, Atma va idam eka evdgra 
Asit, by ‘ This (world) verily was before (the creation 
of the world) soul alone’ (Réer); or, ‘Originally 
this (universe) was indeed soul only’ (Colebrooke), 
would give us a totally false idea. M. Regnaud 
in his ‘ Matériaux pour servir 4 l'histoire de la philo- 
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sophie de l’Inde’ (vol. ii, p. 24) has evidently felt 
this, and has kept the word Atman untranslated, 
‘Au commencement cet univers n’était que |’'4tman.’ 
But while in French it would seem impossible to 
find any equivalent for 4tman, I have ventured to 
translate in English, as I should have done in 
German, ‘Verily, in the beginning all this was 
Self, one only.’ 

Thus again when we read in Sanskrit, ‘ Know the 
Self by the self, 4tmanam atmanda pasya, tempt- 
ing as it may seem, it would be entirely wrong to 
render it by the Greek yv@@& ceavrov. The Brahman 
called upon his young pupil to know not himself, 
but his Self, that is, to know his individual self as 
a merely temporary reflex of the Eternal Self. 
Were we to translate this so-called Atmavidya, 
this self-knowledge, by knowledge of the soul, we 
should not be altogether wrong, but we should never- 
theless lose all that distinguishes Indian from Greek 
thought. It may not be good English to say to know 
his self, still less to know our selfs, but it would be 
bad Sanskrit to say to know himself, to know our- 
selves; or, at all events, such a rendering would 
deprive us of the greatest advantage in the study 
of Indian philosophy, the opportunity of seeing in 
how many different ways man has tried to solve the 
riddles of the world and of his soul. 

I have thought it best therefore to keep as close 
as possible to the Sanskrit original, and where I 
could not find an adequate term in English, I have 
often retained the Sanskrit word rather than use a 
misleading substitute in English. It is impossible, for 
instance, to find an English equivalent for so simple 
a word as Sat,7o ov. We cannot render the Greek ro 
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dv and 76 my dv. by Being or Not-being, for both are 
abstract nouns; nor by ‘the Being,’ for this would 
almost always convey a wrong impression. In Ger- 
man it is easy to distinguish between das Sein, 
i.e. being, in the abstract, and das Seiende, 76 év. 
In the same way the Sanskrit sat can easily be ren- 
dered in Greek by 70 ov, in German by das Seiende, 
but in English, unless we say ‘that which is,’ we are 
driven to retain the original Sat. 

From this Sat was derived in Sanskrit Sat-ya, 
meaning originally ‘endowed with being,’ then ‘true.’ 
This is an adjective; but the same word, as a neuter, 
is also used in the sense of truth, as an abstract; 
and in translating it is very necessary always to dis- 
tinguish between Satyam, the true, frequently the 
same as Sat, ro é6v, and Satyam, truth, veracity. 
One example will suffice to show how much the 
clearness of a translation depends on the right ren- 
dering of such words as 4tman, sat, and satyam. 

In a dialogue between Uddalaka and his son 
Svetaketu, in which the father tries to open his son’s 
mind, and to make him see_man’s true relation_to 
the Highest Self (A/andogya-upanishad VI), the 
father first explains how the Sat produced what we 
should call the three elements 4, viz. fire, water, and 
earth, which he calls heat, water, and food. Having 
produced them (VI, 2, 4), the Sat entered into them, 
but not with its real nature, but only with its ‘living 
self’ (VI, 3, 3), which is a reflection (abhasamatram) 
of the real Sat, as the sun in the water is a reflection 


1 Devatas, literally deities, but frequently to be translated by 
powers or beings. Mahadeva Moreshvar Kunte, the learned editor 
of the Vedanta-sfitras, ought not (p. 70) to have rendered devata, 
in Kh. Up. I, 11, 5, by goddess. 
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of the real sun. By this apparent union of the Sat 
with the three elements, every form (rfipa) and 
every name (n4man) in the world was produced ; 
and therefore he who knows the three elements is 
supposed to know everything in this world, nearly 
in the same manner in which the Greeks imagined 
that through a knowledge of the elements, every- 
thing else became known (VI, 4, 7). The same 
three elements are shown to be also the constituent 
elements of man (VI, 5). Food or the earthy ele- 
ment is supposed to produce not only flesh, but 
also.mind; water, not only blood, but also breath ; 
heat, not only bone, but also speech. This is more 
or less fanciful; the important point, however, is 
this, that, from the Brahmanic point of view, breath, 
speech, and mind are purely elemental, or external 
instruments, and require the support of the living 
self, the givatman, before they can act. 

Having explained how the Sat produces pro- 
gressively heat, how heat leads to water, water to 
earth, and how, by a peculiar mixture of the three, 
speech, breath, and mind are produced, the teacher 
afterwards shows how in death, speech returns to 
mind, mind to breath, breath to heat, and heat to 
the Sat (VI, 8, 6). This Sat, the root of every- 
thing, is called para devata, the highest deity, not 
in the ordinary sense of the word deity, but as 
expressing the highest abstraction of the human 
mind. We must therefore translate it by the 
Highest Being, in the same manner as we translate 
devata, when applied to heat, water, and earth, not 
by deity, but by substance or element. 

The same Sat, as the root or highest essence 
of all material existence, is called aziman, from 
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azu, small, subtile, infinitesimal, atom. It is an 
abstract word, and I have translated it by subtile 
essence. 

The father then goes on explaining in various 
ways that this Sat is underlying all existence, 
and that we must learn to recognise it as the root, 
not only of all the objective, but likewise of our 
own subjective existence. ‘Bring the fruit of a 
Nyagrodha tree,’ he says, ‘break it, and what do 
you find?’ ‘The seeds, the son replies, ‘almost 
infinitesimal.’ ‘Break one of them, and tell me 
what you see.’ ‘Nothing, the son replies. Then 
the father continues: ‘My son, that subtile essence 
which you do not see there, of that very essence 
this great Nyagrodha tree exists.’ 

After that follows this sentence: ‘ Etadatmyam 
idam sarvam, tat satyam, sa Atma, tat tvam asi 
Svetaketo.’ 

This sentence has been rendered by Rajendralal 
Mitra in the following way: ‘All this universe has 
the (Supreme) Deity for its life. That Deity is 
Truth. He is the Universal Soul. Thou art He, 
O Svetaketu 

This translation is quite correct, as far as the 
words go, but I doubt whether we can connect any 
definite thoughts with these words. In spite of the 
division adopted in the text, I believe it will be 
necessary to join this sentence with the last words 
of the preceding paragraph. This is clear from 
the commentary, and from later paragraphs, where 
this sentence is repeated, VI, 9, 4,&c. The division 


1 Anquetil Duperron translates: ‘Ipso hoc modo (ens) illud est 
subtile: et hoc omne, unus 4tma est: et id verum et rectum est, 
O Sopatkit, tatoumes, id est, ille Atma tu as.’ 
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in the printed text (VI, 8, 6) is wrong, and VI, 8, 7 
should begin with sa ya esho ’wimé, i.e. that which 
is the subtile essence. 

The question then is, what is further to be said 
about this subtile essence. I have ventured to 
translate the passage in the following way: 

‘That which is the subtile essence (the Sat, the 
root of everything), in it all that exists has its self, 
or more literally, its self-hood. It is the True (not 
the Truth in the abstract, but that which truly and 
really exists). It is the Self, i.e. the Sat is what is 
called the Self of everything.’ Lastly, he sums up, 
and tells Svetaketu that, not only the whole world, 
but he too himself is that Self, that Satya, that 
Sat, 

No doubt this translation sounds strange to 
English ears, but as the thoughts contained in the 
Upanishads are strange, it would be wrong to 
smoothe down their strangeness by clothing them 
in language familiar to us, which, because it is 
familiar, will fail to startle us, and because it fails 
to startle us, will fail also to set us thinking. 

To know oneself to be the Sat, to know that all 
that is real and eternal in us is the Sat, that all came 
from it and will, through knowledge, return to it, 
requires an independent effort of speculative thought. 
We must realise, as well as we can, the thoughts of 
the ancient Azshis, before we can hope to translate 
them. It is not enough simply to read the half-reli- 
gious, half-philosophical utterances which we find in 


* The change of gender in sa for tad is idiomatic. One could 
not sayin Sanskrit tad Atma, it is the Self, but sa Atma. By sa, 
he, the Sat, that which is, is meant. The commentary explains 
sa dtma by tat sat, and continues tat sat tat tvam asi (p. 443). 
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the Sacred Books of the East, and to say that they 
are strange, or obscure, or mystic. Plato is strange, 
till we know him; Berkeley is mystic, till for a time 
we have identified ourselves with him. So it is with 
these ancient sages, who have become the founders 
of the great religions of antiquity. They can never 
be judged from without, they must be judged from 
within. We need not become Brahmans or Bud- 
dhists or Taosze altogether, but we must for a time, 
if we wish to understand, and still more, if we are 
bold enough to undertake to translate their doc- 
trines. Whoever shrinks from that effort, will see 
hardly anything in these sacred books or their 
translations but matter to wonder at or to laugh at ; 
possibly something to make him thankful that he is 
not as other men. But to the patient reader these 
same books will, in spite of many drawbacks, open a 
new view of the history of the human race, of that 
one race to which we all belong, with all the fibres 
of our flesh, with all the fears and hopes of our soul. 
We cannot separate ourselves from those who be- 
lieved in these sacred books. There is no specific 
difference between ourselves and the Brahmans, the 
Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, or the Taosze. Our 
powers of perceiving, of reasoning, and of believing 
may be more highly developed, but we cannot claim 
the possession of any verifying power or of any 
power of belief which they did not possess as well. 
Shall we say then that they were forsaken of God, 
while we are His chosen people? God forbid! 
There is much, no doubt, in their sacred books 
which we should tolerate no longer, though we must 
not forget that there are portions in our own sacred 
books, too, which many of us would wish to be absent, 
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which, from the earliest ages of Christianity, have 
been regretted by theologians of undoubted piety, 
and which often prove a stumblingblock to those 
who have been won over by our missionaries to the 
simple faith of Christ. But that is not the question. 
The question is, whether there is or whether there is 
not, hidden in every one of the sacred books, some- 
thing that could lift up the human heart from this 
earth to a higher world, something that could make 
man feel the omnipresence of a higher Power, some- 
thing that could make him shrink from evil and in- 
cline to good, something to sustain him in the short 
journey through life, with its bright moments of 
happiness, and its long hours of terrible distress. 

If some of those who read and mark these trans- 
lations learn how to discover some such precious 
grains in the sacred books of other nations, though 
hidden under heaps of rubbish, our labour ‘will not 
have been in vain, for there is no lesson which at 
the present time seems more important than to learn 
that in every religion there are such precious grains ; 
that we must draw in every religion a broad distinction 
between what is essential and what is not, between 
the eternal and the temporary, between the divine 
and the human; and that though the non-essential 
may fill many volumes, the essential can often be 
comprehended in a few words, but words on which 
‘hang all the law and the prophets.’ 
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PROGRAM OF A TRANSLATION 
OF 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


I here subjoin the program in which I first put 
forward the idea of a translation of the Sacred 
Books of the East, and through which I invited the 
co-operation of Oriental scholars in this undertaking. 
The difficulty of finding translators, both willing 
and competent to take a part in it, proved far 
greater than I had anticipated. Even when I had 
secured the assistance of a number of excellent 
scholars, and had received their promises of prompt 
co-operation, illness, domestic affliction, and even 
death asserted their control over all human affairs. 
Professor Childers, who had shown the warmest 
interest in our work, and on whom I chiefly de- 
pended for the Pali literature of the Buddhists, was 
taken from us, an irreparable loss to Oriental scholar- 
ship in general, and to our undertaking in particular. 
Among native scholars, whose co-operation I had 
been particularly desired to secure, Rajendralal Mitra, 
who had promised a translation of the Vayu-puraza, 
was prevented by serious illness from fulfilling his 
engagement. In other cases’sorrow and sickness have 
caused, at all events, serious delay in the translation 
of the very books which were to have inaugurated 
this Series. However, new offers of assistance have 
come, and I hope that more may still come from 
Oriental scholars both in India and England, so 
that the limit of time which had been originally 
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assigned to the publication of twenty-four volumes 
may not, I hope, be much exceeded. 


Tue Sacrep Booxs or THE East, TRANSLATED, WITH INTRODUC- 
tions AND Noes, BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL ScHOLARS, AND EDITED 
By F, Max MU rer. 


Apart from the interest which the Sacred Books of all religions 
possess in the eyes of the theologian, and, more particularly, of the 
missionary, to whom an accurate knowledge of them is as indispen- 
sable as a knowledge of the enemy’s country is to a general, these 
works have of late assumed a new importance, as viewed in the 
character of ancient historical documents. In every country where 
Sacred Books have been preserved, whether by oral tradition or by 
writing, they are the oldest records, and mark the beginning of 
what may be called documentary, in opposition to purely tradi- 
tional, history. 

There is nothing more ancient in India than the Vedas; and, if 
we except the Vedas and the literature connected with them, there 
is again no literary work in India which, so far as we know at 
present, can with certainty be referred to an earlier date than that 
of the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists. Whatever age we may 
assign to the various portions of the Avesta and to their final 
arrangement, there is no book in the Persian language of greater 
antiquity than the Sacred Books of the followers of Zarathustra, 
nay, even than their translation in Pehlevi. There may have been 
an extensive ancient literature in China long before Khung-fi-3ze 
and Lao-3ze, but among all that was rescued and preserved of it, 
the five King and the four Shi claim again the highest antiquity. 
As to the Koran, it is known to be the fountain-head both of the 
religion and of the literature of the Arabs. 

This being the case, it was but natural that the attention of the 
historian should of late have been more strongly attracted by these 
Sacred Books, as likely to afford most valuable information, not 
only on the religion, but also on the moral sentiments, the social 
institutions, the legal maxims of some of the most important nations 
of antiquity. There are not many nations that have preserved 
sacred writings, and many of those that have been preserved have 
but lately become accessible to us in their original form, through 
the rapid advance of Oriental scholarship in Europe. Neither 
Greeks, nor Romans, nor Germans, nor Celts, nor Slaves have 
left us anything that deserves the name of Sacred Books, The 
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Homeric Poems are national Epics, like the Ramayava, and the 
Nibelunge, and the Homeric Hymns have never received that 
general recognition or sanction which alone can impart to the 
poetical effusions of personal piety the sacred or canonical cha- 
racter which is the distinguishing feature of the Vedic Hymns. 
The sacred literature of the early inhabitants of Italy seems to have 
been of a liturgical rather than of a purely religious kind, and 
whatever the Celts, the Germans, the Slaves may have possessed 
of sacred traditions about their gods and heroes, having been 
handed down by oral tradition chiefly, has perished beyond all 
hope of recovery, Some portions of the Eddas alone give us an 
idea of what the religious and heroic poetry of the Scandinavians 
may have been. The Egyptians possessed Sacred Books, and 
some of them, such as the Book of the Dead, have come down to 
us in various forms. There is a translation of the Book of the 
Dead by Dr. Birch, published in the fifth volume of Bunsen’s 
Egypt, and a new edition and translation of this important work 
may be expected from the combined labours of Birch, Chabas, 
Lepsius, and Naville. In Babylon and Assyria, too, important 
fragments of what may be called a Sacred Literature have lately 
come to light. The interpretation, however, of these Hieroglyphic 
and Cuneiform texts is as yet so difficult that, for the present, they 
are of interest to the scholar only, and hardly available for histo- 
rical purposes. 

Leaving out of consideration the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
it appears that the only great and original religions which profess 
to be founded on Sacred Books!, and have preserved them in 
manuscript, are :— 

1. The religion of the Brahmans. 
. The religion of the followers of Buddha. 
. The religion of the followers of Zarathustra. 
. The religion of the followers of Khung-fi-3ze. 
The religion of the followers of Lao-3ze. 
The religion of the followers of Mohammed. 

A desire for a trustworthy translation of the Sacred Books of 
these six Eastern religions has often been expressed. Several have 
been translated into English, French, German, or Latin, but in 
some cases these translations are difficult to procure, in others they 
are loaded with notes and commentaries, which are intended for 
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1 Introduction tothe Science of Religion, by F. Max Miller 
(Longmans, 1873), p. 104. 
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students by profession only. Oriental scholars have been blamed 
for not having as yet supplied a want so generally felt, and so fre- 
quently expressed, as a complete, trustworthy, and readable transla- 
tion of the principal Sacred Books of the Eastern Religions. The 
reasons, however, why hitherto they have shrunk from such an 
undertaking are clear enough. ‘The difficulties in many cases of 
giving complete translations, and not selections only, are very great. 
There is still much work to be done in a critical restoration of the 
original texts, in an examination of their grammar and metres, and 
in determining the exact meaning of many words and passages. 
That kind of work is naturally far more attractive to scholars than 
a mere translation, particularly when they cannot but feel that, 
with the progress of our knowledge, many a passage which now 
seems clear and easy, may, on being re-examined, assume a new 
import. Thus while scholars who are most competent to under- 
take a translation, prefer to devote their time to more special 
researches, the work of a complete translation is deferred to the 
future, and historians are left under the impression that Oriental 
scholarship is still in so unsatisfactory a state as to make any 
reliance on translations of the Veda, the Avesta, or the TAo-te 
King extremely hazardous, 

It is clear, therefore, that a translation of the principal Sacred 
Books of the East can be carried out only at a certain sacrifice. 
Scholars must leave for a time their own special researches in 
order to render the general results already obtained accessible to 
the public at large. And even then, really useful results can be 
achieved viribus unitis only. If four of the best Egyptologists 
have to combine in order to produce a satisfactory edition and 
translation of one of the Sacred Books of ancient Egypt, a much 
larger number of Oriental scholars will be required for translating 
the Sacred Books of the Brahmans, the Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, 
the followers of Khung-fi-3ze, Lao-3ze, and Mohammed. 

Lastly, there was the most serious difficulty of all, a difficulty 
which no scholar could remove, viz. the difficulty of finding the 
funds necessary for carrying out so large an undertaking. No 
doubt there exists at present a very keen interest in questions 
connected with the origin, the growth, and decay of religion. But 
much of that interest is theoretic rather than historical. How 
people might or could or should have elaborated religious ideas, is 
a topic most warmly discussed among psychologists and theolo- 
gians, but a study of the documents, in which alone the actual 
growth of religious thought can be traced, is much neglected. 
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A faithful, unvarnished prose translation of the Sacred Books of 
India, Persia, China, and Arabia, though it may interest careful 
students, will never, I fear, excite a widespread interest, or com- 
mand a circulation large enough to make it a matter of private 
enterprise and commercial speculation. 

No doubt there is much in these old books that is startling by 
its very simplicity and truth, much that is elevated and elevating, 
much that is beautiful and sublime; but people who have vague 
ideas of primeval wisdom and the splendour of Eastern poetry will 
soon find themselves grievously disappointed. It cannot be too 
strongly stated, that the chief, and, in many cases, the only interest 
of the Sacred Books of the East is historical; that much in them is 
extremely childish, tedious, if not repulsive; and that no one but 
the historian will be able to understand the important lessons which 
they teach. It would have been impossible to undertake a trans- 
lation even of the most important only of the Sacred Books of the 
East, without the support of an Academy or a University which 
recognises the necessity of rendering these works more generally 
accessible, on the same grounds on which it recognises the duty of 
collecting and exhibiting in Museums the petrifactions of bygone 
ages, little concerned whether the public admires the beauty of 
fossilised plants and broken skeletons, as long as hard-working 
students find there some light for reading once more the darker 
pages in the history of the earth. 

Having been so fortunate as to secure that support, having also 
received promises of assistance from some of the best Oriental 
scholars in England and India, I hope I shall be able, after the 
necessary preparations are completed, to publish about three 
volumes of translations every year, selecting from the stores of the 
six so-called ‘Book-religions’ those works which at present can be 
translated, and which are most likely to prove useful. All trans- 
lations will be made from the original texts, and where good 
translations exist already, they will be carefully revised by compe- 
tent scholars. Such is the bulk of the religious literature of the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists, that to attempt a complete translation 
would be far beyond the powers of one generation of scholars. 
Still, if the interest in the work itself should continue, there is no 
reason why this series of translations should not be carried on, 
even after those who commenced it shall have ceased from their 
labours. 

What I contemplate at present, and I am afraid at my time of 
life even this may seem too sanguine, is no more than a Series 
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of twenty-four volumes, the publication of which will probably 
extend over eight years. In this Series I hope to comprehend the 
following books, though I do not pledge myself to adhere strictly 
to this outline :— 

1. From among the Sacred Books of the Brahmans I hope to 
give a translation of the Hymns of the Rig-veda. While I shall 
continue my translation of selected hymns of that Veda, a traduc- 
tion raisonnée which is intended for Sanskrit scholars only, on 
the same principles which I have followed in the first volume’, 
explaining every word and sentence that seems to require elucida- 
tion, and carefully examining the opinions of previous commen- 
tators, both native and European, I intend to contribute a freer 
translation of the hymns to this Series, with a few explanatory 
notes only, such as are absolutely necessary to enable readers who 
are unacquainted with Sanskrit to understand the thoughts of the 
Vedic poets. The translation of perhaps another Samhita, one or 
two of the Brahmanas, or portions of them, will have to be included 
in our Series, as well as the principal Upanishads, theosophic trea- 
tises of great interest and beauty. ‘There is every prospect of an 
early appearance of a translation of the Bhagavad-gita, of the most 
important among the sacred Law-books, and of one at least of the 
Purazas. I should have wished to include a translation of some of 
the Gain books, of the Granth of the Sikhs, and of similar works 
illustrative of the later developments of religion in India, but there 
is hardly room for them at present. 

2. The Sacred Books of the Buddhists will be translated chiefly 
from the two original collections, the Southern in Pali, the 
Northern in Sanskrit. Here the selection will, no doubt, be most 
difficult. Among the first books to be published will be, I hope, 
Sftras from the Digha Nikaya, a part of the Vinaya-pi/aka, the 
Dhammapada, the Divyavadana, the Lalita-vistara, or legendary 
life of Buddha. 

3. The Sacred Books of the Zoroastrians lie within a smaller 
compass, but they will require fuller notes and commentaries in 
order to make a translation intelligible and useful. 

4. The books which enjoy the highest authority with the fol- 
lowers of Khung-fa-3ze are the King and the Shi. Of the former 
the Shi King or Book of History; the Odes of the Temple and 


* Rig-veda-sanhita, The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans, trans- 
lated and explained by F, Max Miiller. Vol. i. Hymns to the 
Maruts or the Storm-Gods. London, 1869. 
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the Altar, and other pieces illustrating the ancient religious views 
and practices of the Chinese, in the Shih King or Book of Poetry; 
the Yi King; the Lt A?; and the Hsiao King or Classic of Filial 
Piety, will all be given, it is hoped, entire. Of the latter, the Series 
will contain the Kung Yung or Doctrine of the Mean; the TA Hsio 
or Great Learning; all Confucius’ utterances in the Lun Yii or Con- 
fucian Analects, which are of a religious nature, and refer to the 
principles of his moral system; and M&ang-3ze’s Doctrine of the 
Goodness of Human Nature. 

5. For the system of Lao-3ze we require only a translation of 
the Tao-teh King with some of its commentaries, and, it may be, 
an authoritative work to illustrate the actual operation of its 
principles. 

6. For Islam, all that is essential is a trustworthy translation of 
the Koran. 

It will be my endeavour to divide the twenty-four volumes which 
are contemplated in this Series as equally as possible among the 
six religions. But much must depend on the assistance which I 
receive from Oriental scholars, and also on the interest and the 


wishes of the public. ua 
F. MAX MULLER. 
Oxrorp, October, 1876. 


The following distinguished scholars, all of them 
occupying the foremost rank in their own special 
departments of Oriental literature, are at present 
engaged in preparing translations of some of the 
Sacred Books of the East: S. Beal, R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, G. Bithler, A. Burnell, E. B. Cowell, J. 
Darmesteter, T. W. Rhys Davids, J. Eggeling, 
V. Fausbéll, H. Jacobi, J. Jolly, H. Kern, F. Kiel- 
horn, J. Legge, H. Oldenberg, E. H. Palmer, R. 
Pischel, K. T. Telang, E. W. West. 

The works which for the present have been 
selected for translation are the following : 


I. ANcIENT VEDIC RELIGION. 


Hymns of the Azg-veda. 
The Satapatha-brahmaza. 
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The Upanishads. 
The Grzhya-sfitras of Hirawyakesin and others. 


II. LAw-BooKs IN PROSE. 


The Sftras of Apastamba, Gautama, Baudhayana, 
Vasish¢ha, Vishzu, &c. 


III. Law-Books IN VERSE. 
The Laws of Manu, YAgfiavalkya, &c. 


IV. Later BRAHMANISM. 


The Bhagavad-gita. 
The Vayu-puraza. 


V. BuppuHIsM. 
1. Pali Documents. 

The MahAaparinibbana Sutta, the Tevigga Sutta, 
the Mahasudassana Sutta, the Dhammazakkappa- 
vattana Sutta; the Suttanipdta; the Mahavagga, 
the Aullavagga, and the Patimokkha. 

2. Sanskrit Documents. 
The Divyavadana and Saddharmapuzdarika. 


3. Chinese Documents. 
The Phi-yao King, or life of Buddha. 
4. Prakrit Gaina Documents. 


The A#aranga Sitra, Dasavaikdlika Sitra, Sfitra- 
krvztanga, and Uttaradhyayana Sitra. 


VI. Parst REticIon. 


1. Zend Documents. 
The Vendidad. 
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2. Pehlevi and Parsi Documents. 


The Bundahis, Bahman Yasht, Shayast-la-shdyast, 
Dadistani Dini, Mainydéi Khard. 


VII. MoHAMMEDANISM. 
The Koran. 


VIII. Cuinese RE LIGIon. 
1. Confucianism. 
The Sha King, Shih King, Hsiao King, Yi King, 
Li Ai, Lun Yii, and Mang-3ze. 


2. Taoism. 


The Téo-teh King, Awang-3ze, and Kan Ying 
Phien. 
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TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL 
ALPHABETS: 


The system of transcribing Oriental words with 
Roman types, adopted by the translators of the 
Sacred Books of the East, is, on the whole, the 
same which I first laid down in my Proposals for 
a Missionary Alphabet, 1854, and which afterwards 
I shortly described in my Lectures on the Science 
of Language, Second Series, p. 169 (ninth edition). 
That system allows of great freedom in its appli- 
cation to different languages, and has, therefore, 
recommended itself to many scholars, even if they 
had long been accustomed to use their own system 
of transliteration. 

It rests in fact on a few principles only, which 
may be applied to individual languages according to 
the views which each student has formed for him- 
self of the character and the pronunciation of the 
vowels and consonants of any given alphabet. 

It does not differ essentially from the Standard 
Alphabet proposed by Professor Lepsius. It only 
endeavours to realise, by means of the ordinary 
types which are found in every printing office, what 
my learned friend has been enabled to achieve, it 
may be in a more perfect manner, by means of a 
number of new types with diacritical marks, cast 
expressly for him by the Berlin Academy. 

The general principles of what, on account of its 
easy application to all languages, I have called the 
Missionary Alphabet, are these: 

1. No letters are to be used which do not exist 
in ordinary founts. 
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2. The same Roman type is always to represent 

the same foreign letter, and the same foreign letter 

is always to be represented by the same Roman 
type. 

3. Simple letters are, as a rule, to be represented 
by simple, compound by compound types. 

4. It is not attempted to indicate the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages, but only to represent 
foreign letters by Roman types, leaving the pro- 
nunciation to be learnt, as it is now, from gram- 
mars or from conversation with natives. 

5. The foundation of every system of translitera- 
tion must consist of a classification of the typical 
sounds of human speech. Such classification may 
be more or less perfect, more or less minute, accord- 
ing to the objects in view. For ordinary purposes 
the classification in vowels and consonants, and of 
consonants again in gutturals, dentals, and labials 
suffices. In these three classes we distinguish hard 
(not-voiced) and sonant (voiced) consonants, each 
being liable to aspiration; nasals, sibilants, and 
semivowels, some of these also, being either voiced 
or not-voiced. 

6. After having settled the typical sounds, we 
assign to them, as much as possible, the ordinary 
Roman types of the first class. 

7, We then arrange in every language which 
possesses a richer alphabet, all remaining letters, 
according to their affinities, as modifications of the 
nearest typical letters, or as letters of the second 
and third class. Thus linguals in Sanskrit are treated 
as nearest to dentals, palatals to gutturals. 

8. The manner of expressing such modifications 
is uniform throughout. While all typical letters of 
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the first class are expressed by Roman types, modi- 
fied letters of the second class are expressed by 
italics, modified letters of the third class by small 
capitals, Only in extreme cases, where another class 
of modified types is wanted, are we compelled to 
have recourse either to diacritical marks, or to a 
different fount of types. 

9. Which letters in each language are to be 
considered as primary, secondary, or tertiary may, 
to a certain extent, be left to the discretion of 
individual scholars. 

ro. As it has been found quite impossible to 
devise any practical alphabet that should accurately 
represent the pronunciation of words, the Missionary 
Alphabet, by not attempting to indicate minute 
shades of pronunciation, has at all events the 
advantage of not misleading readers in their pro- 
nunciation of foreign words. An italic ¢, for instance, 
or a small capital T, serves simply as a warning that 
this is not the ordinary t, though it has some affinity 
with it. How it is to be pronounced must be learnt 
for each language, as it now is, from a grammar 
or otherwise. Thus ¢ in Sanskrit is the lingual ¢. 
How that is to be pronounced, we must learn from 
the Pratisakhyas, or from the mouth of a highly 
educated Srotriya. We shall then learn that its 
pronunciation is really that of what we call the 
ordinary dental t, as in town, while the ordinary 
dental t in Sanskrit has a pronunciation of its own, 
extremely difficult to acquire for Europeans. 


11. Words or sentences which used to be printed 
in italics are spaced. 
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APPROXIMATE PRONUNCIATION OF THE ROMAN LETTERS 
AS REPRESENTING THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET. 


VoweELs. 
a ST as in sam 
a ST ,, psalm 
i =; knit 
i = >» neat 
ri IC, fiery 
ri q 7) ae BI 
li %  ,, friendly 
li iy ae 
u eee eetull 
a ht ,58 tool! 
e Zz 4, date 
al z » aisle 
(a) ay » note 
au «oT »» proud 
CoNnSONANTS. 
Gutturals. 


k H as in kite 

kh @ _ ,, inkhorn 

g 7™ ~~, gate 

gh a =,, springhead 

i(ng)F ,, sing 

h =, hear 
Palatals. 

k Jf as in church 


kh & ,, church-history 


g ka Pier jolly 
gh ®& 4, bridge-house 


S <4 fe 


ST as in new 


qs, yet 
W = ,, sharp 
Dentals. 


. . tip of tongue strikin; 
‘das in tin (the bone ef the teeth) 


Gs, lanthorn 

¢ » din 

WY _,, landholder 

T = nay 

> 4 let 

& oY) Aas 

as, «grass 
Linguals. 


* tip of tongue strik- 
@ as in town (ing alveolar region) 


», outhouse 
», done 

» rodhook 
no 

» red 


BAAAUAA SG 


» shun 


Labials. 
TW as in pan 
TM ,, topheavy 
ihiwy, ms bed 
w= ,, clubhouse 
Hw, mill 
a ,, live 
St ,, Anusvara (382) 


. slight 
WH ,, Visarga (breathing) 


Proper names have frequently been left in their ordinary spelling, e.g. 
Rajendra, instead of Ragendra. In words which have almost become 
English, the diacritical marks have often been omitted, e.g. Rig-veda, 
instead of Rig-veda; Brahman, instead of Brahmana; Confucius, 


Zoroaster, Koran, &c. 
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FIRST TRANSLATION OF THE UPANISHADS. 
DARA SHUKOH, ANQUETIL DUPERRON, SCHOPENHAUER. 


THE ancient Vedic literature, the foundation of the 
whole literature of India, which has been handed down 
in that country in an unbroken succession from the earliest 
times within the recollection of man to the present day, 
betame known for the first time beyond the frontiers of 


India through the Upanishads. The Upanishads were 


translated from Sanskrit into Persian by, or, it may be, for 
Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jeh4n, an enlightened 
prince, who openly professed the liberal religious tenets of 
the great Emperor Akbar, and even wrote a book intended 
to reconcile the religious doctrines of Hindus and Moham- 
medans. He seems first to have heard of the Upanishads 
during his stay in Kashmir in 1640. He afterwards in- 
vited several Pandits from Benares to Delhi, who were to 
assist him in the work of translation. The translation 
was finished in 1657. Three years after the accomplish- 
ment of this work, in 1659, the prince was put to death by 
his brother Aurangzib1, in reality, no doubt, because he 
was the eldest son and legitimate successor of Shah Jehan, 
but under the pretext that he was an infidel, and dangerous 
to the established religion of the empire. 

When the Upanishads had once been translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian, at that time the most widely read 
language of the East and understood likewise by many 
European scholars, they became generally accessible to 


s Elphinstone, History of India, ed. Cowell, p. 610. 
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all who took an interest in the religious literature of 
India, It is true that under Akbar’s reign (1556-1586) 
similar translations had been prepared’, but neither those 
nor the translations of Dara Shukoh attracted the attention 
of European scholars till the year 1775. In that year 
Anquetil Duperron, the famous traveller and discoverer 
of the Zend-avesta, received one MS. of the Persian trans- 
lation of the Upanishads, sent to him by M. Gentil, the 
French resident at the court of Shuja ud daula, and brought 
to France by M. Bernier. After receiving another MS., 
Anquetil Duperron collated the two, and translated the 
Persian translation? into French (not published), and into 
Latin. That Latin translation was published in 1801 and 
1802, under the title of ‘Oupnek’hat, id est, Secretum tegen- 
dum: opus ipsa in India rarissimum, continens antiquam et 
arcanam, seu theologicam et philosophicam doctrinam, e 
quatuor sacris Indorum libris Rak baid, Djedjer baid, Sam 
baid, Athrban baid excerptam; ad verbum, e Persico 
idiomate, Samkreticis vocabulis intermixto, in Latinum 
conversum: Dissertationibus et Annotationibus diffici- 
liora explanantibus, illustratum: studio et opera Anquetil 
Duperron, Indicopleuste. Argentorati, typis et impensis 
fratrum Levrault, vol. i, 1801; vol. ii, 1802 °.’ 

|This translation, though it oteracted considerable interest 
among scholars, was written in so utterly unintelligible a 
style, that it required the lynxlike perspicacity of an intre- 


' M.M., Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 79. 

* Several other MSS. of this translation have since come to light;.one at 
Oxford, Codices Wilsoniani, 399 and 400. Anquetil Duperron gives the following 
title of the Persian translation: ‘ Hanc interpretationem 7@v Oupnekhathai quo- 
rumvis quatuor librorum Beid, quod, designatum cum secreto magno (per 
secretum magnum) est, et integram cognitionem luminis luminum, hic Fakir 
sine tristitia (Sultan) Mohammed Dara Schakoh ipse, cum significatione recta, 
cum sinceritate, in tempore sex mensium (postremo die, secundo 70d Schonbeh, 
vigesimo) sexto mensis rod Ramazzan, anno 1067 rod Hedjri (Christi, 1657) in 
urbe Delhi, in mansione nakhe noudeh, cum absolutione ad finem fecit pervenire.’ 
The MS. was copied by Atma Ram in the year 1767 a.p. Anquetil Duperron 
adds: ‘Absolutum est hoc Apographum versionis Latinze 7@y quinquaginta 
Oupnekhatha, ad verbum, e Persico idiomate, Samskreticis vocabulis inter- 
mixto, facte, die g Octobris, 1796, 18 Brumaire, anni 4, Reipublic. Gall. 
Parisiis.’ 

° M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, second edition, Pp. 325. 
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pid philosopher, such as Schopenhauer, to discover a thread 
through such a labyrinth. Schopenhauer, however, not only 
found and followed such a thread, but he had the courage to 
proclaim to an incredulous age the vast treasures of thought 
which were lying buried beneath that fearful jargon. | 

As Anquetil Duperron’s volumes have become scarce, I 
shall here give a short specimen of his translation, which 
corresponds to the first sentences of my translation of the 
A handogya-upanishad (p. 1):—‘Oum hoc verbum (esse) 
adkit ut sciveris, sic r> maschghouli fac (de eo medi- 
tare), quod ipsum hoc verbum aodkit est; propter illud 
quod hoc (verbum) oum, in Sam Beid, cum voce alta, 
cum harmonia pronunciatum fiat. 

‘Adkiteh porro cremor (optimum, selectissimum) 
est: quemadmodum ex (pre) omni quieto (non moto), 
et moto, pulvis (terra) cremor (optimum) est; et e (pre) 
terra aqua cremor est; et ex aqua, comedendum (victus) 
cremor est ; (et) e comedendo, comedens cremor est; et e 
comedente, loquela (id quod dicitur) cremor est; et e 
loquela, aiet rod Beid, et ex aiet, rd siam, id est, cum har- 
monia (pronunciatum); et e Sam, 76 adkit, cremor est ; 
id est, oum, voce alta, cum harmonia pronunciare, aokit, 
cremor cremorum (optimum optimorum) est. Major, ex 
(pra) adkit, cremor alter non est.’ 

Schopenhauer not only read this translation carefully, 
but he makes no secret of it, that his own philosophy is 
powerfully impregnated by the fundamental doctrines of 
the Upanishads. He dwells on it again and again, and it 
seems both fair to Schopenhauer’s memory and _ highly 
important for a true appreciation of the philosophical value 
of the Upanishads, to put together what that vigorous 
thinker has written on those ancient rhapsodies of truth. 

InhisiW eftials Willesund:Vorstellung,’ he writes, 
in the preface to the first edition, p. xiii: 

|: If the reader has also received the benefit of the Vedas, the 
access to which by means of the Upanishads is in my eyes 
the greatest privilege which this still young century (1815) 
may claim before all previous centuries, (for I anticipate 
that the influence of Sanskrit literature will not be less pro- 
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| found than the revival of Greek in the fourteenth century,)—if 
‘then the reader, I say, has received his initiation in primeval 
Indian wisdom, and received it with an open heart, he will 
be prepared in the very best way for hearing what I have 
to tell him. It will not sound to him strange, as to many 
others, much less disagreeable ; for I might, if it did not 
sound conceited, contend that every one of the detached 
statements which constitute the Upanishads, may be de- 
duced as a necessary result fr¢m the fundamental thoughts 
which I have to enunciate, though those deductions them- 
selves are by no means to be found there.’ 

And again?: 

‘If I consider how difficult it is, even with the assistance 
of the best and carefully educated teachers, and with all 
the excellent philological appliances collected in the course 
of this century, to arrive at a really correct, accurate, and 
living understanding of Greek and Roman authors, whose 
language was after all the language of our own predecessors 
in Europe, and the mother of our own, while Sanskrit, on 
the contrary, was spoken thousands of years ago in distant 
India, and can be learnt only with appliances which are as 
yet very imperfect ;—if I add to this the impression which 
the translations of Sanskrit works by European scholars, 
with very few exceptions, produce on my mind, I cannot 
resist a certain suspicion that our Sanskrit scholars do not 
understand their texts much better than the higher class of 
schoolboys their Greek. Of course, as they are not boys, 
but men of knowledge and understanding, they put together, 
out of what they do understand, something like what the 
general meaning may have been, but much probably creeps 
in ex ingenio. It is still worse with the Chinese of our 
European Sinologues. 

‘If then I consider, on the other hand, that Sultan 
Mohammed Dara Shukoh, the brother of Aurangzib, was 
born and bred in India, was a learned, thoughtful, and 
enquiring man, and therefore probably understood his 
Sanskrit about as well as we our Latin, that moreover 


? Schopenhauer, Parerga, third edition, II, p. 426. 
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he was assisted by a number of the most learned Pandits, 
all this together gives me at once a very high opinion of 
his translation of the Vedic Upanishads into Persian. If, 
besides this, I see with what profound and quite appro- 
priate reverence Anquetil Duperron has treated that 
Persian translation, rendering it in Latin word by word, 
retaining, in spite of Latin grammar, the Persian syntax, 
and all the Sanskrit words which the Sultan himself had 
left untranslated, though explaining them in a glossary, 
I feel the most perfect confidence in reading that transla- 
tion, and that confidence soon receives its most perfect 
justification. For how entirely does the Oupnekhat breathe 
throughout the holy spirit of the Vedas! How is every 
one who by a diligent study of its Persian Latin has 
become familiar with that incomparable book, stirred by 
that spirit to the very depth of his soul! How does every 
line display its firm, definite, and throughout harmonious 
meaning! From every sentence deep, original, and sublime 
thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded by a high and 
holy and earnest spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and 
original thoughts of kindred spirits. And oh, how thoroughly 
is the mind here washed clean of all early engrafted Jewish 
superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes before those 
superstitions! In the whole world there is no study, except 
that of the originals, so beneficial and so elevating as 3 that 
of the Oupnekhat. Jt has been the sol 
will be the solace of my death! 

‘Though ! I feel the highest regard for the religious and 
philosophical works of Sanskrit literature, I have not been 
able to derive much pleasure from their poetical composi- 
tions. Nay, they seem to me sometimes as tasteless and 
monstrous as the sculpture of India. 

‘In? most of the pagan philosophical writers of the first 
Christian centuries we see the Jewish theism, which, as 
Christianity, was soon to become the faith of the people, 
shining through, much as at present we may perceive 
shining through in the writings of the learned, the native 


1 Loe. cit. I, pp. 425. 2 Loc. cit. I, p. 59. 
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pantheism of India, which is destined sooner or later to 
‘become the faith of the people. Ex oriente lux.’ 

This may seem strong language, and, in some respects, 
too strong. But I thought it right to quote it here, be- 
cause, whatever may be urged against Schopenhauer, he 
was a thoroughly honest thinker and honest speaker, and 
no one would suspect him of any predilection for what has 
been so readily called Indian mysticism. That Schelling 
and his school should use rapturous language about the 
Upanishads, might carry little weight with that large class 
of philosophers by whom everything beyond the clouds 
of their own horizon is labelled mysticism. But that 
Schopenhauer should have spoken of the Upanishads as 
‘products of the highest wisdom’ (Ausgeburt der héchsten 
Weisheit)', that he should have placed the pantheism 
there taught high above the pantheism of Bruno, Male- 
branche, Spinoza, and Scotus Erigena, as brought to light 
again at Oxford in 1681’, may perhaps secure a more con- 
siderate reception for these relics of ancient wisdom than 
anything that I could say in their favour. 


RAMMOHUN Rov. 


Greater, however, than the influence exercised on the 
philosophical thought of modern Europe, has been the 
impulse which these same Upanishads have imparted to 
the religious life of modern India. In about the same year 
(1774 or 1775) when the first MS. of the Persian translation 
of the Upanishads was received by Anquetil Duperron, 
Rammohun Roy? was born in India, the reformer and 
reviver of the ancient religion of the Brahmans. A man 
who in his youth could write a book ‘Against the Idolatry 
of all Religions,’ and who afterwards expressed in so many 
exact words his ‘belief in the divine authority of Christ 4,’ 
was not likely to retain anything of the sacred literature of 
his own religion, unless he had perceived in it the same 


ieUocrcit 115 p428; 

? Loc. cit. I, p.6. These passages were pointed out to me by Professor Noiré. 
* Bor 1774, died at 2.304.M., on Friday, 28th September, 1833. 

* Last Days of Rammohun Roy, by Mary Carpenter, 1866, p. 135. 
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divine authority which he recognised in the teaching of 
Christ. He rejected the Purdwas, he would not have been 
swayed in his convictions by the authority of the Laws of 
Manu, or even by the sacredness of the Vedas. He was 
above all that. But he discovered in the Upanishads and 
in the so-called Vedanta something different from all the 
rest, something that ought not to be thrown away, some- 
thing that, if rightly understood, might supply the right 
native soil in which alone the seeds of true religion, aye, of 
true Christianity, might spring up again and prosper in India, 
as they had once sprung up and prospered from out the 
philosophies of Origen or Synesius. European scholars 
have often wondered that Rammohun Roy, in his defence 
of the Veda, should have put aside the Samzhitas and the 
Brahmazas, and laid his finger on the Upanishads only, as 
the true kernel of the whole Veda. Historically, no doubt, 
he was wrong, for the Upanishads presuppose both the 
hymns and the liturgical books of the Veda. But as the 
ancient philosophers distinguished in the Veda between the 
Karma-kézda and the Gfana-kanda, between works and 
knowledge; as they themselves pointed to the learning of 
the sacred hymns and the performance of sacrifices as a 
preparation only for that enlightenment which was re- 
served as the highest reward for the faithful performance 
of all previous duties’, Rammohun Roy, like Buddha and 
other enlightened men before him, perceived that the time 
for insisting on all that previous discipline with its minute 
prescriptions and superstitious observances was gone, while 
the knowledge conveyed in the Upanishads or the Vedanta, 
enveloped though it may be in strange coverings, should 
henceforth form the foundation of a new religious life *. 
He would tolerate nothing idolatrous, not even in his 
mother, poor woman, who after joining his most bitter 
opponents, confessed to her son, before she set out on her 


1 M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 319. 

2 The adoration of the invisible Supreme Being is exclusively prescribed 
by the Upanishads or the principal parts of the Vedas and also by the Vedant.’ 
Rammohun Roy, Translation of the Kena-upanishad, Calcutta, 1816, p. 6. 
M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 320. 
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last pilgrimage to Juggernaut, where she died, that ‘he was 
right, but that she was a weak woman, and grown too old 
to give up the observances which were a comfort to her.’ It 
was not therefore from any regard of their antiquity or 
their sacred character that Rammohun Roy clung to the 
Upanishads, that he translated them into Bengali, Hindi, 
and-English, and published them at his own expense. It 
was because he recognised in them seeds of eternal truth, 
and was bold enough to distinguish between what was 
essential in them and what was not,—a distinction, as he 
often remarked with great perplexity, which Christian 
teachers seemed either unable or unwilling to make} 
The death of that really great and good man during his 
stay in England in 1333, was one of the severest blows that 
have fallen on the prospects of India. But his work has not 
been in vain. Like a tree whose first shoot has been killed 
by one winter frost, it has broken out again in a number of 
new and more vigorous shoots, for whatever the outward 
differences may be between the Adi Brahmo Samaj of De- 
bendranath Tagore, or the Brahmo Samaj of India of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, or the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
the common root of them all is the work done, once for all; 
by Rammohun Roy. That work may have disappeared 
from sight for a time, and its present manifestations may 
seem to many observers who are too near, not very 
promising. But in one form or another, under one name 
or another, I feel convinced that work will live. ‘In India, 
Schopenhauer writes, ‘our religion will now and never strike 
root: the primitive wisdom of the human race will never be 
pushed aside there by the events of Galilee. On the con- 
trary, Indian wisdom will flow back upon Europe, and 
produce a thorough change in our knowing and thinking,’ 
Here, again, the great philosopher seems to me to have 
allowed himself to be carried away too far by his enthu- 
siasm for'the less known. He is blind for the dark sides 
of the Upanishads, and he wilfully shuts his eyes against 
the bright rays of eternal truth in the Gospels, which even 


1 Last Days, p. 11. 
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Rammohun Roy was quick enough to perceive behind the 
mists and clouds of tradition that gather so quickly round 
the sunrise of every religion. 


POSITION OF THE UPANISHADS IN VEDIC LITERATURE. 


If now we ask what has been thought of the Upanishads 
by Sanskrit scholars or by Oriental scholars in general, it 
must be confessed that hitherto they have not received at 
their hands that treatment which in the eyes of philo- 
sophers and theologians they seem so fully to deserve. 
When the first enthusiasm for such works as Sakuntala 
and Gita-Govinda had somewhat subsided, and Sanskrit 
scholars had recognised that a truly scholarlike study of 
Indian literature must begin with the beginning, the exclu- 
sively historical interest prevailed to so large an extent 
that the hymns of the Veda, the Brahmavas, and the 
Saitras absorbed all interest, while the Upanishads were 
put aside for a time as of doubtful antiquity, and there- 
fore of minor importance. 

My real love for Sanskrit literature was first_kindled by 


the Upanishads. It was in the year 1844, when attending 


Schelling’s lectures at Berlin, that my attention was drawn 
to those ancient theosophic treatises, and I still possess my 


collations of the Sanskrit MSS. which had then just arrived 
at Berlin, the Chambers collection, and my copies of com- 
mentaries, and commentaries on commentaries, which I 
made at that time. Some of my translations which I 
left with Schelling, I have never been able to recover, 
though to judge from others which I still possess, the 
loss of them is of small consequence. Soon after leaving 
Berlin, when continuing my Sanskrit studies at Paris under 
Burnouf, I put aside the Upanishads, convinced that for a 
true appreciation of them it was necessary to study, first of. 
all, the earlier periods of Vedic literature, as represented by 
the he hymns and the Brahmamas of the Vedas. 


favourite studies, I find that my interest in fhemis though 
it has changed in character, has by no means diminished. 
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It is true, no doubt, that the stratum of literature 
which contains the Upanishads is later than the Sam- 
hitas, and later than the Brahmavas, but the first_germs 


of Upanishad doctrines go back at least_as far_as the 
-Mantra period, which provisionally has been fixed between 


10900 and 800 B.C. Conceptions corresponding to the 
general teaching of the Upanishads occur in certain hymns 
of the Rig-veda-samhita, they must have existed there- 
fore before that collection was finally closed. One hymn 
in the Samhita of the Rig-veda (I, 191) was designated 
by Katydyana, the author of the Sarvanukramamika, as 
an Upanishad. Here, however, ypanishad_means rather 
a eaet charm than _a_philosophical doctrine. Verses 
of the hymns have often been incorporated in the Upa- 
nishads, and among the Oupnekhats translated into Persian 
by Dara Shukoh we actually find the Purusha-sikta, 
the goth hymn of the tenth book of the Rig-veda'’, 
forming the greater portion of the Bark’heh Soukt. In the 
Samhita of the Yagur-veda, however, in the Vagasaneyi- 
sakha, we meet with a real Upanishad, the famous [sa or 
{savasya-upanishad, while the Sivasamkalpa, too, forms part 
of its thirty-fourth book #. In the Brahmavas several Upani- 
shads occur, even in portions which are not classed as 
Aranyakas, as, for instance, the well-known Kena or Tala- 
vakara upanishad. The re ecognised place, however, for the 


ancient Upanishads is in the Araz akas, or forest-books, 
which, as a rule, form an appendix to the Brahmamas, but 


are sometimes included also under the general name of 
Brahmava, Brahmava, in fact, meaning originally the 
sayings of Brahmans, whether in the general sense of 
priests, or in the more special of Brahman-priest, is a name 
applicable not only to the books, properly so called, 
but to all old prose traditions, whether contained in the 
Samhitas, such as the Taittirtya-samhita, the Brahmamas, 
the Aranyakas, the Upanishads, and even, in certain cases, 
in the Sitras. We shall see in the introduction to the 
Aitareya-aranyaka, that that Aramyaka is in the beginning 


* See Weber, Indische Studien, IX, p. 1 seq. 
* See M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pest 7 
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a Brahmava, a mere continuation of the Aitareya-brah- 
mava, explaining the Mahavrata ceremony, while its last 
book contains the Satras or short technical rules explain- 
ing the same ceremony which in the first book had been 
treated in the style peculiar to the Brahmawas, In the same 
Aitareya-drazyaka, III, 2, 6, 6, a passage of the Upanishad 
is spoken of as a Brahmawa, possibly as something like a 
Brahmas, while something very like an Upanishad occurs 
in the Apastamba-sfitras, and might be quoted therefore 
as a Sttra'. At all events the Upanishads, like the 
Aranyakas, belong to what Hindu theologians call Sruti, 


or revealed literature, in opposition to Smr“ti, or traditional 
literature, which is supposed to be founded on the former, 


and allowed to claim a secondary authority only ; and the 


earliest of these philosophical treatises will always, I be- 
lieve, maintain a place in the literature of the world, among 
the most astounding productions of the human mind in any 
age and in any country. 


DIFFERENT CLASSES OF UPANISHADS. 


The ancient Upanishads, i.e. those which occupy a 
place in the Samzhitas, Brahmavas, and Arazyakas, must 
be, if we follow the chronology which at present is com- 
monly, though, it may be, provisionally only, received 
by Sanskrit scholars, older than 600 B.C., i.e. anterior 
to the rise of Buddhism. As to other Upanishads, and 
their number is very large, which either stand by them- 
selves, or which are ascribed to the Atharva-veda, it is 
extremely difficult to fix their age. Some of them are, 
no doubt, quite modern, for mention is made even of 
an Allah-upanishad; but others may claim a far higher 
antiquity than is generally assigned to them on internal 
evidence. I shall only mention that the name of Atharva- 
siras, an Upanishad generally assigned to a very modern 
date, is quoted in the Satras of Gautama and Baudhayana?; 


. Apastamba, translated by Biihler, Sacred Books of the East, vol. ii, p. 75. 
2 Gautama, translated .by Biihler, Sacred Books of the East, vol. ii, p. 272, 
and Introduction, p. lvi. 
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that the Svetdsvatara-upanishad, or the Svetasvataravam 
Mantropanishad, though bearing many notes of later periods 
of thought, is quoted by Sankara in his commentary on 
the Vedanta-stitras!; while the Nvisimhottaratapaniya- 
upanishad forms part of the twelve Upanishads explained 
by Vidyarazya in his Sarvopanishad-arthanubhati-prakasa. 
The Upanishads comprehended in that work are: 

1. Aitareya-upanishad. 

2. Taittiriya-upanishad, 

3. Khandogya-upanishad. 

4. Muzdaka-upanishad. 

5. Prasna-upanishad. 

6. Kaushitaki-upanishad. 

4. Maitrayaviya-upanishad. 

8. Kathavalli-upanishad. 

g. Svetdsvatara-upanishad. 

10. Brzhad-adrawyaka-upanishad. 

11, Talavakara (Kena)-upanishad. 

12. Nrisimhottaratapaniya-upanishad ?. 
The number of Upanishads translated by Dara Shukoh 
amounts to 50; their number, as given in the Mahavakya- 
muktdvali and in the Muktika-upanishad, is 108%. Pro- 
fessor Weber thinks that their number, so far as we know 
at present, may be reckoned at 235%. In order, however, 
to arrive at so high a number, every title of an Upanishad 
would have to be counted separately, while in several cases 
it is clearly the same Upanishad which is quoted under dif- 
ferent names. In an alphabetical list which I published in 
1865 (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft XIX, 137-158), the number of real Upanishads 
reached 149.) To that number Dr. Burnell® in his Catalogue 


1 Vedanta-sfitras I, 1,11. 

? One misses the {s4 or fsAvasya-upanishad in this list. The Upanishads 
chiefly studied in Bengal are the Brihad-aranyaka, Aitareya, Khandogya, Taitti- 
riya, Is, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Muzdaka, and Mandfikya, to which should be 
added the Svetasvatara. M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 325. 

* Dr. Burnell thinks that this is an artificial computation, 108 being a sacred 
number in Southern India. See Kielhorn in Gough’s Papers on Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 193. 

* Weber, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 155 note. 

5 Jadian Antiquary, II, 267. 
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(p. 59) added 5, Professor Haug (Brahma und die Brah- 
manen) 16, making a sum total of 170. New names, however, 
are constantly being added in the catalogues of MSS. pub- 
lished by Bihler, Kielhorn, Burnell, Rajendralal Mitra, and 
others, and I shall reserve therefore a more complete list of 
Upanishads for a later volume. 

Though it is easy to see that these Upanishads belong to 
very different periods of Indian thought, any attempt to fix 
their relative age seems to me for the present almost hopeless. 


No one can doubt that the Upanishads which have had 
a place assigned to them in the Sashitds, Brahmazas, and 
Ayanyakas are the oldest. Next to these we can draw a 


line to include the Upanishads clearly referred to in the 
Yedanta-sfitras, or explained and -quoted by Sankara, by 


Sayava, and other more modern commentators. We can 
distinguish Upanishads in prose from Upanishads in mixed 
prose and verse, and again Upanishads in archaic verse from 
Upanishads in regular and continuous Anush¢ubh Slokas. 
We can also class them according to their subjects, and, at 
last, according to the sects to which they belong. But 
beyond this it is hardly safe to venture at present. Attempts 
have been made by Professor Weber and M. Regnaud to 
fix in each class the relative age of certain Upanishads, and 
I do not deny to their arguments, even where they conflict 
with each other, considerable weight in forming a preliminary 
judgment. But I know of hardly any argument which is 
really convincing, or which could not be met by counter 
arguments equally strong. Simplicity may be a sign of 
antiquity, but it is not so always, for what seems simple, 
may be the result of abbreviation. One Upanishad may 
give the correct, another an evidently corrupt reading, 
yet it does not follow that the correct reading may not be 
the result of an emendation. It is quite clear that a large 
mass of traditional Upanishads must have existed before 
they assumed their present form. Where two or three or 
four Upanishads contain the same story, told almost in the 
same words, they are not always copied from one another, 
but they have been.settled independently, in different locali- 
ties, by different teachers, it may be, for different purposes. 
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Lastly, the influence of Sakhd4s or schools may have told 
more or less on certain Upanishads. Thus the Maitrayamiya- 
upanishad, as we now possess it, shows a number of irregular 
forms which even the commentator can account for only as 
peculiarities of the Maitrayaviya-sakha?, That Upanishad, 
as it has come down to us, is full of what we should call 
clear indications of a modern and corrupt age. It contains 
in VI, 37, a sloka from the Manava-dharma-sdstra, which 
startled even the commentator, but is explained away by 
him as possibly found in another Sakha, and borrowed from 
there by Manu. It contains corruptions of easy words which 
one would have thought must have been familiar to every 
student. Thus instead of the passage as found in the KX /an- 
dogya-upanishad VIII, 7, 1, ya atmapahatapapma vigaro 
vimvztyur visoko ’vigighatso ’pipdsa#, &c., the text of the 
Maitrayaziya-upanishad (VII, 7) reads, Atmapahatapapma 
vigaro vimrztyur visoko ’vikikitso ’vipasaz. But here again 
the commentator explains that another Sakha reads ’vigi- 
ghatsa, and that avipdsa is to be explained by means of 
a change of letters as apipasa. Corruptions, therefore, or 
modern elements which are found in one Upanishad, as 
handed down in one Sakha, do not prove that the same 
existed in other Sakhas, or that they were found in the 
original text. 

All these questions have to be taken into account before 
we can venture to give a final judgment on the relative age 
of Upanishads which belong to one and the same class. 
I know of no problem which offers so many similarities 
with the one before us as that of the relative age of the 
four Gospels. All the difficulties which occur in the Upa- 
nishads occur here, and no critical student who knows the 
difficulties that have to be encountered in determining the 
relative age of the four Gospels, will feel inclined, in the 
present state of Vedic scholarship, to speak with confidence’ 
on the relative age of the ancient Upanishads. 


' They are generally explained as khandasa, but in one place (Maitr. Up. - 
TI, 4) the commentator treats such irregularities as etakkAakhAsanketapathah, a. 
reading peculiar to the Maitrayaniya school. Some learned remarks on this point 
may be seen in an article by Dr. L. Schroeder, Uber die Maitrayant Samhita. 
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CRITICAL TREATMENT OF THE TEXT OF THE 
UPANISHADS. 


With regard to a critical restoration of the text of the Upa- 
nishads, I have but seldom relied on the authority of new 
MSS., but have endeavoured throughout to follow that text 
which is presupposed by the commentaries, whether they are 
the work of the old Sankarafarya, or of the more modern 
Sankardnanda, or Sayava, or others. Though there still 
prevails some uncertainty as to the date of Sankarafarya, 
commonly assigned to the eighth century A.D., yet, I doubt 


whether any MSS. of the Upanishads could now be found 
prior to 1000 A.D. The text, therefore, which Sankara 


had before his eyes, or, it may be, his ears, commands, I 
think, a higher authority than that of any MSS. likely to 
be recovered at present. 

It may be objected that Sankara’s text belonged to one 
locality only, and that different readings and different 
recensions may have existed in other parts of India. 
That is perfectly true. We possess various recensions of 
several Upanishads, as handed down in different Sakhas of 
different Vedas, and we know of various readings recorded 
by the commentators. These, where they are of import- 
ance for our purposes, have been carefully taken into 
account. 

It has also been supposed that Sankara, who, in writing 
his commentaries on the Upanishad, was chiefly guided by 
philosophical considerations, his chief object being to use 
the Upanishads as a sacred foundation for the Vedanta 
philosophy, may now and then have taken liberties with 
the text. That may be so, but no stringent proof of 
it has as yet been brought forward, and I therefore 


ahold_that_when_we succeed_in establishing Shreuchoat 
sac fe eeu for she present and have 
fulfilled at all events the first and indispensable task ina 
critical treatment of the text of the Upanishads. 


But in the same manner as it is easy to see that the text 
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of the Rig-veda, which is presupposed by Sayaza’s com- 
mentary and even by earlier works, is in many places 
palpably corrupt, we cannot resist the same conviction with 
regard to the text of the Upanishads. In some cases the 
metre, in others grammar, in others again the collation of 
analogous passages enable us to detect errors, and pro- 
bably very ancient errors, that had crept into the text 
long before Sankara composed his commentaries. 

Some questions connected with the metres of the Upani- 
shads have been very learnedly treated by Professor Gilde- 
meister in his essay, ‘Zur Theorie des Sloka.’ The lesson 
to be derived from that essay, and from a study of the 
Upanishads, is certainly to abstain for the present from 
conjectural emendations. In the old Upanishads the same 
metrical freedom prevails as in the hymns; in the later 
Upanishads, much may be tolerated as the result of con- 
scious or unconscious imitation. The metrical emendations 
that suggest themselves are generally so easy and so 
obvious that, for that very reason, we should hesitate before 
correcting what native scholars would have corrected long 
ago, if they had thought that there was any real necessity 
for correction. 

It is easy to suggest, for instance, that in the Vagasaneyi- 
samhita-upanishad, verse 5, instead of tad antar asya sar- 
vasya tadu sarvasyasya bahyataZ, the original text may have 
been tad antar asya sarvasya tadu sarvasya bahyatah; yet 
Sankara evidently read sarvasyasya, and as the same 
reading is found in the text of the Vagasaneyi-samhita, 
who would venture to correct so old a mistake? 

Again, if in verse 8, we left out yathatathyataz, we 
should get a much more regular metre, 

Kavir manishi paribhiZ svyambhtz 

arthan vyadadhak &hAsvatibhyak samabhyas. 
Here vyada forms one syllable by what I have proposed 
to call synizesis1, which is allowed in the Upanishads as 
well as in the hymns. All would then seem right, except 


? Rig-veda, translated by M. M., vol. i, Preface, p. cxliii, 
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that it is difficult to explain how so rare a word as yatha- 
tathyatak could have been introduced into the text. 

In verse 10 one feels tempted to propose the omission of 
eva in anyad ahur avidyay4, while in verse 11, an eva inserted 
after vidyam ka would certainly improve the metre. 

In verse 15 the expression satyadharmaya dvishéaye is 
archaic, but perfectly legitimate in the sense of ‘that we 
may see the nature of the True,’ or ‘that we see him whose 
nature is true. When this verse is repeated in the Maitr. 
Up. VI, 35, we find instead, satyadharmaya vishvave, ‘for 
the true Vishzu.’ But here, again, no sound critic would 
venture to correct a mistake, intentional or unintentional, 
which is sanctioned both by the MSS. of the text and by 
the commentary. 

Such instances, where every reader feels tempted at once 
to correct the textus receptus, occur again and again, 
and when they seem of any interest they have been men- 
tioned in the notes. It may happen, however, that the 
correction, though at first sight plausible, has to be sur- 
rendered on more mature consideration. Thus in the 
Vagasaneyi-samhita-upanishad, verse 2, one feels certainly 
inclined to write evamz tve nanyatheto ’sti, instead of evam 
tvayi nanyatheto’sti. But tve, if it were used here, would 
probably itself have to be pronounced dissyllabically, while 
tvayi, though it never occurs in the Rig-veda, may well 
keep its place here, in the last book of the Vagasaneyi- 
samhita, provided we pronounce it by synizesis, i.e. as one 
syllable. 

Attempts have been made sometimes to go beyond 
Sankara, and to restore the text, as it ought to have been 
originally, but as it was no longer in Sankara’s time, It is 
one thing to decline to follow Sankara in every one of his 
interpretations, it is quite another to decline to accept the 
text which he interprets. The former is inevitable, the 
latter is always very precarious. 

Thus I see, for instance, that M. Regnaud, in the Errata 
to the second volume of his excellent work on the Upani- 
shads (Matériaux pour servir 4 Vhistoire de la philosophie 
de !’Inde, 1878) proposes to read in the Brzhad-aravyaka- 
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upanishad IV, 3, 1-8, sam anena vadishya iti, instead of sa 
mene na vadishya iti. Sankara adopted the latter reading, 
and explained accordingly, that Yagfiavalkya went to king 
Ganaka, but made up his mind not to speak. M. Regnaud, 
reading sam anena vadishya iti, takes the very opposite 
view, namely, that Yagnavalkya went to king Ganaka, 
having made up his mind to have a conversation with him. 
As M. Regnaud does not rest this emendation on the author- 
ity of any new MSS., we may examine it as an ingenious 
conjecture; but in that case it seems to me clear that, if 
we adopted it, we should have at the same time to omit 
the whole sentence which follows. Sankara saw clearly 
that what had to be accounted or explained was why the 
king should address the Brahman first, samrad eva pirvam 
paprakkha; whereas if Yagfiavalkya had come with the 
intention of having a conversation with the. king, he, the 
Brahman, should have spoken first. This irregularity is 
explained by the intervening sentence, in which we are re- 
minded that on a former occasion, when Ganaka and Yagiia- 
valkya had a disputation on the Agnihotra, Yagnavalkya 
granted Ganaka a boon to choose, and he chose as his boon 
the right of asking questions according to his pleasure. 
Having received that boon, Ganaka was at liberty to 
question Yagnavalkya, even though he did not like it, 
and hence Ganaka is introduced here as the first to ask a 
question. 

All this hangs well together, while if we assume that 
Yagiiavalkya came for the purpose of having a conversation 
with Ganaka, the whole sentence from ‘atha ha yag ganakas 
ka’ to ‘pirvam paprakkha’ would be useless, nor would there 
be any excuse for Ganaka beginning the conversation, when 
Yagnavalkya came himself on purpose to question him. 

It is necessary, even when we feel obliged to reject an 
interpretation of Sankara’s, without at the same time 
altering the text, to remember that Sankara, where he is 
not blinded by philosophical predilections, commands the 
highest respect as an interpreter. I cannot help thinking 
therefore that M. Regnaud (vol. i, p. 59) was right in trans- 
lating the passage in the A/and. Up. V, 3, 7, tasmad u 
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sarveshu lokeshu kshattrasyaiva prasdsanam abhit, by ‘que 
le kshatriya seul l’a enseignée dans tous les mondes.’ For 
when he proposes in the ‘ Errata’ to translate instead, ‘c’est 
pourquoi lempire dans tous les mondes fut attribué au 
kshatriya seulement,’ he forgets that such an idea is foreign 
to the ordinary atmosphere in which the Upanishads move. 
It is not on account of the philosophical knowledge possessed 
by a few Kshatriyas, such as Ganaka or Pravahawa, that the 
privilege of government belongs everywhere to the second 
class. That rests on a totally different basis. Such excep- 
tional knowledge, as is displayed by a few kings, might be 
an excuse for their claiming the privileges belonging to the 
Brahmans, but it would never, in the eyes of the ancient 
Indian Aryas, be considered as an argument for their claim- 
ing kingly power. Therefore, although I am well aware that 
prasds is most frequently used in the sense of ruling, I have 
no doubt that Sankara likewise was fully aware of that, 
and that if he nevertheless explained prasdsana here in the 
sense of prasastrztvam sishyazam, he did so because this 
meaning too was admissible, particularly here, where we 
may actually translate it by proclaiming, while the other 
meaning, that of ruling, would simply be impossible in the 
concatenation of ideas, which is placed before us in the 
Upanishad. 

It seems, no doubt, extremely strange that neither the 
last redactors of the text of the Upanishads, nor the com- 
mentators, who probably knew the principal Upanishads by 
heart, should have perceived how certain passages in one 
Upanishad represented the same or nearly the same text 
which is found in another Upanishad, only occasionally 
with the most palpable corruptions. 

Thus when the ceremony of offering a mantha or mash 
is described, we read in the A/andogya-upanishad V, 2, 6, 
that it is to be accompanied by certain words which on the 
whole are intelligible. But when the same passage occurs 
again in the Brzhad-arazyaka, those words have been 
changed to such a degree, and in two different ways in the 
two Sakhds of the. Madhyandinas and Kazvas, that, though 
the commentator explains them, they are almost unintel- 
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ligible. I shall place the three passages together in three 
parallel lines: 

I. Khandogya-upanishad V, 2,6 | : 
II. Brihad-arazyaka, MAdhyandina-sakha, XIV, 9, 3, 10: 
III. Brzhad-aravyaka-upanishad, Kamva-sakha, VI, 3, 5 

I. Amo ndmasy ama hi te sarvam idam sa hi gyesh¢hah 


II. 4mo’sy Amam hi te mayi sa hi 
III. Aamamsy Amamhi te mahi sa hi 
I. sreshtho ragadhipatiz sa ma gyaishthyam srai- 
II. ragesano ’dhipatiz sa ma ragesdno 
IIT. ragesano 
I. shtkyam ragyam Adhipatyam gamayatv aham evedam 
II. *dhipatim — karotv iti. 
III. ‘dhipatim —_ karotv iti. 
I. sarvam asaniti. 
II. 
III. 


The text in the K/Andogya-upanishad yields a certain 
sense, viz. ‘Thou art Ama by name, for all this together 
exists in thee. He is the oldest and best, the king, the 
sovereign. May he make me the oldest, the best, the king, 
the sovereign, May I be all this.’ This, according to the 
commentator, is addressed to Pravza, and Ama, though a 
purely artificial word, is used in the sense of Prava, or 
breath, in another passage also, viz. Brzhad-arazyaka-up. I, 
3,22. If therefore we accept this meaning of Ama, the 
rest is easy and intelligible. 

But if we proceed to the Byzhad-arazyaka, in the Madhyan- 
dina-sakha, we find the commentator proposing the fol- 
lowing interpretation : ‘O Mantha, thou art a full knower, 
complete knowledge of me belongs to thee.’ This meaning- 
is obtained by deriving 4maz from 4+ man, in the sense of. 
knower, and then taking 4mam, as a neuter, in the sense of 
knowledge, derivations which are simply impossible. 

Lastly, if we come to the text of the Kazva-sakha, the 
grammatical interpretation becomes bolder still. Sankara 
does not explain the passage at all, which is strange, but 
Anandagiri interprets Amamsi tvam by ‘Thou knowest 
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(all), and dmamhi te mahi, by ‘we know thy great 
(shape), which are again impossible forms. 

But although there can be little doubt here that the 
reading of the K/#andogya-upanishad gives us the original 
text, or a text nearest to the original, no sound critic 
would venture to correct the readings of the Brzhad- 
arazyaka. They are corruptions, but even as corrup- 
tions they possess authority, at all events up to a certain 
point, and it is the fixing of those certain points or chrono- 
logical limits, which alone can impart a scientific character 
to our criticism of ancient texts, 

In the Kaushitaki-brahmava-upanishad Professor Cowell 
has pointed out a passage to me, where we must go beyond 
the text as it stood when commented on by the Sankara- 
nanda. In the beginning of the fourth adhydya all MSS. 
of the text read savasan, and this is the reading which 
the commentator seems anxious to explain, though not 
very successfully. I thought that possibly the commentator 
might have had before him the reading sa vasan, or so ’va- 
san, but both would be very unusual. Professor Cowell in 
his Various Readings, p. xii, conjectured sasvasan, which 
would be liable to the same objection. He now, however, 
informs me that, as B. has sasztvan, and C. satvan, he 
believes the ofiginal text to have been Satvan-Matsyeshu. 
This seems to me quite convincing, and is borne out by the 
reading of the Berlin MS., so far as it can be made out 
from Professor Weber’s essay on the Upanishads, Indische 
Studien I, p. 419. I see that Boehtlingk and Roth in 
their Sanskrit Dictionary, s.v. satvat, suggest the same 
emendation. 

The_more we study the nature of Sanskrit MSS., the 
arrangement is one by locality rather than by time... I have 
frequently dwelt on this subject in the introductions to the 
successive volumes of my edition of the Rig-veda and its 
commentary by Sayav4karya, and my convictions on this 
point have become stronger ever since. A MS., however 
modern, from the south of India or from the north, is 
more important as a check on the textus receptus of 
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any Sanskrit work, as prevalent in Bengal or Bombay, 
than ever so many MSS., even if of greater antiquity, 
from the same locality. When therefore I was informed 
by my friend Dr. Bithler that he had discovered in 
Kashmir a MS. of the Aitareya-upanishad, I certainly ex- 
pected some real help from such a treasure. The MS. is 
described by its discoverer in the last number of the Journal 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society, p. 341, and has since been 
sent to me by the Indian Government. It is written on 
birch bark (bhfiirga), and in the alphabet commonly called 
Sdrada. The leaves are very much injured on the margin, 
and it is almost impossible to handle them without some 
injury. In many places the bark has shrunk, probably on 
being moistened, and the letters have become illegible. 
Apart from these drawbacks, there remain the difficulties 
inherent in the Sdrad4 alphabet which, owing to its nu- 
merous combinations, is extremely difficult to read, and 
very trying to eyes which are growing weak. However, 
I collated the Upanishad from the Aitareya-drazyaka, 
which turned out to be the last portion only, viz. the 
Samhita-upanishad (Ait. Ar. III, 1-2), or, as it is called 
here, Samhitarazya, and I am sorry to say my expectations 
have been disappointed. The MS. shows certain graphic 
peculiarities which Dr, Biihler has pointed out. It is particu- 
larly careful in the use of the sibilants, replacing the Visarga 
by sibilants, writing s+s and s+-s instead of k+s and 
h+s; distinguishing also the Gihvamiliya and Upadhma- 
niya. If therefore the MS. writes antastha, we may be 
sure that it really meant to write so, and not anta/stha, or, 
as it would have written, antasstha. It shows equal care in 
the use of the nasals, and generally carries on the sandhi 
between different paragraphs. Here and there I met with 
better readings than those given in Rajendralal Mitra’s 
edition, but in most cases the commentary would have been 
sufficient to restore the right reading. A few various read- 
ings, which seemed to deserve being mentioned, will be found 


* Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1877. Extra 
Number, containing the Detailed Report of a Tour in search of Sanskrit MSS., 
made in Kasmir, Rajputana, and Central India, by G. Biihler. 
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in the notes. The MS., though carefully written, is not 
free from the ordinary blunders, At first one feels inclined 
to attribute some importance to every peculiarity of a new 
MS., but very soon one finds out that what seems peculiar, 
is in reality carelessness. Thus Ait. Ar. III, 1, 5, 2, the 
Kashmir MS. has pfirvam aksharam ripam, instead of 
what alone can be right, pdrvarfipam. Instead of pragaya 
pasubhiZ it writes repeatedly pragaya pasubhiZ, which 
is impossible. In III, 2, 2, it leaves out again and again 
manomaya between #4andomaya and vanmaya; but that 
this is a mere accident we learn later on, where in the same 
sentence manomayo is found in its right place. Such cases 
reduce this MS. to its proper level, and make us look with 
suspicion on any accidental variations, such as I have 
noticed in my translation. 

The additional paragraph, noticed by Dr. Biihler, is very 
indistinct, and contains, so far as I am able to find out, 
santi verses only. 

I have no doubt that the discovery of new MSS. of the 
Upanishads and their commentaries will throw new light 
on the very numerous difficulties with which a translator 
of the Upanishads, particularly in attempting a complete 
and faithful translation, has at present to grapple. Some of 
the difficulties, which existed thirty years ago, have been 
removed since by the general progress of Vedic scholar- 
ship, and by the editions of texts and commentaries and 
translations of Upanishads, many of which were known at 
that time in manuscript only. But I fully agree with M. 
Regnaud as to the difficultés considérables que les 
meilleures traductions laissent subsister, and which 
can be solved only by a continued study of the Upanishads, 
the Arazyakas, the Brahmawas, and the Vedanta-sitras. 


MEANING OF THE WORD UPANISHAD. 


How Upanishad became the recognised name of the 
philosophical treatises contained in the Veda is difficult to 
explain. Most European scholars are agreed in deriving 
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upa-ni-shad from the root sad, to sit down, preceded by 
the two prepositions ni, down, and upa, near, so that it 
would express the idea of session, or assembly of pupils 
sitting down near their teacher to listen to his instruction. 
In the Trikazdasesha, upanishad is explained by samipasa- 
dana, sitting down near a person?. 

Such a word, however, would have been applicable, it 
would seem, to any other portion of the Veda as well as to 
the chapters called Upanishad, and it has never been ex- 
plained how its meaning came thus to be restricted. It is 
still more strange that upanishad, in the sense of session or 
assembly, has never, so far as I am aware, been met with. 
Whenever the word occurs, it has the meaning of doctrine, 
secret doctrine, or is simply used as the title of the philo- 
sophic treatises which constitute the gnanakazda, the know- 
ledge portion, as opposed to the karmakazda, the work or 
ceremonial portion, of the Veda. 

Native philosophers seem never to have thought of deriv- 
ing upanishad from sad, to sit down. They derive it either 
from the root sad, in the sense of destruction, supposing 
these ancient treatises to have received their name because 
they were intended to destroy passion and ignorance by 
means of divine revelation®, or from the root sad, in the 
sense of approaching, because a knowledge of Brahman 
comes near to us by means of the Upanishads, or because 
we approach Brahman by their help. Another explanation 
proposed by Sankara in his commentary on the Taittiriya- 
upanishad II, 9, is that the highest bliss is contained in the 
Upanishad (param sreyo ’sy4m nishannam). 

These explanations seem so wilfully perverse that it is 
difficult to understand the unanimity of native scholars. 
We ought to take into account, however, that very 
general tendency among half-educated people, to ac- 
quiesce in any etymology which accounts for the most 
prevalent meaning of a word. The Aramyakas abound in 


1 Panini I, 4, 79, has upanishatkritya. 


? M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p- 318; Colebrooke, Essays, 
I, 92; Regnaud, Matériaux, p. 7. 
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such etymologies, which probably were never intended as 
real etymologies, in our sense of the word, but simply as 
plays on words, helping to account somehow for their 
meaning. The Upanishads, no doubt, were meant to 
destroy ignorance and passion, and nothing seemed more 
natural therefore than that their etymological meaning 
should be that of destroyers}. 

The history and the genius of the Sanskrit language 
leave little doubt that upanishad meant originally session, 
particularly a session consisting of pupils, assembled at a 
respectful distance round their teacher. 

With upa alone, sad occurs as early as the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, in the sense of approaching respectfully 2 :— 

Rig-veda IX, 11, 6. Ndamasa it pa sidata, ‘approach 
him with praise.’ See also Rig-veda X, 73, 11; I, 65, 1. 

In the Kandogya-upanishad VI, 13, 1, a teacher says 
to his pupil, atha ma prdatar upasidathaZ, ‘come to me (for 
advice) to-morrow morning,’ 

In the same Upanishad VII, 8, 1, a distinction is made 
between those who serve their teachers (parizarita), and 
those who are admitted to their more intimate society 
(upasatta, comm. samipaga/, antarangah, priya’). 

Again, in the X/andogya-upanishad VII, 1, we read of 
a pupil approaching his teacher (updsasada or upasasada), 
and of the teacher telling him to approach with what he 
knows, i.e. to tell him first what he has learnt already 
(yad vettha tena mopasida *). 

In the Sfitras (Gobhiliya Grzhya-sftra II, 10, 38) upasad 
is the recognised term for the position assumed by a pupil 
with his hands folded and his eyes looking up to the 
teacher who is to instruct him. 

It should be stated, however, that no passage has yet 
been met with in which upa-ni-sad is used in the sense of 
pupils approaching and listening to their teacher. In the 


1 The distinction between possible and real etymologies is as modern as 
that between legend and history. 

2 See M. M.’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 318. 

8 See also Khand. Up. VI, 7, 2. 
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only passage in which upanishasdda occurs (Ait. Ar.dis, 
1), it is used of Indra sitting down by the side of Visva- 
mitra, and it is curious to observe that both MSS. and 
commentaries give here upanishasasdda, an entirely irre- 
gular form. 

The same is the case with two other roots which are 
used almost synonymously with sad, viz. 4s and vis. We 
find upa+4s used to express the position which the pupil 
occupies when listening to his teacher, e.g. Paz. III, 4, 72, 
upasito gurum bhavAn, ‘thou hast approached the Guru,’ or 
upasito gurur bhavata, ‘the Guru has been approached by 
thee.” We find pari+upa+4s used with regard to relations 
assembled round the bed of a dying friend, K#and. Up. 
VI, 15; or of hungry children sitting round their mother, 
and likened to people performing the Agnihotra sacrifice 
(KAand. Up. V, 24,5). But I have never met with upa-ni-as 
in that sense. 

We likewise find upa-vis used in the sense of sitting 
down to a discussion (K/and. Up. I, 8, 2), but I have never 
found upa+ni+vis as applied to a pupil listening to his 
teacher. 

The two prepositions upa and ni occur, however, with 
pat, to fly, in the sense of flying down and settling near a 
person, Khand. Up. IV, 7,2; IV, 8, 2. And the same pre- 
positions joined to the verb sri, impart to it the meaning of 
sitting down beneath a person, so as to show him respect : 
Brith. Ar. I, 4, 11. ‘Although a king is exalted, he sits 
down at the end of the sacrifice below the Brahman,’ 
brahmaivantata upanisrayati. 

Sad, with upa and ni, occurs in upanishddin only, and 
has there the meaning of subject, e.g. Satap. Brahm. IX, 4, 
3, 3, kshatraya tad visam adhastad upanishadiniz karoti, 
‘he thus makes the Vis (citizen) below, subject to the 
Kshatriya.’ 

Sometimes nishad is used by the side of upanishad, and so 
far as we can judge, without any difference of meaning }. 

All we can say therefore, for the present, is that upani- 


* Mahabharata, SAntiparva, 1613. 
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shad, besides being the recognised title of certain philo- 
sophical treatises, occurs also in the sense of doctrine and 
of secret doctrine, and that it seems to have assumed this 
meaning from having been used originally in the sense of 
session or assembly in which one or more pupils receive 
instruction from a teacher. 

Thus we find the word upanishad used in the Upanishads 
themselves in the following meanings : 

1, Secret or esoteric explanation, whether true or false. 

2. Knowledge derived from such explanation. 

3. Special rules or observances incumbent on those who 
have received such knowledge. 

4, Title of the books containing such knowledge. 

I. Ait. Ar. III, 1, 6, 3. ‘For this Upanishad, i.e. in order 
to obtain the information about the true meaning of Sam- 
hita, Tarukshya served as a cowherd for a whole year.’ 

Taitt. Up. I, 3. ‘We shall now explain the Upanishad of 
the Samhita.’ 

Ait. Ar. III, 2, 5, 1. ‘Next follows this Upanishad of the 
whole speech. True, all these are Upanishads of the whole 
speech, but this they declare especially.’ 

Talav. Up. IV, 7. ‘As you have asked me to tell you the 
Upanishad, the Upanishad has now been told you. We 
have told you the Brahmi Upanishad, i.e. the true meaning 
of Brahman. 

In the K#and. Up. III, 11, 3, after the meaning of 
Brahman has been explained, the text says: ‘To him who 
thus knows this Brahma upanishad (the secret doctrine of 
Brahman) the sun does not rise and does not set.’ In the 
next paragraph brahma itself is used, meaning either 
Brahman as the object taught in the Upanishad, or, by a 
slight change of meaning, the Upanishad itself. 

Khand. Up. I, 13, 4. ‘Speech yields its milk to him who 
knows this Upanishad (secret doctrine) of the Samans in 
this wise.’ 

Khand. Up. VIII, 8, 4. When Indra and Virokana had 
both misunderstood the teaching of Pragapati, he says: 
‘They both go away without having perceived and without 
having known the Self, and whoever of these two, whether 
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Devas or Asuras, will follow this doctrine (upanishad), will 
perish,’ 

II. In the K/and. Up. I, 1, after the deeper meaning of 
the Udgitha or Om has been described, the advantage of 
knowing that deeper meaning is put forward, and it is said 
that the sacrifice which a man performs with knowledge, 
with faith, and with the Upanishad, i.e. with an under- 
standing of its deeper meaning, is more powerful. 

III. In the Taittiriya-upanishad, at the end of the second 
chapter, called the Brahmanandavalli, and again at the end 
of the tenth chapter, the text itself says: Ity upanishad, 
‘this is the Upanishad, the true doctrine.’ 

IV. In the Kaushitaki-upanishad II, 1; 2, we read: ‘Let 
him not beg, this is the Upanishad for him who knows this.’ 
Here upanishad stands for vrata or rahasya-vrata, rule. 
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THE KHANDOGYA-UPANISHAD. 


THE K/Andogya-upanishad belongs to the Sama-veda. 
Together with the Brzhad-arazyaka, which belongs to the 
Yagur-veda, it has contributed the most important ma- 
terials to what may be called the orthodox philosophy of 
India, the Vedanta’, i.e. the end, the purpose, the highest 
object of the Veda. It consists of eight adhyayas or lec- 
tures, and formed part of a A/andogya-brahmama, in which 
it was preceded by two other adhyayas. While MSS. of 
the K/andogya-upanishad and its commentary are fre- 
quent, no MSS. of the whole Brahmawa has been met with 
in Europe. Several scholars had actually doubted its ex- 
istence, but Rajendralal Mitra’, in the Introduction to his 
translation of the A/andogya-upanishad, states that in 
India ‘MSS. of the work are easily available, though as 
yet he has seen no commentary attached to the Brahmaza 
portion of any one of them.’ ‘According to general accep- 


1 Vedanta, as a technical term, did not mean originally the last portions of 
the Veda, or chapters placed, as it were, at the end of a volume of Vedic 
literature, but the end, i.e. the object, the highest purpose of the Veda. 
There are, of course, passages, like the one in the Taittiriya-drazyaka (ed. 
Rajendralal Mitra, p. 820), which have been misunderstood both by native and 
European scholars, and where vedanta means simply the end of the Veda:—yo 
vedaddau svarak prokto vedante ka pratishthitak, ‘the Om which is pronounced 
at the beginning of the Veda, and has its place also at the end of the Veda.’ 
Here vedanta stands simply in opposition to vedadau, and it is impossible to 
translate it, as Sdyaza does, by Vedanta or Upanishad, Vedanta, in the sense of 
philosophy, occurs in the Taittirfya-draxyaka (p. 817), ina verse of the Narayaniya- 
upanishad, repeated in the Mundaka-upanishad III, 2, 6, and elsewhere, 
vedantavigfdnasunishitarthaz, ‘ those who have well understood the object of the 
knowledge arising from the Vedanta,’ not ‘from the last books of the Veda;’ 
and Svetasvatara-up. VI, 22, vedante paramam guhyam, ‘the highest mystery in 
the Vedanta. Afterwards it is used in the plural also, e. g. Kshurikopanishad, 
10 (Bibl. Ind. p. 210), puxdartketi vedanteshu nigadyate, ‘it is called pundartka 
in the Vedantas,’ i.e. in the KAandogya and other Upanishads, as the com- 
mentator says, but not in the last books of each Veda. A curious passage is 
found in the Gautama-stitras XIX, 12, where a distinction seems to be made 
between Upanishad and Vedanta. Sacred Books, vol. ii, p. 272. 

* Khandogya-upanishad, translated by Rajendralal Mitra, Calcutta, 1862, 
Introduction, p. 17. 
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tation,’ he adds, ‘the work embraces ten chapters, of which 
the first two are reckoned to be the Brahmama, and the rest 
is known under the name of AK/andogya-upanishad. In 
their arrangement and style the two portions differ greatly, 
and judged by them they appear to be productions of very 
different ages, though both are evidently relics of pretty 
remote antiquity. Of the two chapters of the K/andogya- 
brahmava ', the first includes eight siktas (hymns) on the 
ceremony of marriage, and the rites necessary to be ob- 
served at the birth of a child. The first sfikta is intended 
to be recited when offering an oblation to Agni on the 
occasion of a marriage, and its object is to pray for pros- 
perity in behalf of the married couple. The second prays 
for long life, kind relatives, and a numerous progeny. The 
third is the marriage pledge by which the contracting 
parties bind themselves to each other. Its spirit may be 
guessed from a single verse. In talking of the unanimity 
with which they will dwell, the bridegroom addresses his 
bride, “ That heart of thine shall be mine, and this heart of 
mine shall be thine*.” The fourth and the fifth invoke 
Agni, Vayu, Xandramas, and Sirya to bless the couple and 
ensure healthful progeny. The sixth is a mantra for 
offering an oblation on the birth of a child; and the seventh 
and the eighth are prayers for its being healthy, wealthy, 
and powerful, not weak, poor, or mute, and to ensure a 
profusion of wealth and milch-cows. The first stikta of the 
second chapter is addressed to the Earth, Agni, and Indra, 
with a prayer for wealth, health, and prosperity; the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth are mantras for offer- 
ing oblations to cattle, the manes, Sdrya, and divers minor 
deities. The seventh is a curse upon worms, insects, flies, 
and other nuisances, and the last, the concluding mantra of 
the marriage ceremony, in which a general blessing is 
invoked for all concerned.’ 

After this statement there can be but little doubt that 


1 It begins, Om, deva savitak, pra suva yagtam pra suva yagiiapatim 
bhagdya. The second begins, yah prakyam disi sarparaga esha te bali. 

2 Yad etad dhridayam tava tad astu hridayam mama, Yad idam hridayam 
mama tad astu hridayam tava. 
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this Upanishad originally formed part of a Brahmava. 
This may have been called either by a general name, 
the Brahmava of the Aandogas, the followers of the 
S4ma-veda, or, on account of the prominent place occupied 
in it by the Upanishad, the Upanishad-brahmava’. In 
that case it would be one of the eight Brahmavzas of the 
SAma-veda, enumerated by Kumiarila Bha¢fa and others’, 
and called simply Upanishad, scil. Brahmava. 

The text of the Upanishad with the commentary of 
Sankara and the gloss of Anandagiri has been published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica. The edition can only claim the 
character of a manuscript, and of a manuscript not always 
very correctly read. 

A translation of the Upanishad was published, likewise 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, by Rajendralal Mitra. 

It is one of the Upanishads that was translated into 
Persian under the auspices of Dara Shukoh*, and from 
Persian into French by Anquetil Duperron, in his Oup- 
nekhat, i.e. Secretum Tegendum. Portions of it were 
translated into English by Colebrooke in his Mis- 
céellaneous Essays, into Latin and German by F. W. 
Windischmann, in his Sankara, seu de theologumenis 
Vedanticorum (Bonn, 1833), and in a work published 
by his father, K. J. H. Windischmann, Die Philosophie 
im Fortgang der Weltgeschichte (Bonn, 1827-34). 
Professor A. Weber has treated of this Upanishad in his 
Indische Studien I, 254; likewise M. P. Regnaud in his 
Matériaux pour servir a lhistoire de la philosophie de 
YInde (Paris, 1876) and Mr. Gough in several articles on 
‘the Philosophy of the Upanishads,’ in the Calcutta 
Review, No. CXXXI. 

I have consulted my predecessors whenever there was a 
serious difficulty to solve in the translation of these ancient 
texts. These difficulties are very numerous, as those know 


? The same name seems, however, to be given to the adhyaya of the Talava- 
kara-brihmaza, which contains the Kena-upanishad. 

? M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 348. Most valuable 
information on the literature of the Sdma-veda may be found in Dr. Burnell’s 
editions of the smaller Brahmamas of that Veda. 

° M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 325. 
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best who have attempted to give complete translations of 
these ancient texts. It will be seen that my translation 
differs sometimes very considerably from those of my pre- 
decessors. Though I have but seldom entered into any 
controversy with them, they may rest assured that I have 
not deviated from them without careful reflection. 


II. 
THE TALAVAKARA-UPANISHAD. 


THIS Upanishad is best known by the name of Kena- 
upanishad, from its first word. The name of brahmi- 
upanishad (IV, 7) can hardly be considered as a title. It 
means ‘the teaching of Brahman,’ and is used with reference 
to other Upanishads also!. Sankara, in his commentary, 
tells us that this Upanishad forms the ninth adhyaya of 
a Brahmaza, or, if we take his words quite literally, he says, 
‘the beginning of the ninth adhydya is “the Upanishad 
beginning with the words Keneshitam, and treating of the 
Highest Brahman has to be taught.”’ In the eight pre- 
ceeding adhydayas, he tells us, all the sacred rites or 
sacrifices had been fully explained, and likewise the medi- 
tations (upasana) on the prava (vital breath) which belongs 
to all these sacrifices, and those meditations also which 
have reference to the fivefold and sevenfold Sdmans. 
After that followed Gdyatra-siman and the Vasa, the 
genealogical list. All this would naturally form the subject 
of a SAma-veda-brahmava, and we find portions corres- 
ponding to the description given by Sankara in the AZan- 
dogya-upanishad, e.g. the fivefold Saman, II, 2; the seven- 
fold Saman, II, 8; the Gayatra-saman, III, 12, 1. 

Anandagfidna tells us that our Upanishad belonged to 
the Sakha of the Talavakaras. 

All this had formerly to be taken on trust, because 
no Brahmava was known containing the Upanishad. Dr. 
Burnell, however, has lately discovered a Brahmava of the 
SAma-veda which comes very near the description given by 
Sankara. In a letter dated Tanjore, 8th Dec. 1878, he 


1 See before, p. Ixxxiil. 
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writes: ‘It appears to me that you would be glad to know 
the following about the Kena-upanishad, as it occurs in my 
MS. of the Talavakara-brahmaza. 

‘The last book but one of this Brahmava is termed 
Upanishad-brahmaza. It consists of 145 khazdas treating 
of the Gayatra-sAman, and the 134th is a Vamsa. The 
Kena-upanishad comprises the 135-145 khazdas, or the 
tenth anuvaka of a chapter. The 139th section begins: asa 
va idam agra asit, &c. 

‘My MS. of the Talavakara-brahmava agrees, as regards 
the contents, exactly with what Sankara says, but not in 
the divisions. He says that the Kena-upanishad begins the 
ninth adhydya, but that is not so in my MS. Neither 
the beginning nor the end of this Upanishad is noticed 
particularly. 

‘The last book of this Brahmawa is the Arsheya-brah- 
maza, which I printed last February. 

‘Among the teachers quoted in the Brahmaza I have 
noticed both Taszdya and Satydyani. I should not be 
surprised to find in it the difficult quotations which are 
incorrectly given in the MSS. of Sayaza’s commentary on 
the Rig-veda. The story of Apala, quoted by Sayaza in 
his commentary on the Rig-veda, VIII, 80, as from the 
Satydyanaka, is found word for word, except some trivial 
var. lectiones, in sections 220-221 of the Agnishtoma book 
of the Talavakara-brahmava. The SAatydyanins seem to 
be closely connected with the Talavakara-sakha,’ 

From a communication made by Dr. Burnell to the 
Academy (1 Feb. 79), I gather that this Talavakara-brah- 
mavza is called by those who study it ‘ Gaimintya-brahmaza,’ 
after the Sakha of the SAma-veda which they follow. The 
account given in the Academy differs on some particulars 
slightly from that given in Dr. Burnell’s letter to me. He 
writes: ‘The largest part of the Brahmamwa treats of the 
sacrifices and the Sdmans used at them. The first chapter 
is on the Agnihotra, and the Agnishéoma and other rites 
follow at great length. Then comes a book termed 
Upanishad-brahmaza. This contains 145 sections in four 
chapters. It begins with speculations on the Gdyatra- 
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saman, followed by a Vamsa; next, some similar matter 
and another Vamsa. Then (§§ 135-138) comes the Kena- 
upanishad (Talavakara). The last book is the Arsheya. 
The Upanishad forms the tenth anuvaka of the fourth 
chapter, not the beginning of a ninth chapter, as Sankara 
remarks,’ 

The Kena-upanishad has been frequently published and 
translated. It forms part of Dara Shukoh’s Persian, and 
Anquetil Duperron’s Latin translations. It was several times 
published in English by Rammohun Roy (Translations of 
Several Principal Books, Passages, and Texts of the Veda, 
London, 1832, p. 41), in German by Windischmann, Poley, 
and others. It has been more or less fully discussed by 
Colebrooke, Windischmann, Poley, Weber, Roer, Gough, 
and Regnaud in the books mentioned before. 

Besides the text of this Upanishad contained in the 
Brahmaza of the SAma-veda, there is another text, slightly 
differing, belonging to the Atharva-veda, and there are 
commentaries on both texts (Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, 
1873, II, p. 80), 


Lik 
THE AITAREYA-ARANYAKA. 


IN giving a translation of the Aitareya-upanishad, I found 
it necessary to give at the same time a translation of that 
portion of the Aitareya-arazyaka which precedes the Upani- 
shad. The Arawyakas seem to have been from the begin- 
ning the proper repositories of the ancient Upanishads, 
fioush it is difficult at first sight to find out in what relation 
the Upanishads stood to the Aravyakas. The Aranyakas 
are to be read and studied, not in the village (grame), but 
in the forest, and so are the Upanishads. But the subjects 
treated in the Upanishads belong to a very different order 
from those treated in the other portions of the Aranyakas, 
the former being philosophical, the latter liturgical. 

The liturgical chapters of the Arazyakas might quite as 
well have formed part of the Brahmavzas, and but for the 
restriction that they are to be read in the forest, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between them and the Brahmavas. The 
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first chapter of the Aitareya-drazyaka is a mere continua- 
tion of the Aitareya-brahmava, and gives the description 
of the Mahavrata, the last day but one of the Gavama- 
yana, a sattra or sacrifice which is supposed to last a whole 
year. The duties which are to be performed by the Hotrz 
priests are described in the Aitareya-dravyaka ; not all, 
however, but those only which are peculiar to the Maha- 
vrata day. The general rules for the performance of the 
Mahavrata are to be taken over from other sacrifices, such 
as the Visvagit, Katurvimsa, &c., which form the type 
(prakriti) of the Mahavrata. Thus the two sastras or recita- 
tions, called A4gya-praiiga, are taken over from the Visvagit, 
the sastras of the Hotrakas from the Katurvimsa. The 
Mahavrata is treated here as belonging to the Gavamayana 
sattra, which is described in a different SAkha, see Tait- 
tirtya Samhita VII, 5, 8, and partly in other Vedas. It is 
the day preceding the udayaniya, the last day of the sattra. 
It can be celebrated, however, by itself also, as an ekadha or 
ahina sacrifice, and in the latter case it is the tenth day of 
the Ekadasaratra (eleven nights sacrifice) called Puzdarika. 

Sayaza does not hesitate to speak of the Aitareya- 
arazyaka as a part of the Brahmava’; and a still earlier 
authority, Sankara, by calling the Aitareya-upanishad by 
the name of Bahvrika-brahmava-upanishad 7, seems to 
imply that both the Upanishad and the Arazyaka may be 
classed as Brahmava. 

The Aitareya-drazyaka appears at first sight a miscella- 
neous work, consisting of liturgical treatises in the first, 
fourth, and fifth Aravzyakas, and of three Upanishads, in 
the second and third Aranyakas. This, however, is not 
the case. The first Arazyaka is purely liturgical, giving 
a description of the Mahavrata, so far as it concerns the 
Hotv? priest. It is written in the ordinary Brahmazma style. 
Then follows the first Upanishad, Arawyaka II, 1-3, showing 


' Aitareyabrahmaze ’sti kandam Aranyakabhidham (introduction), ; a remark 
which he repeats in the fifth Aranyaka. He also speaks of the Aranyaka- 
vratartipam brahmanam ; see p. cxiy, 1. 24. 

? In the same manner the Kaushitaki-upanishad i is properly called Kaushitaki- 
brahmava-upanishad, though occurring in the Ar anyaka ; see Kaushitaki-brah- 
mava-upanishad, ed, Cowell, p. 30. 
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how certain portions of the Mahavrata, as described in the 
first Arawyaka, can be made to suggest a deeper meaning, 
and ought to lead the mind of the sacrificer away from the 
purely outward ceremonial to meditation on higher subjects. 
Without a knowledge of the first Arawyaka therefore the 
first Upanishad would be almost unintelligible, and though 
its translation was extremely tedious, it could not well 
have been omitted. 

The second and third Upanishads are not connected 
with the ceremonial of the Mahdavrata, but in the fourth 
and fifth Arazyakas the Mahdvrata forms again the prin- 
cipal subject, treated, however, not as before in the style 
of the Brahmavas, but in the style of Sitras. The fourth 
Arazyaka contains nothing but a list of the Mahandmni 
hymns}, but the fifth describes the Mahavrata again, so 
that if the first Arazyaka may be looked upon as a portion 
of the Aitareya-brahmavas, the fifth could best be classed 
with the Sdtras of Asvalayana. 

To a certain extent this fact, the composite character of 
the Aitareya-drazyaka, is recognised even by native scholars, 
who generally do not trouble themselves much on such 
questions. They look both on the Aitareya-brahmava 
and on the greater portion of Aitareya-drazyaka as the 
works of an inspired Azshi, Mahiddsa Aitareya?, but they 
consider the fourth and fifth books of the Arazyaka as 
contributed by purely human authors, such as Asvalayana 
and Saunaka, who, like other Sfitrakaras, took in verses 
belonging to other Sakhas, and did not confine their rules 
to their own Sakha only. 

There are many legends about Mahidasa, the reputed 
author of the Aitareya-brahmava and Aranyaka. He is 


1 See Boehtlingk and Roth, s.v. ‘Neun Vedische Verse die in ihrem voll- 
standigen Wortlaut aber noch nicht nachgewiesen sind.’ Weber, Indische Studien 
VIII, 68. How these hymns are to be employed we learn from the Asvaldyana- 
stitras VII, 12, 10, where we are told that if the Udgatris sing the Sakvara 
Saman as the Prishrhkastotra, the nine verses beginning with Vida maghavan, 
and known by the name of Mahandmnf, are to be joined in a peculiar manner. 
The only excuse given, why these Mahanamnis are mentioned here, and not in 
the Brihmaza, is that they are to be studied in the forest. 

2 M.M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 177, 335. 
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quoted several times as Mahiddsa Aitareya in the Aranyaka 
itself, though not in the Brahmavza. We also meet his 
name in the K/andogya-upanishad (III, 16, 7), where we 
are told that he lived to an age of 116 years1 All this, 
however, would only prove that, at the time of the compo- 
sition or collection of these Aravyakas and Upanishads, 
a sage was known of the name of Mahidasa Aitareya, 
descended possibly from Itara or Itara, and that one text 
of the Bradhmavas and the Arazyakas of the Bahvri#as was 
handed down in the family of the Aitareyins. 

Not content with this apparently very obvious explana- 
tion, later theologians tried to discover their own reasons for 
the name of Aitareya. Thus Sdyaza, in his introduction 
to the Aitareya-brahmava?, tells us that there was once 
a Rishi who had many wives. One of them was called 
Itara, and she had a son called Mahiddsa. His father 
preferred the sons of his other wives to Mahidasa, and once 
he insulted him in the sacrificial hall, by placing his other 
sons on his lap, but not Mahidasa. Mahidasa’s mother, 
seeing her son with tears in his eyes, prayed to her tutelary 
goddess, the Earth (sviyakuladevata Bhimiz), and the 
goddess in her heavenly form appeared in the midst of 
the assembly, placed Mahidasa on a throne, and on account 
of his learning, gave him the gift of knowing the Brahmaza, 
consisting of forty adhydyas, and, as Sayava calls it, another 
Brahmama, ‘treating of the Arazyaka duties’ (Arazyakavra- 
taripam brahmazam). 

Without attaching much value to the legend of Itard, 
we see at all events that Sayavza considered what we call 
the Aitareydrazyaka as a kind of Brahmaza, not however 
the whole of it, but only the first, second, and third Ara- 
myakas (atha mahavratam ityddikam Akarya 4karya ityan- 
tam). How easy it was for Hindu theologians to invent 
such legends we see from another account of MahidAsa, 
given by Anandatirtha in his notes on the Aitareya-upani- 


' Not 1600 years, as I printed by mistake; for 24+44+48 make 116 years. 
Rajendralal Mitra should not have corrected his right rendering 116 into 1600. 
Ait. Ar, Introduction, p. 3. 

7 M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 336. 
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shad. He, as Colebrooke was the first to point out, takes 
Mahidasa ‘to be an incarnation of Narayava, proceeding 
from Visala, son of Abga,’ and he adds, that on the sudden 
appearance of this deity at a solemn celebration, the whole 
assembly of gods and priests (suraviprasangha) fainted, but 
at the intercession of Brahma, they were revived, and after 
making their obeisance, they were instructed in holy science. 
This avatara was called Mahidasa, because those venerable 
personages (mahin) declared themselves to be his slaves 
(dasa) }. 

In order properly to understand this legend, we must 
remember that Anandatirtha, or rather Visvesvaratirtha, 
whose commentary he explains, treated the whole of the 
Mahaitareya-upanishad from a Vaishvava point of view, and 
that his object was to identify Mahidasa with Narayama., 
He therefore represents Narayaza or Hari as the avatara 
of Visdla, the son of Brahman (abgasuta), who appeared 
at a sacrifice, as described before, who received then and 
there the name of Mahidasa (or Mahidasa), and who taught 
this Upanishad. Any other person besides Mahidasa would 
have been identified with the same ease by Visvesvara- 
tirtha with Vishvzu or Bhagavat. 

A third legend has been made up out of these two by 
European scholars who represent Mahidasa as the son of 
Visdla and Itar4, two persons who probably never met 
before, for even the Vaishvava commentator does not 
attempt to take liberties with the name of Aitareya, but 
simply states that the Upanishad was called Aitareyi, from 
Aitareya. 

Leaving these legends for what they are worth, we may 
at all events retain the fact that, whoever was the author of 
the Aitareya-brahmava and the first three books of the 
Aitareya-adrazyaka, was not the author of the two con- 
cluding Aravyakas. And this is confirmed in different 
ways. Sdyava, when quoting in his commentary on the 
Rig-veda from the last books, constantly calls it a Satra of 
Saunaka, while the fourth Arawyaka is specially ascribed 


1 Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 1873, JI, p. 42. 
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to Asvalayana, the pupil and successor of Saunaka. These 
two names of Saunaka and Asvalayana are frequently in- 
termixed. If, however, in certain MSS. the whole of the 
Aitareya-4razyaka is sometimes ascribed either to Asvala- 
yana or Saunaka, this is more probably due to the colophon 
of the fourth and fifth Arazyakas having been mistaken for 
the title of the whole work than to the fact that such MSS. 
represent the text of the Arazyaka, as adopted by the 
school of Asvalayana. 


The Aitareya-drazyaka consists of the following five 
Arazyakas : 


The first Aravyaka has five Adhydyas : 


. First Adhyaya, Atha mahayratam, has four Khandas, 1-4. 

. Second Adhyaya, A tva ratham, has four Khandas, 5-8. 

. Third Adhyaya, Hinkarena, has eight? Khandas, 9-16. 

. Fourth Adhyaya, Atha sfidadohak, has three Khandas, 17-19. 
. Fifth Adhyaya, Vasam samsati, has three Khandas, 20-22. 


on bw nN H 


The second Aramyaka has seven Adhydyas: 


. First Adhydya, Esha panthah, has eight Khandas, 1-8. 

. Second Adhydya, Esha imam lokam, has four Khandas, 9-12. 

. Third Adhyaya, Yo ha va atmfnam, has eight (not three) 
Khazdas, 13-20. 

{ 9. Fourth Adhyaya, Atma va idam, has three Khandas, 21-23. 


cow a 


to. Fifth Adhyaya, Purushe ha va, has one Khanda, 24. 
11, Sixth Adhyaya, Ko ’yam atmeti, has one Khanda, 25. 
12, Seventh Adhyaya, Van me manasi, has one Khanda, 26. 


Bahvrika-upanishad 
Aitareya-upanishad 


The third Arawyaka has two Adhydyas : 
13. First Adhyaya, Athatak samhitaya upanishat, has six Khandas, 
1-6. 


14. Second Adhyaya, Prano vamsa iti sthavirah Sakalyahk, has six 
Khandas, 7-12. 


The fourth Aranyaka has one Adhydya: 
15. First Adhyaya, Vida maghavan, has one Khanda (the Maha- 
nammni’s). 
The fifth Arazyaka has three Adhydyas: 


16, First Adhyaya, Mahavratasya paiikavimsatim, has six Khandas, 
1-6. 

17. Second Adhyaya, (Grivak) Yasyedam, has five Khandas, 7-11. 

18. Third Adhyaya, (Orfi) Indragnt, has four Khandas, 11-14. 


1M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 235. 
? Not six, as in Rajendralal Mitra’s edition, 
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With regard to the Upanishad, we must distinguish 
between the Aitareya-upanishad, properly so-called, which 
fills the fourth, fifth, and sixth adhydyas of the second 
Aranyaka, and the Mahaitareya-upanishad }, also called by 
a more general name Bahvrzka-upanishad, which comprises 
the whole of the second and third Arazyakas. 

The Persian translator seems to have confined himself to 
the second Aranyaka?, to which he gives various titles, 
Sarbsar, Asarbeh, Antrteheh. That Antrteheh w23| is a 
misreading of s::| was pointed out long ago by Burnouf, 
and the same explanation applies probably to s3).!, asar- 
beh, and if to that, then to Sarbsar also. No explanation 
has ever been given why the Aitareya-upanishad should 
have been called Sarvasara, which Professor Weber thinks 
was corrupted into Sarbsar. At all events the Aitareya- 
upanishad is not the Sarvasdra-upanishad, the Oupnek’hat 
Sarb, more correctly called Sarvopanishatsara, and ascribed 
either to the Taittirtyaka or to the Atharva-veda’. 

The Aitareya-upanishad, properly so called, has been 
edited and translated in the Bibliotheca Indica by Dr. 
Réer. The whole of the Aitareya-Arazyaka with Sayama’s 
commentary was published in the same series by Rajen- 
dralal Mitra. 

Though I have had several MSS. of the text and com- 
mentary at my disposal, I have derived little aid from 
them, but have throughout endeavoured to restore that 
text which Sankara (the pupil of Govinda) and Sadyava 
had before them. SAyawa, for the Upanishad portion, fol- 
lows Sankara’s commentary, of which we have a gloss by 
Anandagfiana. 

Colebrooke in his Essays (vol. ii, p. 42) says that he 


1 This may have been the origin of a Rishi Mahaitareya, by the side of the 
Rishi Aitareya, mentioned in the Asvalayana Grihya-stitras III, 4 (ed. Stenzler). 
Professor Weber takes Aitareya and Mahaitareya here as names of works, but 
he admits that in the Saikh4yana Grihya-sfitras they are clearly names of 
Rishis (Ind. Stud. I, p. 389). 

2 He translates II, 1-II, 3, 4, leaving out the rest of the third adhydya ; 
afterwards II, 4-II, 7. 

3 Bibliotheca Indica, the Atharvana-upanishads, p. 394. 
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possessed one gloss by Narayavendra on Safikara’s com- 
mentary, and another by Anandatirtha on a different gloss 
for the entire Upanishad. The gloss by Narayavendra’, 
however, is, so Dr. Rost informs me, the same as that of 
Anandag‘iana, while, so far as I can see, the gloss contained 
in MS. E. I. H. 2386 (also MS. Wilson 401), to which Cole- 
brooke refers, is not a gloss by Anandatirtha at all, but a 
gloss by Visvesvaratirtha on a commentary by Anandatir- 
thabhagavatpadafarya, also called Parzapragfidkarya, who 
explained the whole of the Mahaitareya-upanishad from a 
Vaishvava point of view. 


IV. 
THE KAUSHiITAKI-BRAHMAWA-UPANISHAD. 


THE Kaushitaki-upanishad, or, as it is more properly 
called, the Kaushitaki-brahmava-upanishad, belongs, like 
the Aitareya-upanishad, to the followers of the Rig-veda. It 
was translated into Persian under the title of Kokhenk, and 
has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica with Sanka- 
rdnanda’s commentary and an excellent translation by 
Professor Cowell. 

Though it is called the Kaushitaki-brahmava-upanishad, 
it does not form part of the Kaushitaki-brahmavza in 30 
adhyayas which we possess, and we must therefore account 
for its name by admitting that the Arazyaka, of which it 
formed a portion, could be reckoned as part of the Brah- 
maza literature of the Rig-veda (see Aitareya-dravyaka, 
Introduction, p. xcii), and that hence the Upanishad might 
be called the Upanishad of the Brahmava of the Kaushi- 
takins ?, 

From a commentary discovered by Professor Cowell 
it appears that the four adhydyas of this Upanishad 


1 A MS. in the Notices of Sanskrit MSS., vol. ii, p. 133, ascribed to Abhi- 
navanarayanendra, called Atmasha¢kabhashyaika, begins like the gloss edited 
by Dr. Roer, and ends like Sayana’s commentary on the seventh adhyaya, as 
edited by Rajendralal Mitra, The same name is given in MS, Wilson 94, 
Srimatkaivalyerdrasarasvatipiigyapadasishya-srimadabhinavanarayanendrasara- 
svati. 


* A Mahé-kaush‘taki-brahmaza is quoted, but has not yet been met with. 
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were followed by five other adhydyas, answering, so far as 
we can judge from a few extracts, to some of the adhyayas 
of the Aitareya-dravyaka, while an imperfect MS. of an 
Aranyaka i in the Royal Library at Berlin (Weber, Catalogue, 
p- 20) begins, like the Aitareya-dravyaka, with a descrip- 
tion of the Mahavrata, followed by discussions on the uktha 
in the second adhydya; and then proceeds in the third 
adhyaya to give the story of Xitra Gangydyani in the same 
words as the Kaushitaki-upanishad in the first adhydaya. 
Other MSS. again adopt different divisions. In one MS. 
of the commentary (MS. A), the four adhydyas of the 
Upanishad are counted as sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
(ending with ityarazyake navamo ’dhydyaz); in another 
(MS. P) the third and fourth adhydyas of the Upanishad 
are quoted as the fifth and sixth of the Kaushitakydérazyaka, 
possibly agreeing therefore, to a certain extent, with the 
Berlin MS. In a MS, of the Saikhdyana Arawyaka in 
the Royal Library at Berlin, there are 15 adhydyas, 1 and 2 
corresponding to Ait. Ar. 1 and 5; 3-6 containing the Kau- 
shitaki-upanishad ; 7 and 8 corresponding to Ait. Ar. 31. 
Poley seems to have known a MS. in which the four 
adhydyas of the Upanishad formed the first, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth adhydyas of a Kaushitaki-brahmava. 

As there were various recensions of the Kaushitaki-brah- 
mawa (the Sankhayana, Kauthuma, &c.), the Upanishad 
also exists in at least two texts. The commentator, in 
some of its MSS., refers to the various readings of the 
Sakhas, explaining them, whenever there seems to be 
occasion for it. I have generally followed the text which is 
presupposed by Sankarananda’s Dipika, and contained in 
MSS. F, G (Cowell, Preface, p. v), so far as regards the 
third and fourth adhyayas. According to Professor Cowell, 
Vidyarazya in his Sarvopanishadarthanubhitiprakasa fol- 
lowed the text of the commentary, while Sankarafarya, 
if we may trust to extracts in his commentary on the 
Vedanta-sitras, followed the other text, contained in MS. 


A (Cowell, Preface, p. v). 


desce Weber, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 50. 
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The style of the commentator differs in so marked a 
manner from that of Sankara#arya, that even without the 
fact that the author of the commentary on the Kaushitaki- 
upanishad is called Sankarananda, it would have been 
difficult to ascribe it, as has been done by some scholars, 
to the famous Sankara#arya. Sankardnanda is called the 
teacher of MAdhavafarya (Hall, Index, p. 98), and the dis- 
ciple of Anandatma Muni (Hall, Index, p. 116). 

I have had the great advantage of being able to consult 
for the Kaushitaki-upanishad, not only the text and com- 
mentary as edited by Professor Cowell, but also his excellent 
translation. If I differ from him in some points, this is but 
natural, considering the character of the text and the many 
difficulties that have still to be solved, before we can hope 
to arrive at a full understanding of these ancient philoso- 
phical treatises. 


V. 
THE VAGASANEYI-SAMHITA-UPANISHAD. 


THE Vagasaneyi-samhita-upanishad, commonly called 
from its beginning, fs4 or fsdvasya, forms the fortieth and 
concluding chapter of the Samhita of the White Yagur-veda. 
If the Samhitas are presupposed by the Brahmawzas, at 
least in that form in which we possess them, then this 
Upanishad, being the only one that forms part of a 
Samhita, might claim a very early age. The Samhita of 
the White Yagur-veda, however, is acknowledged to be of 
modern origin, as compared with the Samhita of the Black 
Yagur-veda, and it would not be safe therefore to ascribe 
to this Upanishad a much higher antiquity than to those 
which have found a place in the older Brahmavas and 
Aranyakas. 

There are differences between the text, as contained in 
the Yagur-veda-samhita, and the text of the Upanishad by 
itself. Those which are of some interest have been men- 
tioned in the notes. 

In some notes appended to the translation of this 
Upanishad I have called attention to what seems to me 
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its peculiar character, namely, the recognition of the 
necessity of works as a preparation for the reception of 
the highest knowledge. This agrees well with the position 
occupied by this Upanishad at the end of the Saszhita, in 
which the sacrificial works and the hymns that are to 
accompany them are contained. The doctrine that the 
moment a man is enlightened, he becomes free, as taught 
in other Upanishads, led to a rejection of all discipline 
and a condemnatign of all sacrifices, which could hardly 
have been tolerated in the last chapter of the Yagur-veda- 
samhita, the liturgical Veda par excellence. 

Other peculiarities of this Upanishad are the name fs, 
lord, a far more personal name for the highest Being than 
Brahman; the asurya (demoniacal) or asirya (sunless) 
worlds to which all go who have lost their self; Matarisvan, 
used in the sense of prava or spirit; asnaviram, without 
muscles,in the sense of incorporeal; and the distinction 
between sambhiti and asambhiti in verses 12-14. 

The editions of the text, commentaries, and glosses, and 
the earlier translations may be seen in the works quoted 
before, p. Ixxxiv. 
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FIRST PRAPA7ZTHAKA. 


First Kuawpa}, 


1, Ler a man meditate on the syllable? Om, 
called the udgitha; for the udgitha (a portion of the 
Sdma-veda) is sung, beginning with Om. 

The full account, however, of Om is this:— 

2. The essence® of all beings is the earth, the 
essence of the earth is water, the essence of water 


1 The AKhandogya-upanishad begins with recommending medi- 
tation on the syllable Om, a sacred syllable that had to be pro- 
nounced at the beginning of each Veda and of every recitation of 
Vedic hymns. As connected with the SAma-veda, that syllable Om 
is called udgitha. Its more usual name is pravava. The object 
of the Upanishad is to explain the various meanings which the 
syllable Om may assume in the mind of a devotee, some of them 
being extremely artificial and senseless, till at last the highest 
meaning of Om is reached, viz. Brahman, the intelligent cause of 
the universe. 

2 Akshara means both syllable and the imperishable, i.e. Brahman, 

5 Essence, rasa, is explained in different ways, as origin, sup- 
port, end, cause, and effect. Rasa means originally the sap of 
trees. That sap may be conceived either as the essence extracted 
from the tree, or as what gives vigour and life to a tree. In the 
former case it might be transferred to the conception of effect, in 
the latter to that of cause. In our sentence it has sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other meaning. Earth is the support of all 
beings, water pervades the earth, plants arise from water, man lives 
by plants, speech is the best part of man, the Rig-veda the best 
part of speech, the Sdma-veda the best extract from the Rk, 
udgitha, or the syllable Om, the crown of the Sdma-veda, 
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the plants, the essence of plants man, the essence 
of man speech, the essence of speech the Rig-veda, 
the essence of the Rig-veda the Sama-veda’, the 
essence of the Sdma-veda the udgitha (which is 
Om). 

3. That udgitha (Om) is the best of all essences, 
the highest, deserving the highest place *, the 
eighth. 

4. What then is the Rz&? What is the Sdman? 
What is the udgitha ? This is the question. 

5. The Azz indeed is speech, SAman is breath, 
the udgitha is the syllable Om. Now speech and 
breath, or Az7& and Saman, form one couple. 

6. And that couple is joined together in the 
syllable Om. When two people come together, 
they fulfil each other’s desire. 

7. Thus he who knowing this, meditates on the 
syllable (Om), the udgitha, becomes indeed a ful- 
filler of desires. 

8. That syllable is a syllable of permission, for 
whenever we permit anything, we say Om, yes. 
Now permission is gratification. He who knowing 
this meditates on the syllable (Om), the udgitha, 
becomes indeed a gratifier of desires. 

9g. By that syllable does the threefold know- 
ledge (the sacrifice, more particularly the Soma- 
sacrifice, as founded on the three Vedas) proceed. 
When the Adhvaryu priest gives an order, he 
says Om. When the Hotvz priest recites, he says 
Om. When the Udgatr7 priest sings, he says Om, 


* Because most of the hymns of the Sama-veda are taken from 
the Rig-veda. 

® Parardhya is here derived from para, highest, and ardha, place. 
The eighth means the eighth or last in the series of essences. 
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—all for the glory of that syllable. The threefold 
knowledge (the sacrifice) proceeds by the greatness 
of that syllable (the vital breaths), and by its essence 
(the oblations) 4. 

10. Now therefore it would seem to follow, that 
both he who knows this (the true meaning of the 
syllable Om), and he who does not, perform the 
same sacrifice?, But this is not so, for knowledge 
and ignorance are different. The sacrifice which 
a man performs with knowledge, faith, and the 
Upanishad* is more powerful. This is the full 
account of the syllable Om. 


1 These are allusions to sacrificial technicalities, all intended to 
show the importance of the syllable Om, partly as a mere word, 
used at the sacrifices, partly as the mysterious name of the Highest 
Self. As every priest at the Soma-sacrifices, in which three classes 
of priests are always engaged, has to begin his part of the cere- 
monial with Om, therefore the whole sacrifice is said to be de- 
pendent on the syllable Om, and to be for the glory of that syllable, 
as an emblem of the Highest Self, a knowledge of whom is the 
indirect result of all sacrifices. The greatness of the syllable Om 
is explained by the vital breaths of the priest, the sacrificer, and his 
wife ; its essence by rice, corn, &c., which constitute the oblations. 
Why breath and food are due to the syllable Om is explained by the 
sacrifice, which is dependent on that syllable, ascending to the sun, 
the sun sending rain, rain producing food, and food producing 
breath and life. 

2 He who simply pronounces the syllable Om as part of his 
recitation at a sacrifice, and he who knows the hidden meaning of 
that syllable, both may perform the same sacrifice. But that per- 
formed by the latter is more powerful, because knowledge is better 
than ignorance. This is, as usual, explained by some comparisons. 
It is true that both he who knows the quality of the harftaki and he 
who does not, are purged alike if they take it. But on the other hand, 
if a jeweller and a mere clod sell a precious stone, the knowledge of 
the former bears better fruit than the ignorance of the latter. 

’ Upanishad is here explained by yoga, and yoga by devatadi- 
vishayam updsanam, meditation directed to certain deities. More 
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SeconD KHaAnpDA}. 


1. Whent he Devas and Asuras? struggled toge- 
ther, both of the race of PragApati, the Devas took 
the udgitha* (Om), thinking they would vanquish 
the Asuras with it. 

2. They meditated on the udgttha® (Om) as 
the breath (scent) in the nose‘*, but the Asuras 
pierced it (the breath) with evil. Therefore we smell 
by the breath in the nose both what is good- 
smelling and what is bad-smelling. For the breath 
was pierced by evil. 

3. Then they meditated on the udgitha (Om) as 
speech, but the Asuras pierced it with evil. There- 
fore we speak both truth and falsehood. For 
speech is pierced by evil. 

4. Then they meditated on the udgitha (Om) as 
the eye, but the Asuras pierced it with evil. There- 


likely, however, it refers to this very upanishad, i.e. to the udgitha- 
vidya, the doctrine of the secret meaning of Om, as here explained. 

1 A very similar story is told in the Brzhad-aramyaka I, 1, 3, 1. 
But though the coincidences between the two are considerable, 
amounting sometimes to verbal identity, the purport of the two 
seems to be different. See Vedanta-sfitra III, 3, 6. 

® Devas and Asuras, gods and demons, are here explained by 
the commentator as the gcod and evil inclinations of man; Pra- 
gapati as man in general. 

° Udgitha stands, according to the commentator, for the sacri- 
ficial act to be performed by the Udgatrz, the SAma-veda priest, 
with the udgitha hymns ; and as these sacrificial acts always form 
part of the Gyotish/oma &c., these great Soma-sacrifices are really 
intended. In the second place, however, the commentator takes 
udgitha in the sense of Udgatr7, the performer of the udgitha, 
which is or was by the Devas thought to be the breath in the 
nose. I have preferred to take udgttha in the sense of Om, and 
all that is implied by it. 

* They asked that breath should recite the udgitha. Comm. 
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fore we see both what is sightly and unsightly. For 
the eye is pierced by evil. 

5. Then they meditated on the udgitha (Om) as 
the ear, but the Asuras pierced it with evil. There- 
fore we hear both what should be heard and what 
should not be heard. For the ear is pierced by 
evil. 

6. Then they meditated on the udgitha (Om) as 
the mind, but the Asuras pierced it with evil. 
Therefore we conceive both what should be con- 
ceived and what should not be conceived. For 
the mind is pierced by evil. 

7. Then comes this breath (of life) in the mouth’. 
They meditated on the udgitha (Om) as that. breath. 
When the Asuras came to it, they were scattered, 
as (a ball of earth) would be scattered when hitting 
a solid stone. 

8. Thus, as a ball of earth is scattered when hit- 
ting on a solid stone, will he be scattered who wishes 
evil to one who knows this, or who persecutes him ; 
for he is a solid stone. 

9. By it (the breath in the mouth) he distinguishes 
neither what is good nor what is bad-smelling, for 
that breath is free from evil. What we eat and 
drink with it supports the other vital breaths (i.e. 
the senses, such as smell, &c.) When at the time 
of death he? does not find that breath (in the 


1 Mukhya prava is used in two senses, the principal or vital 
breath, also called sresh/Aa, and the breath in the mouth, also called 
asanya. 

2 According to the commentator, the assemblage of the other 
vital breaths or senses is here meant. They depart when the 
breath of the mouth, sometimes called sarvambhari, all-supporting, 
does no longer, by eating and drinking, support them. 
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mouth, through which he eats and drinks and lives), 
then he departs. He opens the mouth at the time 
of death (as if wishing to eat). 

to. Angiras! meditated on the udgitha (Om) as 
that breath, and people hold it to be Angiras, i.e. 
the essence of the members (angdn4m rasa) ; 

11. Therefore Brzhaspati meditated on udgitha 
(Om) as that breath, and people hold it to be Brz- 
haspati, for speech is byzhati, and he (that breath) is 
the lord (pati) of speech ; 

12. Therefore Ayadsya meditated on the udgitha 
(Om) as that breath, and people hold it to be 
Ayasya, because it comes (ayati) from the mouth 
(ésya); 

13. Therefore Vaka Dalbhya knew it. He was 
the Udgatrz (singer) of the Naimishiya-sacrificers, 
and by singing he obtained for them their wishes. 

14. He who knows this, and meditates on the 
syllable Om (the imperishable udgitha) as the breath 
of life in the mouth, he obtains all wishes by singing. 
So much for the udgitha (Om) as meditated on with 
reference to the body 2. 


1 The paragraphs from ro to 14 are differently explained 
by Indian commentators. By treating the nominatives angirds, 
brzhaspatis, and ayasyas (here the printed text reads aydsyam) 
as accusatives, or by admitting the omission of an iti after them, 
they connect paragraphs 9, 10, and 11 with paragraph 12, and thus 
gain the meaning that Vaka Dalbhya meditated on the breath in the 
mouth as Angiras, Brzhaspati, and Aydsya, instead of those saints 
having themselves thus meditated; and that he, knowing the secret 
names and qualities of the breath, obtained, when acting as Udgatr? 
priest, the wishes of those for whom he sacrificed. Tena is diffi- 
cult to explain, unless we take it in the sense of tenAnusish/af, 
taught by him. 

2 Adhyatma means with reference to the body, not with refer- 
ence to the self or the soul. Having explained the symbolical 
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Tuirp KHAwpDA. 


1. Now follows the meditation on the udgitha 
with reference to the gods. Let a man meditate 
on the udgitha (Om) as he who sends warmth (the 
sun in the sky). When the sun rises it sings as 
Udgatrz for the sake of all creatures. When it rises 
it destroys the fear of darkness. He who knows this, 
is able to destroy the fear of darkness (ignorance). 

2. This (the breath in the mouth) and that (the 
sun) are the same. This is hot and that is hot. 
This they call svara (sound), and that they call pra- 
tydsvara! (reflected sound). Therefore let a man 
meditate on the udgitha (Om) as this and that (as 
breath and as sun). 

3. Then let a man meditate on the udgitha 
(Om) as vyana indeed. If we breathe up, that is 
praza, the up-breathing. If we breathe down, that 
is apana, the down-breathing. The combination of 
praza and apana is vyana, back-breathing or holding 
in of the breath. This vyana is speech. Therefore 
when we utter speech, we neither breathe up nor 
down. 

4. Speech is Az&, and therefore when a man utters 
a Rzk verse he neither breathes up nor down. 


meaning of Om as applied to the body and its organs of sense, he 
now explains its symbolical meaning adhidaivatam, i.e. as applied 
to divine beings. 

1 As applied to breath, svara is explained by the commentator 
in the sense of moving, going out; pratydsvara, as applied to the 
sun, is explained as returning every day. More likely, however, 
svara as applied to breath means sound, Om itself being called 
svara (Kh. Up. I, 4, 3), and prasvara in the Rig-veda-pratisakhya, 
882. As applied to the sun, svara and pratyasvara were probably 
taken in the sense of light and reflected light. 
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Rik is SAman, and therefore when a man utters a 
SAman verse he neither breathes up nor down. 

Sdman is udgitha, and therefore when a man 
sings (the udgitha, Om) he neither breathes up 
nor down. 

5. And other works also which require strength, 
such as the production of fire by rubbing, running 
a race, stringing a strong bow, are performed with- 
out breathing up or down. Therefore let a man 
meditate on the udgitha (Om) as vydna. 

6. Let a man meditate on the syllables of the 
udgitha, i.e. of the word udgitha. Ut is breath 
(praza), for by means of breath a man rises (ut- 
tish¢kati). Gi is speech, for speeches are called 
girak. Tha is food, for by means of food all 
subsists (sthita). 

7. Ut is heaven, gi the sky, tha the earth. Ut 
is ‘ithe ‘sun, »gi«the air, thamthé*freqe Utiiestiie 
Sama-veda, gi the Yagur-veda, tha the Rig-veda}, 


1 The commentator supplies explanations to all these fanciful 
etymologies. ‘The heaven is ut, because it is high; the sky is gf, 
because it gives out all the worlds (girazat); earth is tha, because it 
is the place (sthana) of living beings. The sun is ut, because it is 
high. The wind is gi, because it gives out fire, &c. (giramat); fire 
is tha, because it is the place (sthana) of the sacrifice. The SA4ma- 
veda is ut, because it is praised as svarga; the Yagur-veda is 
gi, because the gods take the oblation offered with a Yagus; the 
Rig-veda is tha, because the Sama verses stand in it. All this is 
very childish, and worse than childish, but it is interesting as 
a phase of human folly which is not restricted to the Brahmans 
of India. I take the following passage from an interesting article, 
‘On the Ogam Beithluisnin and on Scythian Letters,’ by Dr. Charles 
Graves, Bishop of Limerick. ‘An Irish antiquary,’ he says, ‘ writing 
several hundred years ago, proposes to give an account of the 
origin of the names of the notes in the musical scale. 

‘“Tt is asked here, according to Saint Augustine, What is chant- 
ing, or. why is it so called? Answer. From this word cantalena; 
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Speech yields the milk, which is the milk of speech 
itself 1, to him who thus knowing meditates on those 


and canialena is the same thing as /ends cantus, i.e. a soft, sweet 
chant to God, and to the Virgin Mary, and to all the Saints. 
And the reason why the word puincc (puncia) is so called is be- 
cause the points (or musical notes) wé, re, mz, fa, sol, Ja, hurt the 
devil and puncture him. And it is thus that these points are to be 
understood: viz. When Moses the son of Amram with his people 
in their Exodus was crossing the Red Sea, and Pharaoh and his 
host were following him, this was the chant which Moses had to 
protect him from Pharaoh and his host—these six points in praise 
of the Lord :— 

““The first point of these, i.e. wf: and w/ in the Greek is the 
same as /ideraf in the Latin; and that is the same as saer in 
the Gaelic; i.e. O God, said Moses, deliver us from the harm 
of the devil. 

‘“The second point of them, i.e. re; and re is the same as saer; 
i.e. O God, deliver us from everything hurtful and malignant. 

«“«The third point, i.e. mz’: and mz in the Greek is the same as 
militum in the Latin; and that is the same as rzdere (a knight) in 
the Gaelic; i.e. O God, said Moses, deliver us from those knights 
who are pursuing us. 

‘“«The fourth point, i.e. 7a: and_/a in the Greek is the same as 
Jamulus in the Latin; and that is the same as mug (slave) in the 
Gaelic; i.e. O God, said Moses, deliver us from those slaves who 
are pursuing us. 

‘«“The fifth point, i.e. sol: and sol is the same as grzan (sun); 
and that is the same as righteousness; because righteousness and 
Christ are not different; i.e. O Christ, said Moses, deliver us. 

‘“The sixth point, i.e. /a, is the same as /av; and that is the 
same as zndail (wash); i.e. O God, said Moses, wash away our 
sins from us. 

‘« And on the singing of that laud Pharaoh and his host were 
drowned. 

«“Understand, O man, that in whatever place this laud, i.e. this 
chant, is sung, the devil is bound by it, and his power is extirpated 
thence, and the power of God is called in.” 

‘We have been taught that the names of the first six notes 


1 The milk of speech consists in rewards to be obtained by the 
Rig-veda, &c. Or we may translate, Speech yields its milk to him 
who is able to milk speech. 
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syllables of the name of udgitha, he becomes rich 
in food and able to eat food. 

8. Next follows the fulfilment of prayers. Let 
a man thus meditate on the Upasaramas, i.e. the 
objects which have to be approached by meditation: 
Let him (the Udgat7z) quickly reflect on the Saman 
with which he is going to praise; 

9. Let him quickly reflect on the Azk in which 
that SAman occurs; on the Ashi (poet) by whom 
it was seen or composed; on the Devata (object) 
which he is going to praise ; 

10. On the metre in which he is going to praise; on 
the tune with which he is going to sing for himself; 

11. On the quarter of the world which he is going 
to praise. Lastly, having approached himself (his 
name, family, &c.) by meditation, let him sing the 
hymn of praise, reflecting on his desire, and avoiding 
all mistakes in pronunciation, &c. Quickly? will the 
desire be then fulfilled to him, for the sake of which he 
may have offered his hymn of praise, yea, for which 
he may have offered his hymn of praise’. 


in the gamut were suggested by the initial syllables of the first 
six hemistichs in one of the stanzas of a hymn to St. John: 

Ut queant laxis 

Resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum 

Famuli tuorum, 

Solve polluti 

Labii reatum, 

Sancte Joannes.’ 

? Abhyaso ha yat, lit. depend on it that it will be fulfilled, but 
always explained by quickly. See AA. Up. II, 1, 4; III, 19, 4; 
V,10, 7. Frequently, but wrongly, written with a dental s. 

® The repetition of the last sentence is always an indication 
that a chapter is finished. This old division into chapters is of 
great importance for a proper study of the Upanishads. 
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FourtH KHuHawnpa. 


1. Let a man meditate on the syllable Om, for 
the udgitha is sung beginning with Om. And this 
is the full account of the syllable Om :— 

2. The Devas, being afraid of death, entered 
upon (the performance of the sacrifice prescribed 
in) the threefold knowledge (the three Vedas). They 
covered themselves with the metrical hymns. Be- 
cause they covered (fad) themselves with. the 
hymns, therefore the hymns are called £/andas. 

3. Then, as a fisherman might observe a fish in 
the water, Death observed the Devas in the 422, 
Yagus, and Saman-(sacrifices). And the Devas seeing 
this, rose from the Az£, Yagus, and Sdman-sacrifices, 
and entered the Svara!, i.e. the Om (they meditated 
on the Om). 

4. When a man has mastered the Rig-veda, he 
says quite loud Om; the same, when he has mas- 
tered the SAman and the Yagus. This Svara is the 
imperishable (syllable), the immortal, free from fear. 
Because the Devas entered it, therefore they be- 
came immortal, and free from fear. 

5. He who knowing this loudly pronounces (pra- 
nauti)? that syllable, enters the same (imperish- 
able) syllable, the Svara, the immortal, free from 
fear, and having entered it, becomes immortal, as 
the Devas are immortal. 


RCo a ee ae 
2 Pranauti, he lauds, i.e. he meditates on. Comm. 
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FirtH Kuawpa. 


1. The udgitha is the pravava1, the pravava is 
the udgitha. And as the udgitha is the sun?, so is 
the prazava, for he (the sun) goes sounding Om. 

2. ‘Him I sang praises to, therefore art thou my 
only one,’ thus said Kaushitaki to his son. ‘Do thou 
revolve his rays, then thou wilt have many sons.’ 
So much in reference to the Devas. 

3. Now with reference to the body. Let aman 
meditate on the udgitha as the breath (in the mouth), 
for he goes sounding Om’. 

4. ‘Him I sang praises to, therefore art thou my 
only son,’ thus said Kaushitaki to his son. ‘Do thou 
therefore sing praises to the breath as manifold, if 
thou wishest to have many sons.’ 

5. He who knows that the udgitha is the pra- 
mava, and the prazava the udgitha, rectifies from 
the seat of the Hotvz priest any mistake committed 
by the Udgatvz priest in performing the udgitha, 
yea, in performing the udgitha. 


SrxtH KHuHawnpa. 


1. The Az (veda) is this earth, the Saman (veda) 
is fre. This Saman (fire) rests on that zé (earth) +. 
Therefore the Saman is sung as resting on the A7é. 


1 Pramava is the name used chiefly by the followers of the Rig- 
veda, udgitha the name used by the followers of the Sama-veda. 
Both words are intended for the syllable Om. 

Cl Ae aU pelea ar 

* The breath in the mouth, or the chief breath, says Om, i.e. 
gives permission to the five senses to act, just as the sun, by 
saying Om, gives permission to all living beings to move about. 

* The Sama verses are mostly taken from the Rig-veda. 
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Sa is this earth, ama is fire, and that makes 
Sama. 

2. The Azz is the sky, the Sdman air. This 
Saman (air) rests on that Azé (sky). Therefore the 
Saman is sung as resting on the Azé. SA is the sky, 
ama the air, and that makes SAma. 

3. Azké is heaven, SAman the sun. This SAman 
(sun) rests on that Azé (heaven). Therefore the 
Sdman is sung as resting on the Azé SA is heaven, 
ama the sun, and that makes SAma. 

4. &zk is the stars, SAman the moon. This 
Sdman (moon) rests on that #& (stars). Therefore 
the Saman is sung as resting on the Azé. Sa is the 
stars, ama the moon, and that makes S4ma. 

5. zk is the white light of the sun, SAman the 
blue exceeding darkness! (in the sun), This SAman 
(darkness) rests on that Azé (brightness). There- 
fore the Saman is sung as resting on the /z&. 

6. Sa is the white light of the sun, ama the blue 
exceeding darkness, and that makes Sama. 

Now that golden? person, who is seen within the 
sun, with golden beard and golden hair, golden 
altogether to the very tips of his nails, 

7. Whose eyes are like blue lotus’s*, his name is 
ut, for he has risen (udita) above all evil. He also 
who knows this, rises above all evil. 

8. ARzk and Sdman are his joints, and therefore 
he is udgitha. And therefore he who praises him 


1 The darkness which is seen by those who can concentrate 
their sight on the sun. 

2 Bright as gold. 

3 The colour of the lotus is described by a comparison with the 
Kapy4sa, the seat of the monkey (kapipr/sh/Aanto yena upavisati), 
It was probably a botanical name. 
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(the ut) is called the Ud-gatv7! (the out-singer). He 
(the golden person, called ut) is lord of the worlds 
beyond that (sun), and of all the wishes of the Devas 
(inhabiting those worlds). So much with reference 
to the Devas. 

SEVENTH Kuawpa. 

1. Now with reference to the body. Azk is speech, 
Saman breath 2. This SAman (breath) rests on that 
Rk (speech). Therefore the Saman is sung as 
resting on the Az&. SA is speech, ama is breath, 
and that makes SAma. 

2. Rzk is the eye, Sdman the self. This Saman 
(shadow) rests on that Az (eye). Therefore the 
Saman is sung as resting on the Azz. Sa is the 
eye, ama the self,and that makes S4m a. 

3. zk is the ear, SAman the mind. This SAman 
(mind) rests on that Az&é (ear). Therefore the 
Sdman is sung as resting on the Azs Sa is the 
ear,ama the mind, and that makes Sama. 

4. &zk is the white light of the eye, Saman- the 
blue exceeding darkness. This SAman (darkness) 
rests on the /zé (brightness). Therefore the Saman 
is sung as resting on the Az&. Sa is the white light 
of the eye, ama the blue exceeding darkness, and 
that makes S4ma. 

5. Now the person who is seen in the eye, he is 
Rik, he is Saman, Uktha‘, Yagus, Brahman. The 
form of that person (in the eye) is the same® as the 


* Name of the principal priest of the Sama-veda. 

* Breath in the nose, sense of smelling. Comm. 

° The shadow-self, the likeness or image thrown upon the eye; 
see Kh. Up. VIII, g, 1. 

* A set of hymns to be recited, whereas the Sdman is sung, and 
the Yagus muttered. 

eT Ghe A Opel 6.0, 
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form of the other person (in the sun), the joints of the 
one (Aezé and Saman) are the joints of the other, the 
name of the one (ut) is the name of the other. 

6. He is lord of the worlds beneath that (the 
self in the eye), and of all the wishes of men. 
Therefore all who sing to the viva (lyre), sing him, 
and from him also they obtain wealth. 

7. He who knowing this sings a Saman, sings to 
both (the adhidaivata and adhydtma self, the person 
in the sun and the person in the eye, as one and 
the same person). He obtains through the one, 
yea, he obtains the worlds beyond that, and the 
wishes of the Devas; 

8. And he obtains through the other the worlds 
beneath that, and the wishes of men. 

Therefore an Udgatvz priest who knows this, may 
say (to the sacrificer for whom he officiates) ; 

9. ‘What wish shall I obtain for you by my 
songs?’ For he who knowing this sings a Saman 
is able to obtain wishes through his song, yea, 
through his song. 


EicHtH KHAwNDA. 


1. There were once three men, well-versed in 
udgitha!, Silaka Salavatya, Kaikitayana Dalbhya, 
and Pravahaza Gaivali. They said: ‘We are well- 
versed in udgitha. Let us have a discussion on 
udgitha.’ 

2. They all agreed and sat down. Then Prava- 
hava Gaivali? said: ‘Sirs, do you both speak first, 


1 Cognisant of the deeper meanings of udgitha, i.e. Om. 

2 He, though not being a Brahmama, turns out to be the only 
one who knows the true meaning of udgitha, i.e. the Highest 
Brahman. 
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for I wish to hear what two Brahmazas! have to 
say. 

A Then Silaka Salavatya said to Kaikitayana 
Dalbhya: ‘Let me ask you.’ 

‘Ask,’ he replied. 

4. ‘What is the origin of the Saman?’ ‘Tone 
(svara),’ he replied. 

‘What is the origin of tone?’ ‘Breath, he 
replied. 

‘What is the origin of breath?’ ‘Food, he 
replied. 

‘What is the origin of food?’ ‘Water, he 
replied. 

5. ‘What is the origin of water?’ ‘ That world 
(heaven), he replied. 

‘And what is the origin of that world ?’— 

He replied: ‘Let no man carry the Saman 
beyond the world of svarga (heaven). We place 
(recognise) the Saman in the world of svarga, for 
the Saman is extolled as svarga (heaven). 

6. Then said Silaka Salavatya to Kaikitayana 
Dalbhya: ‘O Dalbhya, thy Sdman is not firmly 
established. And if any one were to say, Your 
head shall fall off (if you be wrong), surely your 
head would now fall.’ 

7. ‘Well then, let me know this from you, Sir,’ 
said Dalbhya. 

‘Know it,’ replied Silaka Salavatya. 

‘What is the origin of that world (heaven) : a 
‘This world,’ he replied. 

‘And what is the origin of this world ?’— 

He replied: ‘Let no man carry the Sdman be- 
yond this world as its rest. We place the SAaman 


* In V,3, 5, Pravahaza Gaivali is distinctly called a raganyabandhu. 
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in this world as its rest, for the SAman is extolled 
as rest.’ 

8. Then said Pravahawa Gaivali to Silaka Sala- 
vatya: ‘Your Saman (the earth), O Salavatya, has 
an end. And if any one were to say, Your head 
shall fall off (if you be wrong), surely your head 
would now fall.’ 

‘Well then, let me know this from you, Sir,’ said 
Salavatya. 

‘Know it, replied Gaivali. 


Ninto KHaAwpa. 


1. ‘What is the origin of this world?’ ‘ Ether!) 
he replied. For all these beings take their rise 
from the ether, and return into the ether. Ether 
is older than these, ether is their rest. 

2. He is indeed the udgitha (Om= Brahman), 
greater than great (parovartyas), he is without end. 

He who knowing this meditates on the udgitha, 
the greater than great, obtains what is greater than 
great, he conquers the worlds which are greater 
than great. 

3. Atidhanvan Saunaka, having taught this udgi- 
tha to Udara-sdzdilya, said: ‘As long as they will 
know in your family this udgitha, their life in this 
world will be greater than great. 

4. ‘And thus also will be their state in the other 
world. He who thus knows the udgitha, and 
meditates on it thus, his life in this world will be 
greater than great, and also his state in the other 
world, yea, in the other world. 


1 Ether, or we might translate it by space, both being intended, 
however, as names or symbols of the Highest Brahman. See 
Vedanta-sfitra I, 1, 22. 
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Tentu KuHaAwpa. 

1. When the Kurus had been destroyed by (hail) 
stones}, Ushasti Kakrayawa lived as a beggar with 
his virgin? wife at Ibhyagrama. 

2. Seeing a chief eating beans, he begged of 
him. The chief said: ‘I have no more, except 
those which are put away for me here.’ 

3. Ushasti said: ‘Give me to eat of them.’ He 
gave him the beans, and said: ‘There is something 
to drink also. Then said Ushasti: ‘If I drank of 
it, I should have drunk what was left by another, 
and is therefore unclean.’ 

4. The chief said: ‘Were not those beans also 
left over and therefore unclean ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘for I should not have lived, 
if I had not eaten them, but the drinking of water 
would be mere pleasure *.’ 

5. Having eaten himself, Ushasti gave the re- 
maining beans to his wife. But she, having eaten 
before, took them and put them away. 

6. Rising the next morning, Ushasti said to 
her: ‘Alas, if we could only get some food, we 
might gain a little wealth. The king here is going 
to offer a sacrifice, he should choose me for all the 
priestly offices.’ 


? When they had been killed either by stone weapons, or by a 
shower of stones, which produced a famine in the land. Comm. 

2 Akt is not the name of the wife of Ushasti, nor does it mean 
strong enough to travel. Sankara explains it as anupagAtapayo- 
dharadistrivyafigana, and Anandagiri adds, Svairasamare ’pi na 
vyabhikarasanketi darsayitum 4/ikyeti viseshavam. She was so 
young that she was allowed to run about freely, without exciting 
any suspicion. Another commentator says, Grzhad bahirgantu- 
marha anupagatapayodhara. 

* Or, according to the commentator, ‘ water I can get whenever 
1 like’ 
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7. His wife said to him: ‘Look, here are those 
beans of yours.’ Having eaten them, he went to 
the sacrifice which was being performed. 

8. He went and sat down on the orchestra near 
the Udgatr7s, who were going to sing their hymns of 
praise. And he said to the Prastotr? (the leader) : 

g. ‘ Prastotrz, if you, without knowing! the deity 
which belongs to the prastava (the hymns &c. of 
the Prastotvz), are going to sing it, your head will 
fall off.’ 

10. In the same manner he addressed the Udgatr7: 
‘ Udgatrz, if you, without knowing the deity which 
belongs to the udgitha (the hymns of the Udgatr7), 
are going to sing it, your head will fall off’ 

11. In the same manner he addressed the Pra- 
tihartvz: ‘ Pratihartvz, if you, without knowing the 
deity which belongs to the pratihdra (the hymns of 
the Pratihartvz), are going to sing it, your head will 
fall off.’ 

They stopped, and sat down in silence. 


ELEVENTH KHAWDA,. 


1. Then the sacrificer said to him: ‘I should 
like to know who you are, Sir. He replied: ‘I am 
Ushasti Aakrayama.’ 

2. He said: ‘I looked for you, Sir, for all these 
sacrificial offices, but not finding you’, I chose 
others.’ 


1 The commentator is at great pains to show that a priest may 
officiate without knowing the secret meanings here assigned to 
certain parts of the sacrifice, and without running any risk of 
punishment. Only, if another priest is present, who is initiated, 
then the uninitiated, taking his place, is in danger of losing his 
head. 

2 Should it be avittva, as in I, 2, 9? 
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3. ‘But now, Sir, take all the sacrificial offices.’ 

Ushasti said: ‘Very well; but let those, with my 
permission, perform the hymns of praise. Only as 
much wealth as you give to them, so much give 
to me also.’ 

The sacrificer assented. 

4. Then the Prastot7z approached him, saying: 
‘Sir, you said to me, “ Prastotrz, if you, without 
knowing the deity which belongs to the prastava, 
are going to sing it, your head will fall off,’—which 
then is that deity?’ 

5. He said: ‘Breath (prava). For all these beings 
merge into breath alone, and from breath they arise. 
This is the deity belonging to the prastava. If, 
without knowing that deity, you had sung forth 
your hymns, your head would have fallen off, after 
you had been warned by me.’ 

6. Then the Udgatrvz approached him, saying : 
‘Sir, you said to me, “ Udgat77, if you, without 
knowing the deity which belongs to the udgitha, 
are going to sing it, your head will fall off,’— 
which then is that deity ?’ 

7. He said: ‘The sun (aditya). For all these 
beings praise the sun when it stands on high. This 
is the deity belonging to the udgitha. If, without 
knowing that deity, you had sung out your hymns, 
your head would have fallen off, after you had been 
warned by me.’ 

8. Then the Pratihartyz approached him, saying : 
‘Sir, you said to me, “ Pratihartvz, if you, without 
knowing the deity belonging to the pratihdra, are 
going to sing it, your head will fall off”’—which 
then is that deity ?’ 


9. He said: ‘Food (anna). For all these beings 
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live when they partake of food. This is the deity 
belonging to the pratihadra. If, without knowing 
that deity, you had sung your hymns, your head 
would have fallen off, after you had been warned 
by me!’ 


TWELFTH KHANDA. 


1. Now follows the udgitha of the dogs. Vaka 
Dalbhya, or, as he was also called, Glava Maitreya, 
went out to repeat the Veda (in a quiet place). 

2. A white (dog) appeared before him, and other 
dogs gathering round him, said to him: ‘Sir, sing 
and get us food, we are hungry.’ 

3. The white dog said to them: ‘Come to me 
to-morrow morning.’ Vaka Dalbhya, or, as he was 
also called, Glava Maitreya, watched. 

4. The dogs came on, holding together, each dog 
keeping the tail of the preceding dog in his mouth, 
as the priests do when they are going to sing praises 
with the Vahishpavamana hymn’. After they had 
settled down, they began to say Hin. 

5. ‘Om, let us eat! Om, let us drink! Om, may 
the divine Varuza, Pragdpati, Savitvz* bring us food! 
Lord of food, bring hither food, bring it, Om!’ 


1 There are certain etymological fancies for assigning each 
deity to a certain portion of the Sama-veda ceremonial. Thus 
prama is assigned to the prastava, because both words begin 
with pra. Aditya is assigned to the udgftha, because the sun 
is ut. Anna, food, is assigned to the pratihara, because food 
is taken, pratihrzyate, &c. 

2 This alludes to a ceremony where the priests have to walk 
in procession, each priest holding the gown of the preceding 
priest. 

3 The commentator explains Varuza and Pragdpati as epithets 
of Savitrz, or the sun, meaning rain-giver and man-protector. 
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THIRTEENTH KHANDA1. 


1. The syllable H4u®? is this world (the earth), 
the syllable Hai* the air, the syllable Atha the 
moon, the syllable Iha the self, the syllable it is 
Agni, fire. 

2. The syllable U is the sun, the syllable E is the 
Nihava or invocation, the syllable Auhoi® is the 
Visve Devas, the syllable Hin is Pragdpati, Svara ° 
(tone) is breath (prada), the syllable Ya is food, the 
syllable Vag? is Virag. 

3. The thirteenth stobha syllable, viz. the indis- 
tinct syllable Hun, is the Undefinable (the Highest 
Brahman). 

4. Speech yields the milk, which is the milk of 
speech itself to him who knows this Upanishad 
(secret doctrine) of the Sdmans in this wise. He 
becomes rich in food, and able to eat food *,—yea, 
able to eat food. 


1 The syllables here mentioned are the so-called stobhaksha- 
ras, sounds used in the musical recitation of the SAman hymns, 
probably to fill out the intervals in the music for which there were 
no words in the hymns. These syllables are marked in the MSS. 
of the Sdma-veda, but their exact character and purpose are not 
quite clear. 

2 A stobha syllable used in the Rathantara SAman. 

* Used in the Vamadevya SAman. 

* The Sadman addressed to Agni takes the syllable ¢ as nidhana. 

> The stobha syllables used in the Sdéman addressed to the 
Visve Devas. 

pee Ah Up. 1,4, 4. 

"The commentator takes vag as a stobha, as a syllable 
occurring in hymns addressed to Virag, and as implying either 
the deity Virag or food. 

* Te. wealthy and healthy. 
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SECOND PRAPAZ/HAKA. 


First KuHawpa. 


1. Meditation on the whole! of the Sdman is 
good, and people, when anything is good, say it is 
Saman ; when it is not good, it is not SAman. 

2. Thus they also say, he approached him with 
Sdman, i.e. becomingly; and he approached him 
without Saman, i. e. unbecomingly. 

3. And they also say, truly this is SAman for us, 
i.e, it is good for us, when it is good; and truly 
that is not Sdman for us, i.e. it is not good for 
us, when it is not good. 

4. If any one knowing this meditates on the 
Saman as good, depend upon it all good qualities 
will approach quickly, aye, they will become his 
own ?, 

SECOND KHAwpa. 

1. Let a man meditate on the fivefold Saman * 
as the five worlds. The hinkdra is the earth, the 
prastava the fire, the udgitha the sky, the pratihara 
the sun, the nidhana heaven; so in an ascending 


line. 
2. In a descending line, the hinkara is heaven, 


1 Hitherto meditation on certain portions only of the Sdma- 
veda and the Sama-sacrifice had been enjoined, and their deeper 
meaning explained. Now the same is done for the whole of the 
Saman. 

2. Ct BA, Up. ii, 195-4: 

8 The five forms in which the Saman is used for sacrificial 
purposes. The Saman is always to be understood as the Good, 
as Dharma, and as Brahman. 
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the prastava the sun, the udgitha the sky, the 
pratihara the fire, the nidhana the earth. 

3. The worlds in an ascending and in a descend- 
ing line belong to him who knowing this meditates 
on the fivefold SAman as the worlds 1. 


Tuirp KuHanpaA. 


1. Let a man meditate on the fivefold Saman 
as rain. The hinkara is wind (that brings the 
rain); the prastava is, ‘the cloud is come;’ the 
udgitha is, ‘it rains;’ the pratihdra, ‘it flashes, it 
thunders ;’ 

2. The nidhana is, ‘it stops. There is rain for 
him, and he brings rain for others who thus knowing 
meditates on the fivefold SAman as rain. 


FourtH KHAwNDA. 


1. Let a man meditate on the fivefold SAman 
in all waters. When the clouds gather, that is the 
hinkara; when it rains, that is the prastava; that 
which flows in the east ?, that is the udgitha; that 
which flows in the west*, that is the pratihara; the 
sea is the nidhana. 

2. He does not die in water‘, nay, he is rich in 


1 The commentator supplies some fanciful reasons why each of 
the five Sdmans is identified with certain objects. Earth is said to 
be the hinkara, because both always come first. Agni is prastava, 
because sacrifices are praised in the fire (prastflyante). The sky is 
udgitha, because it is also called gagana, and both words have the 
letter g in common. The sun is pratihara, because everybody 
wishes the sun to come towards him (prati). Heaven is nidhana, 
because those who depart from here are placed there (nidhi- 
yante), &c. 

2 The Ganges, &c. Comm. 

5 The Narmada, &c. Comm. 

* The- commentator adds, ‘unless he wishes to die in the 
Ganges.’ 
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water who knowing this meditates on the fivefold 
Sadman as all waters. 


FirtH KHAwpa. 


1. Let a man meditate on the fivefold SAman as 
the seasons. The hinkdra is spring, the prastava 
summer (harvest of yava, &c.), the udgitha the 
rainy season, the pratihdra autumn, the nidhana 
winter. 

2. The seasons belong to him, nay, he is always 
in season (successful) who knowing this meditates 
on the fivefold Saman as the seasons. 


SrxtH KHANDA. 


1. Let a man meditate on the fivefold SAman in 
animals. The hinkara is goats, the prastava sheep, 
the udgitha cows, the pratihara horses, the nidhana 
man. 

2. Animals belong to him, nay, he is rich in 
animals who knowing this meditates on the fivefold 
Saman as animals. 


SEVENTH KHANDA. 


1. Let a man meditate on the fivefold Sdman, 
which is greater than great, as the prdavas (senses). 
The hinkdara is smell! (nose), the prastava speech 
(tongue), the udgitha sight (eye), the pratihara 
hearing (ear), the nidhana mind. These are one 
greater than the other. 

2. What is greater than great belongs to him, 
nay, he conquers the worlds which are greater than 


1 Prana is explained by ghraza, smell; possibly ghraza may 
have been the original reading. Anyhow, it cannot be the mukhya 
prava here, because it is distinctly represented as the lowest sense. 
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great, who knowing this meditates on the fivefold 
SAman, which is greater than great, as the pravas 
(senses). 


EicHtH KHAwpDaA. 


1. Next for the sevenfold Saman. Let a man 
meditate on the sevenfold Sdéman in _ speech. 
Whenever there is in speech the syllable hun’, 
that is hinkara, pra is the prastava, 4 is the adi, 
the first, i.e. Om, 

2. Ud is the udgitha, pra the pratihara, upa the 
upadrava, ni the nidhana. 

3. Speech yields the milk, which is the milk of 
speech itself, to him who knowing this meditates on 
the sevenfold SAman in speech. He becomes rich in 
food, and able to eat food. 


NintH Kuanpa. 


1. Let a man meditate on the sevenfold Sdman 
as the sun. The sun is Sdman, because he is 
always the same (sama); he is Sdman because he 
is the same, everybody thinking he looks towards 
me, he looks towards me 2. 

2. Let him know that all beings are dependent 
on him (the sun). What he is before his rising, 
that is the hinkara. On it animals are dependent. 
Therefore animals say hin (before sunrise), for they 
share the hinkara of that SAman (the sun). 

3. What he is when first risen, that is the pra- 
stava. On it men are dependent. Therefore men 
love praise (prastuti) and celebrity, for they share 
the prastava of that SAman. 


* These are again the stobhaksharas, or musical syllables used 
in the performance of the Sdman hymns ; see p. 22. 
2 Cf. Kh. Up. I, 2, 2. Comm. 
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4. What he is at the time of the sangava!, that 
is the Adi, the first, the Om. On it birds are de- 
pendent. Therefore birds fly about in the sky 
without support, holding themselves, for they share 
the adi? (the Om) of that SAman. 

5. What he is just at noon, that is the udgitha. 
On it the Devas are dependent (because they are 
brilliant). Therefore they are the best of all the 
descendants of Pragdpati, for they share the udgt- 
tha of that Sdman. 

6. What he is after midday and before afternoon, 
that is the pratihdra. On it all germs are depend- 
ent. Therefore these, having been conceived (pra- 
tihyzta), do not fall, for they share the pratihara of 
that Saman. 

7. What he is after the afternoon and before 
sunset, that is the upadrava. On it the animals 
of the forest are dependent. Therefore, when they 
see a man, they run (upadravanti) to the forest as 
a safe hiding-place, for they share the upadrava of 
that Saman. 

8. What he is when he first sets, that is the 
nidhana. On it the fathers are dependent. There- 
fore they put them*® down (nidadhati), for they 
share the nidhana of that SAdman. Thus a man 
meditates on the sevenfold Saman as the sun. 


1 When the sun puts forth his rays, and when the cows are 
together with their calves, i.e. as Rajendralal Mitra says, after 
the cows have been milked and are allowed by the cowherds to 
suckle their young. 

2 The tertium comparationis is here the 4 of Adi and the 
4 of Adaya, i.e. holding. The d might have been added. 

3 The cakes for the ancestral spirits, or the spirits themselves. 
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TentH Kuawpa. 

1. Next let a man meditate on the sevenfold 
Saman which is uniform in itself! and leads beyond 
death. The word hinkdara has three syllables, the word 
prastava has three syllables: that is equal (sama). 

2. The word Adi (first, Om) has two syllables, 
the word pratihdra has four syllables. Taking one 
syllable from that over, that is equal (sama). 

3. The word udgitha has three syllables, the 
word upadrava has four syllables. With three and 
three syllables it should be equal. One syllable being 
left over, it becomes trisyllabic. Hence it is equal. 

4. The word nidhana has three syllables, there- 
fore it is equal. These make twenty-two syllables. 

5. With twenty-one syllables a man reaches the 
sun (and death), for the sun is the twenty-first? from 
here; with the twenty-second he conquers what is 
beyond the sun: that is blessedness, that is freedom 
from grief, 

6. He obtains here the victory over the sun 
(death), and there is a higher victory than the 
victory over the sun for him, who knowing this 
meditates on the sevenfold Saéman as uniform in 
itself, which leads beyond death, yea, which leads 
beyond death. 


ELEVENTH Kuawpa’. 
1. The hinkara is mind, the prastava speech, the 
udgitha sight, the pratihdra hearing, the nidhana 


1 Atmasammita is explained by the commentator either as 
having the same number of syllables in the names of the different 
Samans, or as equal to the Highest Self. 

* There are twelve months, five seasons, three worlds, then 
follows the sun as the twenty-first. Comm. 

* After having explained the secret meaning of the whole S4ma- 
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breath. That is the Gdyatra Saman, as interwoven 
in the (five) prazas 1. 

2. He who thus knows this Gayatra interwoven 
in the prazas, keeps his senses, reaches the full life, 
he lives long?, becomes great with children and 
cattle, great by fame. The rule of him who thus 
meditates on the Gayatra is, ‘ Be not high-minded.’ 


TWELFTH KHAwWpA. 
1, The hinkara is, he rubs (the fire-stick); the 


prastava, smoke rises; the udgitha, it burns; the 
pratihdra, there are glowing coals; the nidhana, it 
goes down; the nidhana, it is gone out. This is 
the Rathantara Sdman as interwoven in fire *. 

2. He who thus knows this Rathantara inter- 
woven in fire, becomes radiant* and strong. He 
reaches the full life, he lives long, becomes great 
with children and cattle, great by fame. The rule 
is, ‘Do not rinse the mouth or spit before the fire.’ 


THIRTEENTH KUuANDA. 


1, 2. Next follows the VAmadevya as interwoven 
in generation °, 


veda ceremonial, as it is to be understood by meditation only 
(dhyana), he proceeds to explain the secret meaning of the same 
ceremonial, giving to each its proper name in proper succession 
(gAyatra, rathantara, &c.), and showing the hidden purport of 
those names. 

1 Cf. Kh. Up. Il, 7, 1, where prava is explained differently. 
The Gayatri itself is sometimes called prama. 

2 The commentator generally takes gyok in the sense of bright. 

3 The Rathantara is used for the ceremony of producing fire. 

4 Brahmavarfasa is the ‘glory of countenance’ produced by 
higher knowledge, an inspired look. Annéda, lit. able to eat, 
healthy, strong. 

° Upamantrayate sa hink4ro, gflapayate sa prastava/, striya saha 
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FouRTEENTH KHAWDA. 

1. Rising, the sun is the hink4ra, risen, he is the 
prastava, at noon he is the udgitha, in the afternoon 
he is the pratihara, setting, he is the nidhana. That 
is the Brzhat SAman as interwoven in the sun}. 

2. He who thus knows the Brvzhat as interwoven 
in the sun, becomes refulgent? and strong, he 
reaches the full life, he lives long, becomes great 
with children and cattle, great by fame. His rule 
is, ‘Never complain of the heat of the sun.’ 


FIFTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. The mists gather, that is the hinkdra; the 
cloud has risen, that is the prastava; it rains, that 
is the udgitha; it flashes and thunders, that is the 
pratihdra; it stops, that is the nidhana. That is 
the Vairipa Sdman, as interwoven in Parganya, the 
god of rain. 

2. He who thus knows the Vairfipa as interwoven 
in Parganya, obtains all kinds of cattle (virfipa), he 
reaches the full life, he lives long, becomes great 
with children and cattle, great by fame. His rule 
is, ‘Never complain of the rain.’ 


SIXTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. The hinkara is spring, the prastava summer, 
the udgitha the rainy season, the pratihara autumn, 


sete sa udgithas, pratistri saha sete sa pratihdrak, kAlam gakshati 
tan nidhanam, param gakfhati tan nidhanam. Etad vamadevyam 
mithune protam. 2. Sa ya evam etad vamadevyam mithune pro- 
tam veda, mithuni bhavati, mithunan mithunat pragdyate, sarvam 
ayur eti, gyog givati, mahan pragay4 pasubhir bhavati, mahan 
kirttya. Na kamsana pariharet tad vratam. 

* The sun is bréhat. The Brzhat SAman is to be looked upon 
as the sun, or the Brzhat has Aditya for its deity. 

* The same as brahmavaréasin. 
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the nidhana winter. That is the Vairaga SAman, 
as interwoven in the seasons. 

2. He who thus knows the Vairdga, as interwoven 
in the seasons, shines (virdgati) through children, 
cattle, and glory of countenance. He reaches the 
full life, he lives long, becomes great with children 
and cattle, great by fame. His rule is, ‘ Never 
complain of the seasons.’ 


SEVENTEENTH KHAwDA. 


1. The hinkdra is the earth, the prastava the sky, 
the udgitha heaven, the pratihdra the regions, the 
nidhana the sea. These are the Sakvari Sdmans, 
as interwoven in the worlds}. 

2. He who thus knows the Sakvaris, as inter- 
woven in the worlds, becomes possessed of the 
worlds, he reaches the full life, he lives long, be- 
comes great with children and cattle, great by fame. 
His rule is, ‘ Never complain of the worlds.’ 


EIGHTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. The hinkdra is goats, the prastava sheep, 
the udgttha cows, the pratihara horses, the nidhana 
man. These are the Revatt SAmans, as interwoven 
in animals. 

2, He who thus knows these Revatts, as inter- 
woven in animals, becomes rich in animals?, he 
reaches the full life, he lives long, becomes great 
with children and cattle, great by fame. His rule 
is, ‘Never complain of animals.’ 


1 The Sakvarts are sung with the Mahanamnis. These are said 
to be water, and the worlds are said to rest on water. 
2 Revat means rich. 
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NINETEENTH KHANDA. 


1. The hinkdra is hair, the prastéva skin, the 
udgitha flesh, the pratihdra bone, the nidhana 
marrow. That is the Yagiidyagitya Sdaman, as 
interwoven in the members of the body. 

2. He who thus knows the Yagiiayagiitya, as 
interwoven in the members of the body, becomes 
possessed of strong limbs, he is not crippled in any 
limb, he reaches the full life, he lives long, becomes 
great with children and cattle, great by fame. His 
rule is, ‘Do not eat marrow for a year, or ‘Do 
not eat marrow at all.’ 


TWENTIETH KHANDA. 


1. The hinkdra is fire, the prastava air, the ud- 
githa the sun, the pratihdra the stars, the nidhana 
the moon. That is the Ragana Saman, as inter- 
woven in the deities. 

2. He who thus knows the RaAagana, as inter- 
woven in the deities, obtains the same world, the 
same happiness, the same company as the gods, he 
reaches the full life, he lives long, becomes great 
with children and cattle, great by fame. His rule 
is, ‘Do not speak evil of the Brahmazas.’ 


TWENTY-FIRST KHAWDA. 


1. The hinkara is the threefold knowledge, the 
prastava these three worlds, the udgitha Agni (fire), 
Vayu (air), and Aditya (sun), the pratihara the stars, 
the birds, and the rays, the nidhana the serpents, 
Gandharvas, and fathers. That is the Sdman, as 
interwoven in everything. 

2. Hewho thus knows this SAman, as interwoven 
in everything, he becomes everything. 


Il PRAPATHAKA, 22 KHANDA, 2. a3 


3. And thus it is said in the following verse : 
‘There are the fivefold three (the three kinds of 
sacrificial knowledge, the three worlds &c. in their 
fivefold form, i.e. as identified with the hinkdra, the 
prastava, &c.), and the other forms of the Saman. 
Greater than these there is nothing else besides.’ 

4. He who knows this, knows everything. All 
regions offer him gifts. His rule is, ‘Let him 
meditate (on the Sdman), knowing that he is 
everything, yea, that he is everything1, 


TWENTY-SECOND KHAwpA 2, 


1. The udgitha, of which a poet said, I choose 
the deep sounding note of the SAman as good for 
cattle, belongs to Agni; the indefinite note belongs 
to Pragapati, the definite note to Soma, the soft and 
smooth note to Vayu, the smooth and strong note to 
Indra, the heron-like note to Brvzhaspati, the dull 
note to Varuza. Let’a man cultivate all of these, 
avoiding, however, that of Varuza. 

2. Let a man sing3, wishing to obtain by his 
song immortality for the Devas. ‘May I obtain by 
my song oblations (svadha) for the fathers, hope 
for men, fodder and water for animals, heaven for 
the sacrificer, food for myself, thus reflecting on 
these in his mind, let a man (Udgatr7 priest) sing 
praises, without making mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion, &c. 


1 Here ends the SAmopdsana. 

2 These are lucubrations on the different tones employed in 
singing the Sdman hymns, and their names, such as vinardi, ani- 
rukta, nirukta, mrzdu slakshva, slakshva balavad, kraufiza, apa- 
dhvanta. 

8 It would be better if the first ity 4gfyet could be left out. 
The commentator ignores these words. 
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i Gabe 

3. All vowels (svara) belong to Indra, all sibilants 
(Ashman) to Prag&pati, all consonants (sparsa) to 
Mrityu (death). If somebody should reprove him 
for his vowels, let him say, ‘I went to Indra as 
my refuge (when pronouncing my vowels): he will 
answer thee.’ 

4. And if somebody should reprove him for his 
sibilants, let him say, ‘I went to Pragdpati as my 
refuge: he will smash thee.” And if somebody 
should reprove him for his consonants, let him say, 
‘I went to Mvztyu as my refuge: he will reduce 
thee to ashes.’ 

5. All vowels are to be pronounced with voice 
(ghosha) and strength (bala), so that the Udgatrz 
may give strength to Indra. All sibilants are to be 
pronounced, neither as if swallowed (agrasta)!, nor 
as if thrown out (nirasta)?, but well opened ® (vivvta), 
so that the Udgatrz may give himself to Praga- 
pati. All consonants are to be pronounced slowly, 
and without crowding them together‘, so that the 
Udgatrz may withdraw himself from Mvztyu. 


’ Grasa, according to the Rig-veda-pratisAkhya 766, is the 
stiffening of the root of the tongue in pronunciation. 

* Nirasa, according to the Rig-veda-pratisAkhya 760, is the with- 
drawing of the active from the passive organ in pronunciation. 

* The opening, vivrzta, may mean two things, either the opening 
of the vocal chords (kha), which imparts to the fishmans their 
surd character (Rig. Prat. 709), or the opening of the organs 
of pronunciation (karava), which for the fishmans is aspr7sh/am 
es (Rig. Prat. 719), or vivreta (Ath. Prat. I, 31; Taitt. Prat. 
II, 5). 

* Anabhinihita, for thus the commentaries give the reading, is 
explained by anabhinikshipta. On the real abhinidhana, see Rig. 
Prat. 393. The translation does not follow the commentary. The 
genitive pragapate/ is governed by paridadani. 


Il PRAPATHAKA, 24 KHANDA, I. 


Oo 
On 


‘TWENTY-THIRD KHANDA. 


1. There are three branches of the law. Sacrifice, 
study, and charity are the first}, 

2. Austerity the second, and to dwell as a Brah- 
mafarin in the house of a tutor, always mortifying 
the body in the house of a tutor, is the third. All 
these obtain the worlds of the blessed; but the 
Brahmasamstha alone (he who is firmly grounded 
in Brahman) obtains immortality. 

3. Pragapati brooded on the worlds. From them, 
thus brooded on, the threefold knowledge (sacrifice) 
issued forth. He brooded on it, and from it, thus 
brooded on, issued the three syllables, BhtZ, Bhuvad, 
Svah, 

4. He brooded on them, and from them, thus 
brooded on, issued the Om. As all leaves are 
attached to a stalk, so is all speech (all words) 
attached to the Om (Brahman). Om is all this, 
yea, Om ts all this. 


TWENTY-FOURTH KHAWDA. 


1. The teachers of Brahman (Veda) declare, as 
the Prata#-savana (morning-oblation) belongs to the 
Vasus, the Madhyandina-savana (noon-libation) to 


1 Not the first in rank or succession, but only in enumerating 
the three branches of the law. This first branch corresponds to the 
second stage, the Asrama of the householder. Austerity is meant 
for the Vanaprastha, the third asrama, while the third is intended 
for the Brahmafarin, the student, only that the naish/Aika or per- 
petual Brahmafdrin here takes the place of the ordinary student. 
The Brahmasamstha would represent the fourth Asrama, that of 
the Sanny4sin or parivrag, who has ceased to perform any works, 
even the tapas or austerities of the Vanaprastha. 
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the Rudras, the third Savana (evening-libation) to 
the Adityas and the Visve Devas, 

2. Where then is the world of the sacrificer? He 
who does not know this, how can he perform the 
sacrifice ? He only who knows, should perform it. 

_3. Before the beginning of the Prdtaranuvaka 
(matin-chant), the sacrificer, sitting down behind the 
household altar (g4rhapatya), and looking towards 
the north, sings the Sdaman, addressed to the 
Vasus: 

4. ‘Open the door of the world (the earth), let 
us see thee, that we may rule (on earth).’ 

5. Then he sacrifices, saying: ‘Adoration to 
Agni, who dwells on the earth, who dwells in the 
world! Obtain that world for me, the sacrificer! 
That is the world for the sacrificer !’ 

6. ‘I (the sacrificer) shall go thither, when this life 
is over. Take this! (he says, in offering the liba- 
tion.) Cast back the bolt!’ Having said this, 
he rises. For him the Vasus fulfil the morning- 
oblation. 

7. Before the beginning of the Mdadhyandina- 
savana, the noon-oblation, the sacrificer, sitting down 
behind the Agnidhriya altar, and looking towards 
the north, sings the Sdman, addressed to the 
Rudras : 

8. ‘Open the door of the world (the sky), let us 
see thee, that we may rule wide (in the sky),’ 

g. Then he sacrifices, saying: ‘Adoration to 


+ The commentator is always very anxious to explain that 
though it is better that a priest should know the hidden meaning 
of the sacrificial acts which he has to perform, yet there is nothing 
to prevent a priest, who has not yet arrived at this stage of know- 
ledge, from performing his duties. 
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Vayu (air), who dwells in the sky, who dwells in 
the world. Obtain that world for me, the sacri- 
ficer! That is the world for the sacrificer !’ 

10, ‘I (the sacrificer) shall go thither, when this 
life is over. Take this! Cast back the bolt!’ 
Having said this, he rises. For him the Rudras 
fulfil the noon-oblation. 

11. Before the beginning of the third oblation, 
the sacrificer, sitting down behind the Ahavantya 
altar, and looking towards the north, sings the 
Sdman, addressed to the Adityas and Visve 
Devas: 

12, ‘Open the door of the world (the heaven), 
let us see thee, that we may rule supreme (in 
heaven). This is addressed to the Adityas. 

13. Next the Saman addressed to the Visve 
Devas: ‘Open the door of the world (heaven), 
let us see thee, that we may rule supreme (in 
heaven).’ 

14. Then he sacrifices, saying: ‘Adoration to 
the Adityas and to the Visve Devas, who dwell in 
heaven, who dwell in the world. Obtain that world 
for me, the sacrificer !’ 

15. ‘That is the world for the sacrificer! I 
(the sacrificer) shall go thither, when this life is 
over. Take this! Cast back the bolt!’ Having 
said this, he rises. 

16. For him the Adityas and the Visve Devas 
fulfil the third oblation. He who knows this, 
knows the full measure of the sacrifice, yea, he 
knows it. 
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THIRD PRAPATHAKA. 


First KuawpaAl, 


1. The sun is indeed the honey? of the Devas. 
The heaven is the cross-beam (from which) the sky 
(hangs as) a hive, and the bright vapours are the 
eggs of the bees *. 

2. The eastern rays of the sun are the honey- 
cells in front. The Azé verses are the bees, the 
Rig-veda (sacrifice) is the flower, the water (of the 
sacrificial libations) is the nectar (of the flower). 

3. Those very &zé verses then (as bees) brooded 
over the Rig-veda sacrifice (the flower); and from it, 
thus brooded on, sprang as its (nectar) essence, fame, 
glory of countenance, vigour, strength, and health‘. 

4. That (essence) flowed forth and went towards 
the sun®, And that forms what we call the red 
(rohita) light of the rising sun. 


1 After the various meditations on the SAma-veda sacrifice, the 
sun is next to be meditated on, as essential t othe performance of 
all sacrifices. 

® Everybody delights in the sun, as the highest reward of all 
sacrifices. 

* I am not certain whether this passage is rightly translated. 
Rajendralal Mitra speaks of an arched bamboo, whence the atmo- 
sphere hangs pendant like a hive, in which the vapours are the 
eggs. Aptipa means a cake, and may mean a hive. In order to 
understand the simile, we ought to have a clearer idea of the con- 
struction of the ancient bee-hive. 

* Annadya, explained as food, but more likely meaning power 
to eat, appetite, health. See III, 13, 1. 

* The commentator explains: The &z& verses, on becoming 
part of the ceremonial, perform the sacrifice. The sacrifice (the 
flower), when surrounded by the Az verses (bees), yields its essence, 
the nectar. That essence consists in all the rewards to be obtained 
through sacrifice, and as these rewards are to be enjoyed in the 
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SEconD KHawpa. 


1. The southern rays of the sun are the honey- 
cells on the right. The Yagus verses are the bees, 
the Yagur-veda sacrifice is the flower, the water (of 
the sacrificial libations) is the nectar (of the flower). 

2. Those very Yagus verses (as bees) brooded 
over the Yagur-veda sacrifice (the flower) ; and from it, 
thus brooded on, sprang as its (nectar) essence, fame, 
glory of countenance, vigour, strength, and health. 

3. That flowed forth and went towards the sun. 
And that forms what we call the white (sukla) light 
of the sun. 

Tuirp Kuawpa. 

1. The western rays of the sun are the honey- 
cells behind. The SAman verses are the bees, the 
Sama-veda sacrifice is the flower, the water is the 
nectar. 

2. Those very SAman verses (as bees) brooded 
over the Sdma-veda sacrifice; and from it, thus 
brooded on, sprang as its (nectar) essence, fame, 
glory of countenance, vigour, strength, and health. 

3. That flowed forth and went towards the sun. 
And that forms what we call the dark (kzzshva) 
light of the sun. 


FourtH Kuawpa. 

1. The northern rays of the sun are the honey- 
cells on the left. The (hymns of the) Atharvangiras 
are the bees, the Itihdasa-purava! (the reading of the 
old stories) is the flower, the water is the nectar. 


next world and in the sun, therefore that essence or nectar is said 
to ascend to the sun. 

1 As there is no Atharva-veda sacrifice, properly so called, we 
have corresponding to the Atharva-veda hymns the so-called fifth 
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2. Those very hymns of the Atharvangiras (as 
bees) brooded over the Itihdsa-puraza ; and from it, 
thus brooded on, sprang as its (nectar) essence, fame, 
glory of countenance, vigour, strength, and health. 

3. That flowed forth, and went towards the sun. 
And that forms what we call the extreme dark 
(parak krishvam) light of the sun. 


FirtH KHAwpA. 


1. The upward rays of the sun are the honey- 
cells above. The secret doctrines are the bees, 
Brahman (the Om) is the flower, the water is the 
nectar. 

2. Those secret doctrines (as bees) brooded over 
Brahman (the Om); and from it, thus brooded on, 
sprang as its (nectar) essence, fame, glory of coun- 
tenance, brightness, vigour, strength, and health. 

3. That flowed forth, and went towards the sun. 
And that forms what seems to stir in the centre of 
the sun. 

4. These (the different colours in the sun) are 
the essences of the essences. For the Vedas are 
essences (the best things in the world); and of them 
(after they have assumed the form of. sacrifice) 
these (the colours rising to the sun) are again the 
essences. They are the nectar of the nectar. For 
the Vedas are nectar (immortal), and of them these 
are the nectar. 


Veda, the Itihdsa-purava. This may mean the collection of legends 
and traditions, or the old book of traditions. At all events it is 
taken as one Purawa, not as many. These ancient stories were 
repeated at the Asvamedha sacrifice during the so-called Pariplava 
nights. Many of them have been preserved in the Braéhmamas; 
others, in a more modern form, in the Mahabharata. See Weber, 
Indische Studien, I, p. 258, note. 
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SrxtH KHawpa. 


1. On the first of these nectars (the red light, 
which represents fame, glory of countenance, vigour, 
strength, health) the Vasus live, with Agni at their 
head. True, the Devas do not eat or drink, but 
they enjoy by seeing the nectar. 

2. They enter into that (red) colour, and they 
rise from that colour! 

3. He who thus knows this nectar, becomes one 
of the Vasus, with Agni at their head, he sees the 
nectar and rejoices. And he, too, having entered 
that colour, rises again from that colour. 

4. So long as the sun rises in the east and sets 
in the west’, so long does he follow the sovereign 
supremacy of the Vasus. 


SEVENTH KHANDA. 


1. On the second of these nectars the Rudras live, 
with Indra at their head. True, the Devas do not 
eat or drink, but they enjoy by seeing the nectar. 

2. They enter into that white colour, and they rise 
from that colour. 

3. He who thus knows this nectar, becomes one 
of the Rudras, with Indra at their head, he sees the 


"1 This is differently explained by the commentator. He takes 
it to mean that, when the Vasus have gone to the sun, and see 
that there is no opportunity for enjoying that colour, they rest ; 
but when they see that there is an opportunity for enjoying it, 
they exert themselves for it. I think the colour is here taken 
for the colour of the morning, which the Vasus enter, and from 
which they go forth again. 

2 1, East: Vasus: red: Agni. 2. South: Rudras: white: 
Indra.- 3. West: Aditya: dark: Varuva. 4. North: Marut: very 
dark: Soma. 5. Upward: Sadhya: centre: Brahman, 
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nectar and rejoices. And he, having entered that 
colour, rises again from that colour. 

4. So long as the sun rises in the east and sets 
in the west, twice as long does it rise in the south 
and set in the north; and so long does he follow 
the sovereign supremacy of the Rudras. 


E1cHTH KHAwDA. 


1. On the third of these nectars the Adityas 
live, with Varuza at their head. True, the Devas 
do not eat or drink, but they enjoy by seeing the 
nectar. 

2. They enter into that (dark) colour, and they 
rise from that colour. 

3. He who thus knows this nectar, becomes one 
of the Adityas, with Varuza at their head, he sees 
the nectar and rejoices. And he, having entered 
that colour, rises again from that colour. 

4. So long as the sun rises in the south and sets 
in the north, twice as long does it rise in the west 
and set in the east; and so long does he follow the 
sovereign supremacy of the Adityas. 


NintoH KuHawnpa. 


1. On the fourth of these nectars the Maruts live, 
with Soma at their head. True, the Devas do not 
eat or drink, but they enjoy by seeing the nectar. 

2. They enter in that (very dark) colour, and they 
rise from that colour. 

3. He who thus knows this nectar, becomes one 
of the Maruts, with Soma at their head, he sees the 
nectar and rejoices. And he, having entered that 
colour, rises again from that colour. 

4. So long as the sun rises in the west and sets 
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in the east, twice as long does it rise in the north 
and set in the south; and so long does he follow the 
sovereign supremacy of the Maruts. 


TENTH KHANDA. 


1. On the fifth of these nectars the Sadhyas live, 
with Brahman at their head. True, the Devas do 
not eat or drink, but they enjoy by seeing the 
nectar. 

2. They enter into that colour, and they rise from 
that colour. 

3. He who thus knows this nectar, becomes one 
of the Sadhyas, with Brahman at their head; he sees 
the nectar and rejoices. And he, having entered 
that colour, rises again from that colour. 

4. So long as the sun rises in the north and sets 
in the south, twice as long does it rise above, and 
set below; and so long does he follow the sovereign 
power of the Sadhyas’. 


1 The meaning of the five Khazdas from 6 to to is clear, in so 
far as they are intended to show that he who knows or meditates 
on the sacrifices as described before, enjoys his reward in different 
worlds with the Vasus, Rudras, &c. for certain periods of time, till at 
last he reaches the true Brahman. Of these periods each succeed- 
ing one is supposed to be double the length of the preceding one. 
This is expressed by imagining a migration of the sun from east 
to south, west, north, and zenith. Each change of the sun marks 
a new world, and the duration of each successive world is com- 
puted as double the duration of the preceding world. Similar ideas 
have been more fully developed in the Purawas, and the commen- 
tator is at great pains to remove apparent contradictions between 
the Paura#ik and Vaidik accounts, following, as Anandagidnagiri 
remarks, the Dravidasarya (p. 173, |. 13). 
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ELEVENTH KHANWDA. 


1, When from thence he has risen upwards, he 
neither rises nor sets. He is alone, standing in the 
centre. And on this there is this verse: 

2. ‘Yonder he neither rises nor sets at any time. 
If this is not true, ye gods, may I lose Brahman.’ 

3. And indeed to him who thus knows this Brah- 
ma-upanishad (the secret doctrine of the Veda) the 
sun does not rise and does not set. For him there 
is day, once and for all 1. 

4. This doctrine (beginning with III, 1, 1) Brah- 
man (m. Hirazyagarbha) told to Pragapati (Virag), 
PragApati to Manu, Manu to his offspring (Iksh- 
vaku, &c.) And the father told that. (doctrine of) 
Brahman (n.) to Uddalaka Arumi. 

5. A father may therefore tell that doctrine of 
Brahman to his eldest son 2, or to a worthy pupil. 

But no one should tell it to anybody else, even if 
he gave him the whole sea-girt earth, full of treasure, 
for this doctrine is worth more than that, yea, 
it is worth more. 


TWELFTH KHAWDA. 


1. The Gayatri* (verse) is everything whatsoever 
here exists. Gayatri indeed is speech, for speech 


Y Ch AA Upe Vit ays: 

® This was the old, not the present custom, says Anandagiri. 
Not the father, but an 444rya, has now to teach his pupils. 

* The Gayatri is one of the sacred metres, and is here to be 
meditated on as Brahman. It is used in the sense of verse, and 
as the name of a famous hymn. The Gayatrf is often praised as 
the most powerful metre, and whatever can be obtained by means 
of the recitation of Gayatrt verses is described as the achievement 
of the Gayatri. The etymology of gayatr? from gai and tr is, of 
course, fanciful. 
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sings forth (gaya-ti) and protects (traya-te) every- 
thing that here exists. 

2. That Gayatrt is also the earth, for everything 
that here exists rests on the earth, and does not go 
beyond. 

3. That earth again is the body in man, for in 
it the vital airs (prazas', which are everything) 
rest, and do not go beyond. 

4. That body again in man is the heart within 
man, for in it the prazas (which are everything) 
rest, and do not go beyond. 

5. That Gayatri has four feet? and is sixfold *. 
And this is also declared by a Azé verse (Rig-veda 
X, 90, 3) :— 

6. ‘Such is the greatness of it (of Brahman, 
under the disguise of Gayatri‘); greater than it is 
the Person® (purusha). His feet are all things. 
The immortal with three feet is in heaven (i.e. in 
himself).’ 


1 The prazas may be meant for the five senses, as explained in 
Kh, 1, 2, 1; Il, 7, 1; or for the five breathings, as explained im- 
mediately afterwards in III, 13, 1. The commentator sees in 
them everything that here exists (A/. Up. III, 15, 4), and thus 
establishes the likeness between the body and the Gayatri. As 
G4yatrt is the earth, and the earth the body, and the body the 
heart, Gayatri is in the end to be considered as the heart. 

2 The four feet are explained as the four quarters of the Gayatri? 
metre, of six syllables each. The Géyatrt really consists of three 
feet of eight syllables each. 

’ The Gdyatrt has been identified with all beings, with speech, 
earth, body, heart, and the vital airs, and is therefore called sixfold. 
This, at least, is the way in which the commentator accounts for 
the epithet ‘ sixfold.’ 

4 Of Brahman modified as GAyatrt, having four feet, and being 
sixfold. j 

5 The real Brahman, unmodified by form and name. 
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7. The Brahman which has been thus described 
(as immortal with three feet in heaven, and as Gaya- 
tri) is the same as the ether which is around us ; 

8. And the ether which is around us, is the same 
as the ether which is within us. And the ether 
which is within us, 

9. That is the ether within the heart. That ether 
in the heart (as Brahman) is omnipresent and un- 
changing. He who knows this obtains omnipresent 
and unchangeable happiness. 


THIRTEENTH KHAwWDA}, 


1. For that heart there are five gates belonging 
to the Devas (the senses). The eastern gate is the 
Prava (up-breathing), that is the eye, that is Aditya 
(the sun). Let a man meditate on that as brightness 
(glory of countenance) and health. He who knows 
this, becomes bright and healthy. 

2. The southern gate is the Vyana (back- 
breathing), that is the ear, that is the moon. Let 
a man meditate on that as happiness and fame. 
He who knows this, becomes happy and famous. 

3. The western gate is the Apana (down- 
breathing), that is speech, that is Agni (fire). Let 
a man meditate on that as glory of countenance 
and health. He who knows this, becomes glorious 
and healthy. 

4. The northern gate is the Samana (on- 
breathing), that is mind, that is Parganya (rain). 
Let a man meditate on that as celebrity and beauty. 


* The meditation on the five gates and the five gate-keepers 
of the heart is meant to be subservient to the meditation on 
Brahman, as the ether in the heart, which, as it is said at the end, 
is actually seen and heard by the senses as being within the heart. 
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He who knows this, becomes celebrated and beau- 
tiful. | 

5. The upper gate is the Udana (out-breathing), 
that is air, that is ether. Let a man meditate on 
that as strength and greatness. He who knows 
this, becomes strong and great. 

6. ‘These are the five men of Brahman, the door- 
keepers of the Svarga (heaven) world. He who 
knows these five men of Brahman, the door-keepers 
of the Svarga world, in his family a strong son is 
born. He who thus knows these five men of 
Brahman, as the door-keepers of the Svarga world, 
enters himself the Svarga world. 

7. Now that light which shines above this 
heaven, higher than all, higher than everything, 
in the highest world, beyond which there are no 
other worlds, that is the same light which is 
within man. And of this we have this visible 
proof?: 

8. Namely, when we thus perceive by touch the 
warmth here in the body?. And of it we have this 
audible proof: Namely, when we thus, after stopping 
our ears, listen to what is like the rolling of a car- 
riage, or the bellowing of an ox, or the sound of a 
burning fire * (within the ears). Let a man meditate 
on this as the (Brahman) which is seen and heard. 


1 The presence of Brahman in the heart of man is not to rest 
on the testimony of revelation only, but is here to be established 
by the evidence of the senses. Childish as the argument may 
seem to us, it shows at all events how intently the old Brahmans 
thought on the problem of the evidence of the invisible. 

2 That warmth must come from something, just as smoke comes 
from fire, and this something is supposed to be Brahman in 
the heart. -% 

8 Cf, Ait. Ar. III, 2, 4, 11-13. 
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He who knows this, becomes conspicuous and cele- 
brated, yea, he becomes celebrated, 


FOURTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. All this is Brahman (n.) Let a man medi- 
tate on that (visible world) as beginning, ending, 
and breathing! in it (the Brahman). 

Now man is a creature of will. According to 
what his will is in this world, so will he be when he 
has departed this life. Let him therefore have this 
will and belief: 

2. The intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose 
form is light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature 
is like ether (omnipresent and invisible), from whom 
all works, all desires, all sweet odours and tastes 
proceed; he who embraces all this, who never 
speaks, and is never surprised, 

3. He is my self within the heart, smaller than a 
corn of rice, smaller than a corn of barley, smaller 
than a mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the 
kernel of a canary seed. He also is my self within the 
heart, greater than the earth, greater than the sky, 
greater than heaven, greater than all these worlds. 

4. He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet 
odours and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, 
who never speaks and who is never surprised, he, 
my self within the heart, is that Brahman (n.) When 
I shall have departed from hence, I shall obtain him 
(that Self). He who has this faith? has no doubt; 
thus said Sazdilya*, yea, thus he said. 


1 Galan is explained by ga, born, la, absorbed, and an, breathing. 
It is an artificial term, but fully recognised by the Vedanta school, 
and always explained in this manner. 

2 Or he who has faith and no doubt, will obtain this. 

° This chapter is frequently quoted as the Sandilya-vidyé, 
Vedantasara, init; Vedanta-sfitra III, 3, 31. 
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FIFTEENTH KyawpA 1. 


1. The chest which has the sky for its circum- 
ference and the earth for its bottom, does not 
decay, for the quarters are its sides, and heaven 
its lid above. That chest is a treasury, and all 
things are within it. 

2. Its eastern quarter is called Guht, its southern 
Sahamané, its western RAgii, its northern Subhata?, 
The child of those quarters is Vayu, the air, and 
he who knows that the air is indeed the child of 
the quarters, never weeps for his sons. ‘I know the 
wind to be the child of the quarters, may I never 
weep for my sons.’ 

3. ‘I turn to the imperishable chest with such 
and such and such*.’ ‘I turn to the Praza (life) 
with such and such and such.’ ‘I turn to Bhiz 
with such and such and such.’ ‘I turn to Bhuvah 
with such and such and such.’ ‘I turn to Svak 
with such and such and such,’ 

4. ‘When I said, I turn to Praza, then Praza 
means all whatever exists here—to that I turn’ 

5. ‘When I said, I turn to Bhds, what I said 
is, I turn to the earth, the sky, and heaven.’ 


1 The object of this section, the Kosavigfiana, is to show how 
the promise made in III, 13, 6, ‘that a strong son should be born 
in a man’s family,’ is to be fulfilled. 

2 These names are explained by the commentator as follows: 
Because people offer libations (guhvati), turning to the east, therefore 
it is called Guhf. Because evil doers suffer (sahante) in the town 
of Yama, which is in the south, therefore it is called Sahamanda, 
The western quarter is called RAgfit, either because it is sacred 
to king Varuva (ragan), or on account of the red colour (raga) 
of the twilight. The north is called Subhfita, because wealthy 
beings (bhfitimat), like Kuvera &c., reside there. 

8 Here the names of the sons are to be pronounced. 
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6. ‘When I said, I turn to Bhuvas, what I said 
is, I turn to Agni (fire), Vayu (air), Aditya (sun).’ 

7. ‘When I said, I turn to Sva%, what I said is, 
I turn to the Azg-veda, Yagur-veda, and Sama-veda. 
That is what I said, yea, that is what I said’ 


SIXTEENTH KHAwnpDA }, 


1. Man is sacrifice. His (first) twenty-four years 
are the morning-libation. The Gayatri has twenty- 
four syllables, the morning-libation is offered with 
Gayatri hymns. The Vasus are connected with 
that part of the sacrifice. The Prawas (the five 
senses) are the Vasus, for they make all this to 
abide (vasayanti). 

2. If anything ails him in that (early) age, let him 
say: ‘Ye Prazas, ye Vasus, extend this my morning- 
libation unto the midday-libation, that I, the sacrificer, 
may not perish in the midst of the Prazas or Vasus.’ 
Thus he recovers from his illness, and becomes whole. 

3. The next forty-four years are the midday- 
likation. The Trishfubh has forty-four syllables, 
the midday-libation is offered with Trish¢ubh hymns. 
The Rudras are connected with that part of it. 
The Prazas are the Rudras, for they make all 
this to cry (rodayanti). 

4. If anything ails him in that (second) age, let 
him say: ‘Ye Prawas, ye Rudras, extend this my 
midday-libation unto the third libation, that I, the 
sacrificer, may not perish in the midst of the 
Prazas or Rudras.’ Thus he recovers from his ill- 
ness, and becomes whole. 

5. The next forty-eight years are the third 


* The object of this Khazda is to show how to obtain long 
life, as promised before. 
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libation. The Gagati has forty-eight syllables, the 
third lbation is offered with Gagati hymns. The 
Adityas are connected with that part of it. The 
Prazas are the Adityas, for they take up all this 
(Adadate). 

6. If anything ails him in that (third) age, let him 
say: ‘Ye Prawas, ye Adityas, extend this my third 
libation unto the full age, that I, the sacrificer, may 
not perish in the midst of the Prapde or Adityas.’ 
Thus he recovers from his illness, and becomes whole. 

7. Mahiddsa Aitareya (the son of Itara), who 
knew this, said (addressing a disease): ‘Why dost 
thou afflict me, as I shall not die by it?’ He lived 
a hundred and sixteen years (i.e. 24+44+48). He, 
too, who knows this lives on to a hundred and six- 
teen years. 


SEVENTEENTH KHAwnpDAt. 


1. When a man (who is the sacrificer) hungers, 
thirsts, and abstains from pleasures, that is the 
Diksha (initiatory rite). 

2. When a man eats, drinks, and enjoys pleasures, 
he does it with the Upasadas (the sacrificial days on 
which the sacrificer is allowed to partake of food). 

3. When a man laughs, eats, and delights him- 
self, he does it with the Stuta-sastras (hymns sung 
and recited at the sacrifices). 

4. Penance, liberality, righteousness, kindness, 
truthfulness, these form his Dakshizas (gifts be- 
stowed on priests, &c.) 

5. Therefore when they say, ‘There will be a 
ot St a ee ee eee 

1 Here we have a representation of the sacrifice as performed 


without any ceremonial, and as it is often represented when 
performed in thought only by a man living in the forest. 
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birth,’ and ‘there has been a birth’ (words used at 
the Soma-sacrifice, and really meaning, ‘He will 
pour out the Soma-juice, and ‘he has poured out 
the Soma-juice’), that is his new birth. His death 
is the Avabhvztha ceremony (when the sacrificial 
Vessels are carried away to be cleansed). 

6. Ghora Angirasa, after having communicated 
this (view of the sacrifice) to Krvzshwa, the son of 
Devaki 1—and he never thirsted again (after other 
knowledge)—said: ‘Let a man, when his end ap- 


1 The curious coincidence between Krishva Devakiputra, here 
mentioned as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, and the famous Kr/shaa, 
the son of Devakt, was first pointed out by Colebrooke, Miscell. 
Essays, II, 177. Whether it is more than a coincidence, is difficult 
to say. Certainly we can build no other conclusions on it than 
those indicated by Colebrooke, that new fables may have been 
constructed elevating this personage to the rank of a god. We 
know absolutely nothing of the old Krzshva Devakiputra except 
his having been a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, nor does there seem 
to have been any attempt made by later Brahmans to connect 
their divine Krzshva, the son of Vasudeva, with the Krzshva 
Devakiputra of our Upanishad. This is all the more remarkable 
because the author of the Sazdilya-sitras, for instance, who is 
very anxious to find a srauta authority for the worship of Krzshza 
Vasudeva as the supreme deity, had to be satisfied with quoting 
such modern compilations as the Narayazopanishad, Atharvasiras, 
VI, 9, brahmazyo devakiputro brahma#yo madhusfidana’ (see 
Sandilya-sfitras, ed. Ballantyne, p. 36, translated by Cowell, p. 51), 
without venturing to refer to the Krishna Devakiputra of the 
Khandogya-upanishad. The occurrence of such names as Krzshaa, 
Vasudeva, Madhustidana stamps Upanishads, like the Atmabodha- 
upanishad, as modern (Colebrooke, Essays, I, ror), and the same 
remark applies, as Weber has shown, to the Gopalatapant-upani- 
shad (Bibliotheca Indica, No. 183), where we actually find such 
names as Stikr7shva Govinda, Gopiganavallabha, Devaky4m eatah 
(p. 38), &c. Professor Weber has treated these questions very 
fully, but it is not quite clear to me whether he wishes to go 
beyond Colebrooke and to admit more than a similarity of name 
between the pupil of Ghora Angirasa and the friend of the Gopis. 
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proaches, take refuge with this Triad1; “Thou art 
the imperishable,” “Thou art the unchangeable,” 
“Thou art the edge of Prawa.”’ On this subject 
there are two Azé verses (Rig-veda VIII, 6, 30) :— 

7. ‘Then they see (within themselves) the ever- 
present light of the old seed (of the world, the Sat), 
the highest, which is lighted in the brilliant (Brah- 
man). Rig-veda I, 50, 10 :— 

‘Perceiving above the darkness (of ignorance) 
the higher light (in the sun), as the higher light 
within the heart, the bright source (of light and 
life) among the gods, we have reached the highest 
light, yea, the highest light?’ 


EIGHTEENTH KHawpa 3, 


1. Let a man meditate on mind as Brahman (n.), 
this is said with reference to the body. Let a 
man meditate on the ether as Brahman (n.), this is 
said with reference to the Devas. Thus both the 
meditation which has reference to the body, and the 
meditation which has reference to the Devas, has 
been taught. 

2. That Brahman (mind) has four feet (quarters). 


1 Let him recite these three verses. 

2 Both these verses had to be translated here according to their 
scholastic interpretation, but they had originally a totally different 
meaning. Even the text was altered, diva being changed to divi, 
svah to sve. The first is taken from a hymn addressed to Indra, 
who after conquering the dark clouds brings back the light of 
the sun. When he does that, then the people see again, as 
the poet says, the daily light of the old seed (from which the sun 
rises) which is lighted in heaven. ‘The other verse belongs to 
a hymn addressed to the sun. Its simple meaning is: ‘Seeing 
above the darkness (of the night) the rising light, the Sun, bright 
among the bright, we came towards the highest light.’ 

8 This is a further elucidation of AA”. Up. III, 14, 2. 
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Speech is one foot, breath is one foot, the eye is one 
foot, the ear is one foot—so much with reference to 
the body. Then with reference to the gods, Agni 
(fire) is one foot, Vayu (air) is one foot, Aditya (sun) 
is one foot, the quarters are one foot. Thus both 
the worship which has reference to the body, and 
the worship which has reference to the Devas, has 
been taught. 

3. Speech is indeed the fourth foot of Brahman. 
That foot shines with Agni (fire) as its light, and 
warms. He who knows this, shines and warms through 
his celebrity, fame, and glory of countenance. 

4. Breath is indeed the fourth foot of Brahman. 
That foot shines with Vayu (air) as its light, and 
warms. He who knows this, shines and warms through 
his celebrity, fame, and glory of countenance. 

5. The eye is indeed the fourth foot of Brahman. 
That foot shines with Aditya (sun) as its light, and 
warms. He who knows this, shines and warms through 
his celebrity, fame, and glory of countenance. 

6. The ear is indeed the fourth foot of Brahman. 
That foot shines with the quarters as its light, and 
warms. He who knows this, shines and warms through 
his celebrity, fame, and glory of countenance. 


NINETEENTH KHANDA. 


1, Aditya (the sun!) is Brahman, this is the doc- 
trine, and this is the fuller account of it :— 
In the beginning this was non-existent®, It be- 


* Aditya, or the sun, had before been represented as one of 
the four feet of Brahman. He is now represented as Brahman, 
or as to be meditated on as such. 


? Not yet existing, not yet developed in form and name, and 
therefore as if not existing. 
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came existent, it grew. It turned into an egg}, 
The egg lay for the time of a year. The egg 
broke open. The two halves were one of silver, 
the other of gold. 

2. The silver one became this earth, the golden 
one the sky, the thick membrane (of the white) the 
mountains, the thin membrane (of the yoke) the 
mist with the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the 
fluid the sea. 

3. And what was born from it that was Aditya, 
the sun. When he was born shouts of hurrah arose, 
and all beings arose, and all things which they de- 
sired. Therefore whenever the sun rises and sets, 
shouts of hurrah arise, and all beings arise, and all 
things which they desire. 

4. If any one knowing this meditates on the sun 
as Brahman, pleasant shouts will approach him and 
will continue, yea, they will continue. 


FOURTH PRAPAZAHAKA. 


First Kuawpa *. 
1. There lived once upon a time Ganasruti Pau- 
trdyava (the great-grandson of Ganasruta), who was 
a pious giver, bestowing much wealth upon the 


1 Anda instead of anda is explained as a Vedic irregularity. 
A similar cosmogony is given in Manu’s Law Book, I, 12 seq. 
See Kellgren, Mythus de ovo mundano, Helsingfors, 1849. 

2 Vayu (air) and Praéwa (breath) had before been represented 
as feet of Brahman, as the second pair. Now they are repre- 
sented as Brahman, and as to be meditated on as such. This 
is the teaching of Raikva. The language of this chapter is very 
obscure, and I am not satisfied with the translation. 
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people, and always keeping open house. He built 
places of refuge everywhere, wishing that people 
should everywhere eat of his food. 

2. Once in the night some Hamsas (flamingoes) 
flew over his house, and one flamingo said to an- 
other: ‘Hey, Bhallaksha, Bhallaksha (short-sighted 
friend). The light (glory) of Ganasruti Pautrayava 
has spread like the sky. Do not go near, that it 
may not burn thee.’ 

3. The other answered him: ‘How can you speak 
of him, being what he is (a raganya, noble), as if he 
were like Raikva with the car?’ 

4. The first replied: ‘ How is it with this Raikva 
with the car of whom thou speakest ?’ 

The other answered: ‘As (in a game of dice) all 
the lower casts? belong to him who has conquered 
with the Krzta cast, so whatever good deeds other 
people perform, belong to that Raikva. He who 
knows what he knows, he is thus spoken of by me.’ 

5. GaAanasruti Pautrayaza overheard this conversa- 
tion, and as soon as he had risen in the morning, he 
said to his door-keeper (kshattvz): ‘ Friend, dost thou 
speak of (me, as if I were) Raikva with the car?’ 

He replied: ‘ How is it with this Raikva with the 
car?’ 

6. The king said: ‘As (in a game of dice), all the 
lower casts belong to him who has conquered with 
the Kvzta cast,so whatever good deeds other people 
perform, belong to that Raikva. He who knows 
what he knows, he is thus spoken of by me.’ 


* Sayugvan is explained as possessed of a car with yoked 
horses or oxen, Could it have meant originally, ‘yoke-fellow, 
equal,’ as in Rig-veda X, 130, 4? Andquetil renders it by ‘semper 
cum se ipso camelum solutum habens.’ 

* Instead of adhareyaZ, we must read adhare ’yA/. 
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7. The door-keeper went to look for Raikva, but 
returned saying, ‘I found him not.’ Then the king 
said: ‘Alas! where a Brahmaza should be searched 
for (in the solitude of the forest), there go for him,’ 

8. The door-keeper came to a man who was 
lying beneath a car and scratching his sores. He 
addressed him, and said: ‘ Sir, are you Raikva with 
the car?’ 

He answered: ‘ Here I am.’ 

Then the door-keeper returned, and said: ‘I have 
found him,’ 

SECOND KHAwDA. 


1. Then Ganasruti Pautrayaza took six hundred 
cows, a necklace, and a carriage with mules, went 
to Raikva and said : 

2. ‘Raikva, here are six hundred cows, a neck- 
lace, and a carriage with mules; teach me the deity 
which you worship.’ 

3. The other replied: ‘Fie, necklace and carriage 
be thine, O Siddra, together with the cows.’ 

Then GAanasruti Pautrayaza took again a thou- 
sand cows, a necklace, a carriage with mules, and his 
own daughter, and went to him. 

4. He said to him: ‘ Raikva, there are a thou- 
sand cows, a necklace, a carriage with mules, this 
wife, and this village in which thou dwellest. Sir, 
teach me!’ 

5. He, opening her mouth’, said: ‘You have 


1 It is curious that in a hymn of the Atharva-veda (V, 22, 5, 8) 
takman, apparently a disease of the skin, is relegated to the Maha- 
vrishas, where Raikva dwelt. Roth, Zur Literatur des Veda, p. 36. 

2 To find out her age. The commentator translates, ‘ Raikva, 
knowing her mouth to be the door of knowledge, i.e. knowing 
that for her he might impart his knowledge to Ganasruti, and that 
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brought these (cows and other presents), O Sidra, 
but only by that mouth did you make me speak.’ 

These are the Raikva-parza villages in the country 
of the Mahavrzshas (mahdpuzyas) where Raikva 
dwelt under him’. And he said to him: 


Tuirp KHANDA. 


1. ‘Air (vayu) is indeed the end of all®. For 
when fire goes out, it goes into air. When the sun 
goes down, it goes into air. When the moon goes 
down, it goes into air. 

2. ‘When water dries up, it goes into air. Air 
indeed consumes them all. So much with reference 
to the Devas. 

3. ‘Now with reference to the body. Breath 
(praza) is indeed the end of all. Whena man sleeps, 
speech goes into breath, so do sight, hearing, and 
mind. Breath indeed consumes them all. 

4. ‘These are the two ends, air among the Devas, 
breath among the senses (prAzaf).’ 


5. Once while Saunaka KAapeya and Abhipra- 
tarin Kakshaseni were being waited on at their 
meal, a religious student begged of them. They 
gave him nothing. 

6. He said: ‘One god—who is he ?—swallowed 
the four great ones, he, the guardian of the world. 


GAnasruti by bringing such rich gifts had become a proper receiver 
of knowledge, consented to do what he had before refused.’ 

? The commentator supplies adat, the king gave the villages 
to him. 

* Samvarga, absorption, whence samvargavidya, not samsarga. 
It is explained by samvargana, samgrahava, and samgrasana, in 
the text itself by adana, eating. 

* This must refer to Vayu and Praza swallowing the four, as 
explained in IV, 3, 2, and IV, 3, 3. The commentator explains 
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O Kapeya, mortals see him not, O Abhipratarin, 
though he dwells in many places. He to whom this 
food belongs, to him it has not been given 1.’ 

7- Saunaka KAapeya, pondering on that speech, 
went to the student and said: ‘ He is the self of the 
Devas, the creator of all beings, with golden tusks, 
the eater, not without intelligence. His greatness 
is said to be great indeed, because, without being 
eaten, he eats even what is not food?. Thus do we, 
O Brahmafarin, meditate on that Being.’ Then he 
said: ‘Give him food.’ 

8. They gave him food. Now these five (the 
eater Vayu (air), and his food, Agni (fire), Aditya 
(sun), Aandramas (moon), Ap (water)) and the 
other five (the eater Praza (breath), and his food, 
speech, sight, hearing, mind) make ten, and that 
is the Krzta (the highest?) cast (representing the 
ten, the eaters and the food). Therefore in all 
quarters those ten are food (and) Krvta (the highest 
cast). These are again the Virdg* (of ten syllables) 


it by Pragapati, who is sometimes called Ka. In one sense 
it would be Brahman, as represented by Vayu and Frama. 

1 The food which you have refused to me, you have really 
refused to Brahman. 

2 Saunaka wishes the student to understand that though ‘ mortals 
see him not,’ he sees and knows him, viz. the god who, as 
Vayu, swallows all the gods, but produces them again, and who, 
as pravza, swallows during sleep all senses, but produces them 
again at the time of waking. 

8 The words are obscure, and the commentator does not throw 
much light on them. He explains, however, the four casts of 
the dice, the Krvzta=4, the Treti=3, the Dvapara=2, the Kali=r1, 
making together 10, the Krita cast absorbing the other casts, 
and thus counting ten. 

* Viraég, name of a metre of ten syllables, and also a name 
of food. One expects, ‘which is the food and eats the food.’ 
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which eats the food. Through this all this becomes 
seen. He who knows this sees all this and becomes an 
eater of food, yea, he becomes an eater of food. 


FourtH Kuawpal. 

1. SatyakAma, the son of Gabala, addressed his 
mother and said: ‘I wish to become a Brahma/arin 
(religious student), mother. Of what family am 1?’ 

2. She said to him: ‘I do not know, my child, 
of what family thou art. In my youth when I had 
to move about much as a servant (waiting on the 
guests in my father’s house), I conceived thee. I do 
not know of what family thou art. I am Gabala by 
name, thou art Satyak4ma (Philalethes). Say that 
thou art Satyakama GabAla.’ 

3. He going to Gautama Hé4ridrumata said to 
him, ‘I wish to become a Brahmafarin with you, 
sir. May I come to you, Sir ?’ 

4. He said to him: ‘Of what family are you, my 
friend?’ He replied: ‘I do not know, Sir, of what 
family I am. I asked my mother, and she answered: 
“In my youth when I had to move about much as 
a servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art. I am Gabalé by name, thou art 
Satyakdma,” I am therefore Satyakama Gabala, Sir.’ 

5. He said to him: ‘No one but a true Brah- 
maza would thus speak out. Go and fetch fuel, 
friend, I shall initiate you. You have not swerved 
from the truth.’ 

Having initiated him, he chose four hundred 
lean and weak cows, and said: ‘ Tend these, friend.’ 


This carries on the explanation of the four feet of Brahman, 
as first mentioned in III, 18, 1. Each foot or quarter of Brahman 
is represented as fourfold, and the knowledge of these sixteen parts 
is called the Shodasakalavidya, 
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He drove them out and said to himself, ‘I shall not 
return unless I bring back a thousand.’ He dwelt a 
number of years (in the forest), and when the cows 
had become a thousand, 


Firtu Kuawpa. 


1. The bull of the herd (meant for Vayu) said to 
him: ‘Satyakama!’ He replied: ‘Sir!’ The bull 
said: ‘We have become a thousand, lead us to the 
house of the teacher ; 

2. ‘And I will declare to you one foot of Brahman.’ 

‘Declare it, Sir, he replied. 

He said to him: ‘ The eastern region is one quar- 
ter, the western region is one quarter, the southern 
region is one quarter, the northern region is one 
quarter. This is a foot of Brahman, consisting of 
the four quarters, and called Prakasavat (endowed 
with splendour). 

3. ‘He who knows this and meditates on the foot 
of Brahman, consisting of four quarters, by the name 
of Prakasavat, becomes endowed with splendour in 
this world. He conquers the resplendent worlds, 
whoever knows this and meditates on the foot of 
Brahman, consisting of the four quarters, by the 
name of Prakdasavat. 


SixtH Kuawpa. 

1. ‘Agni will declare to you another foot of 
Brahman.’ 

(After these words of the bull), Satyakama, on 
the morrow, drove the cows (toward the house of 
the teacher). And when they came towards the 
evening, he lighted a fire, penned the cows, laid 
wood on the fire, and sat down behind the fre, 
looking to the east. 
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2. Then Agni (the fire) said to him: ‘Satyakama!’ 
He replied’ (Sins 

3. Agni said: ‘Friend, I will declare unto you 
one foot of Brahman.’ 

‘Declare it, Sir,’ he replied. 

He said to him: ‘The earth is one quarter, the 
sky is one quarter, the heaven is one quarter, the 
ocean is one quarter. This is a foot of Brahman, 
consisting of four quarters, and called Anantavat 
(endless). ' 

4. ‘He who knows this and meditates on the foot 
of Brahman, consisting of four quarters, by the name 
of Anantavat, becomes endless in this world. He 
conquers the endless worlds, whoever knows this 
and meditates on the foot of Brahman, consisting of 
four quarters, by the name of Anantavat. 


SEVENTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘A Hamsa (flamingo, meant for the sun) will 
declare to you another foot of Brahman.’ 

(After these words of Agni), Satyakama, on the 
morrow, drove the cows onward. And when they 
came towards the evening, he lighted a fire, penned 
the cows, laid wood on the fire, and sat down behind 
the fire, looking toward the east. 

2. Then a Hamsa flew near and said to him: 
‘Satyakdma.’ He replied: ‘Sir,’ 

3. The Hamsa said: ‘ Friend, I will declare unto 
you one foot of Brahman.’ 

‘Declare it, Sir,’ he replied. 

He said to him: ‘Fire is one quarter, the sun 
is one quarter, the moon is one quarter, lightning is 
one quarter. This is a foot of Brahman, consisting 
of four quarters, and called Gyotishmat (full of light), 
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4. “He who knows this and meditates on the 
foot of Brahman, consisting of four quarters, by the 
name of Gyotishmat, becomes full of light in this 
world. He conquers the worlds which are full of 
light, whoever knows this and meditates on the 
foot of Brahman, consisting of four quarters, by the 
name of Gyotishmat. 


EicHtu KHAwNDA. 


1. ‘A diver-bird (Madgu, meant for Prava) will 
declare to you another foot of Brahman,’ 

(After these words of the Hamsa), SatyakAma, on 
the morrow, drove the cows onward. And when they 
came towards the evening, he lighted a fire, penned 
the cows, laid wood on the fire, and sat down be- 
hind the fire, looking toward the east. 

2. Then a diver flew near and said to him: 
‘Satyak4ma.’ He replied: ‘Sir.’ 

3. The diver said: ‘Friend, I will declare unto 
you one foot of Brahman,’ 

“Declare it, Sir, he replied. 

He said to him: ‘ Breath is one quarter, the eye 
is one quarter, the ear is one quarter, the mind is 
one quarter. This is a foot of Brahman, consisting 
of four quarters, and called Ayatanavat (having a 
home). 

‘He who knows this and meditates on the foot 
of Brahman, consisting of four quarters, by the 
name of Ayatanavat, becomes possessed of a home 
in this world. He conquers the worlds which offer 
a home, whoever knows this and meditates on the 
foot of Brahman, consisting of four quarters, by the 
name of Ayatanavat.’ 
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NintH KHAnDA. 


1. Thus he reached the house of his teacher. 
The teacher said to him: ‘Satyakama.’ He re- 
plied jo ity. 

2. The teacher said: ‘Friend, you shine like 
one who knows Brahman. Who then has taught 
you!?’ He replied: ‘Not men. But you only, 
Sir, I wish, should teach me?; 

3. ‘For I have heard from men like you, Sir, 
that only knowledge which is learnt from a teacher 
(AZarya), leads to real good.’ Then he taught him 
the same knowledge. Nothing was left out, yea, 
nothing was left out. 


TentH KHuHawpa 3, 


1. Upakosala Kamalayana dwelt as a Brahma- 
karin (religious student) in the house of Satyakama 
Gabala. He tended his fires for twelve years. But 
the teacher, though he allowed other pupils (after 
they had learnt the sacred books) to depart to their 
own homes, did not allow Upakosala to depart. 

2. Then his wife said to him: ‘ This student, who 
is quite exhausted (with austerities), has carefully 
tended your fires. Let not the fires themselves blame 
you, but teach him.’ The teacher, however, went 
away on a journey without having taught him. 

3. The student from sorrow was not able to eat. 


* It would have been a great offence if Satyakama had accepted 
instruction from any man, except his recognised teacher. 

* The text should be, bhagavams tv eva me kame brayat (me 
kame=mamekkhayam). 

5 The Upakosala-vidya teaches first Brahman as the cause, and 


then in its various forms, and is therefore called atmavidya and 
agnividya. 
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Then the wife of the teacher said to him: ‘Student, 
eat! Why do you not eat?’ He said: ‘There are 
many desires in this man here, which lose themselves 
in different directions. I am full of sorrows, and 
shall take no food.’ 

4. ‘Thereupon the fires said among themselves : 
‘This student, who is quite exhausted, has carefully 
tended us. Well, let us teach him.’ They said to 
him: 

5. ‘Breath is Brahman, Ka (pleasure) is Brahman, 
Kha (ether) is Brahman.’ 

He said: ‘I understand that breath is Brahman, 
but I do not understand Ka or Kha?’ 

They said: ‘What is Ka is Kha, what is Kha is 
Ka*’ They therefore taught him Brahman as 
breath, and as the ether (in the heart)*. 


ELEVENTH Kuawpa. 


1. After that the Garhapatya fire* taught him: 
‘ Earth, fire, food, and the sun (these are my forms, or 


1T do not understand, he means, how Ka, which means pleasure, 
and is non-eternal, and how Kha, which means ether, and is not 
intelligent, can be Brahman. 

2 The commentator explains as follows :—Ka is pleasure, and 
Kha is ether, but these two words are to determine each other 
mutually, and thus to form one idea. Ka therefore does not 
mean ordinary pleasures, but pleasures such as belong to Kha, 
the ether. And Kha does not signify the ordinary outward ether, 
but the ether in the heart, which alone is capable of pleasure. 
What is meant by Ka and Kha is therefore the sentient ether 
in the heart, and that is Brahman, while Prawa, breath, is Brahman, 
in so far as it is united with the ether in the heart. 

8 And as its ether, i.e. as the ether in the heart, the Brahman, 
with which praéva is connected. Comm. 

* The household altar. 
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forms of Brahman). The person that is seen in 
the sun, I am he, I am he indeed 1. 

2. ‘He who knowing this meditates on him, 
destroys sin, obtains the world (of Agni Garha- 
patya), reaches his full age, and lives long; his 
descendants do not perish. We guard him in this 
world and in the other, whosoever knowing this 
meditates on him.’ 


TWELFTH KHAnDA. 


1. Then the Anvaharya fire? taught him: 
‘Water, the quarters, the stars, the moon (these 
are my forms). The person that is seen in the 
moon, I am he, I am he indeed. 

2. ‘He who knowing this meditates on him, 
destroys sin, obtains the world (of Agni Anva- 
harya), reaches his full age, and lives long; his 
descendants do not perish. We guard him in this 
world and in the other, whosoever knowing this 
meditates on him.’ 


THIRTEENTH KHANWDA. 


1. Then the Ahavantya? fire taught him: ‘ Breath, 
ether, heaven, and lightning (these are my forms). 
The person that is seen in the lightning, I am he, 
I am he indeed. 


? Fanciful similarities and relations between the fires of the three 
altars and their various forms and manifestations are pointed out 
by the commentator. Thus earth and food are represented as 
warmed and boiled by the fire. The sun is said to give warmth 
and light like the fire of the altar. The chief point, however, is 
that in all of them Brahman is manifested. 

? The altar on the right. Anvaharya is a sacrificial oblation, 
chiefly one intended for the manes. 

* The Ahavaniya altar is the altar on the eastern side of the 
sacrificial ground. 
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2. ‘He who knowing this meditates on him, 
destroys sin, obtains the world (of Agni Ahava- 
niya), reaches his full age, and lives long; his 
descendants do not perish. We guard him in this 
world and in the other, whosoever knowing this 
meditates on him.’ 


FOURTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. Then they all said: ‘ Upakosala, this is our 
knowledge, our friend, and the knowledge of the 
Self, but the teacher will tell you the way (to 
another life)’ 

2. In time his teacher came back, and said to 
him: / “ Upakosala.”o) He ‘answered: “Sir” > The 
teacher said: ‘Friend, your face shines like that of 
one who knows Brahman. Who has taught you ?’ 

‘Who should teach me, Sir?’ he said. He denies, 
as it were. And he said (pointing) to the fires: 
‘Are these fires other than fires?’ 

The teacher said: ‘What, my friend, have these 
fires told you?’ 

3. He answered: ‘ This’ (repeating some of what 
they had told him). 

The teacher said: ‘My friend, they have taught 
you about the worlds, but I shall tell you this; and 
as water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil 
deed clings to one who knows it.” He said: ‘ Sir, 
tell it me.’ 

FirTEENTH Kuanpa. 


1. He said: ‘ The person that is seen in the eye, 
that is the Self. This is the immortal, the fearless, 
this is Brahman. Even though they drop melted 


1 This is also the teaching of Pragdpati in VIII, 7, 4. 
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butter or water on him, it runs away on both 
sides }. 

2. ‘They call him Samyadvama, for all blessings 
(vima) go towards him (samyanti). All blessings 
go towards him who knows this. 

3. ‘He is also Vamani, for he leads (nayati) all 
blessings (vama). He leads all blessings who 
knows this. 

4. ‘He is also Bhdmant, for he shines (bhati) 
in all worlds. He who knows this, shines in all 
worlds. 

5. ‘Now (if one who knows this, dies), whether 
people perform obsequies for him or no, he goes 
to light (aréis) *, from light to day, from day to 
the light half of the moon, from the light half of 
the moon to the six months during which the sun 
goes to the north, from the months to the year, 
from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, 
from the moon to the lightning. There is a person 
not human, 

6. ‘He leads them to Brahman. This is the path 
of the Devas, the path that leads to Brahman. 
Those who proceed on that path, do not return 
to the life of man, yea, they do not return. 


SIXTEENTH KHAwnpA 3. 


1. Verily, he who purifies (Vayu) is the sacrifice, 
for he (the air) moving along, purifies everything. 


‘ It does so in the eye, and likewise with the person in the eye, 
who is not affected by anything. Cf. KA. Up. IV, 14, 3. 

* The commentator takes light, day, &c. as persons, or devatds. 
GEIL Upov) ior: 

* If any mistakes happen during the performance of a sacri- 
fice, as described before, they are remedied by certain interjectiona] 
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Because moving along he purifies everything, there- 
fore he is the sacrifice. Of that sacrifice there are 
two ways, by mind and by speech. 

2. The Brahman priest performs one of them 
in his mind}, the Hotrz, Adhvaryu, and Udgatr7 
priests perform the other by words. When the 
Brahman priest, after the Prataranuvaka ceremony 
has begun, but before the recitation of the Paridha- 
niya hymn, has (to break his silence and) to speak, 

3. He performs perfectly the one way only (that 
by words), but the other is injured. As a man 
walking on one foot, or a carriage going on one 
wheel, is injured, his sacrifice is injured, and with 
the injured sacrifice the sacrificer is injured; yes, 
having sacrificed, he becomes worse. 

4. But when after the Pradtaranuvaka ceremony 
has begun, and before the recitation of the Paridha- 
niya hymn, the Brahman priest has not (to break 
his silence and) to speak, they perform both ways 
perfectly, and neither of them is injured. 

5. Asa man walking on two legs and a carriage 
going on two wheels gets on, so his sacrifice gets on, 
and with the successful sacrifice the sacrificer gets 
on; yes, having sacrificed, he becomes better. 


syllables (vyahrti), the nature of which is next described. All this 
is supposed to take place in the forest. 

1 While the other priests perform the sacrifice, the Brahman 
priest has to remain silent, following the whole sacrifice in his 
mind, and watching that no mistake be committed. If a mistake 
is committed, he has to correct it, and for that purpose certain 
corrective penances (prayashitta) are enjoined. The performance 
of the Brahman priest resembles the meditations of the sages in 
the forest, and therefore this chapter is here inserted. 
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SEVENTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. PragApati brooded over the worlds, and from 
them thus brooded on he squeezed out the essences, 
Agni (fire) from the earth, Vayu (air) from the sky, 
Aditya (the sun) from heaven. 

2. He brooded over these three deities, and 
from them thus brooded on he squeezed out the 
essences, the Az& verses from Agni, the Yagus 
verses from Vayu, the Saman verses from Aditya. 

3. He brooded over the threefold knowledge 
(the three Vedas), and from it thus brooded on he 
squeezed out the essences, the sacred interjection 
Bhis from the z& verses, the sacred interjection 
Bhuvas from the Yagus verses, the sacred inter- 
jection Svar from the Sdman verses. 

4. If the sacrifice is injured from the Azg-veda 
side, let him offer a libation in the Garhapatya fire, 
saying, Bhd“, Svaha! Thus does he bind together 
and heal, by means of the essence and the power 
of the Azk verses themselves, whatever break the 
Aik sacrifice may have suffered. 

5. Ifthe sacrifice is injured from the Yagur-veda 
side, let him offer a libation in the Dakshiwa fire, 
saying, Bhuvad, Svaha! Thus does he bind together 
and heal, by means of the essence and the power 
of the Yagus verses themselves, whatever break the 
Yagus sacrifice may have suffered. 

6. If the sacrifice is injured by the SAma-veda 
side, let him offer a libation in the Ahavaniya fire, 
saying, Svak, Svaha! Thus does he bind together 
and heal, by means of the essence and the power 
of the Saman verses themselves, whatever break the 
Saman sacrifice may have suffered. 
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7. As one binds (softens) gold by means of 
lavava! (borax), and silver by means of gold, and 
tin by means of silver, and lead by means of tin, 
and iron (loha) by means of lead, and wood by 
means of iron, or also by means of leather, 

8. Thus does one bind together and heal any 
break in the sacrifice by means of (the Vyahr7tis or 
sacrificial interjections which are) the essence and 
strength of the three worlds, of the deities, and of 
the threefold knowledge. That sacrifice is healed ? 
in which there is a Brahman priest who knows this. 

g. That sacrifice is.inclined towards the north 
(in the right way) in which there is a Brahman priest 
who knows this. And with regard to such a Brah- 
man priest there is the following Gatha*: ‘ Where- 
ever it falls back, thither the man‘ goes, —viz. the 
Brahman only, as one of the Aztvig priests. ‘He saves 
the Kurus as a mare’ (viz. a Brahman priest who 


1 Lavama, a kind of salt, explained by kshara and /anka or 
fankana. It is evidently borax, which is still imported from the 
East Indies under the name of tincal, and used as a flux in chemi- 
cal processes. 

* Bheshagakrzta, explained by bheshagena ‘iva krztah samskritah, 
and also by Aikitsakena susikshitena ‘esha yagiio bhavati,’ which 
looks as if the commentator had taken it as a genitive of 
bheshagakv‘t. 

* This Gatha (or, according to Sankara, Anugath4) is probably 
a Gayatrt, though Anandagiri says that it is not in the Gayatri 
or any other definite metre. It may have been originally ‘yato 
yata Avartate, tattad gakkhati manavah, kurin asvabhirakshati.’ 
This might be taken from an old epic ballad, ‘ Wherever the army 
fell back, thither the man went; the mare (mares being preferred 
to stallions in war) saves the Kurus.’ That verse was applied to the 
Brahman priest succouring the sacrifice, whenever it seemed to waver, 
and protecting the Kurus, i. e. the performers of the sacrifice. 

* MAnava, explained from mauna, or manana, but possibly ori- 
ginally, a descendant of Manu. 
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knows this, saves the sacrifice, the sacrificer, and all 
the other priests). Therefore let a man make him 
who knows this his Brahman priest, not one who 
does not know it, who does not know it. 


FIFTH PRAPA7AHAKA1 


First KuHANDA. 

1. He who knows the oldest and the best be- 
comes himself the oldest and the best. Breath 
indeed is the oldest and the best. 

2. He who knows the richest, becomes himself 
the richest. Speech indeed is the richest. 

3. He who knows the firm rest, becomes himself 
firm in this world and in the next. The eye indeed 
is the firm rest. 

4. He who knows success, his wishes succeed, 
both his divine and human wishes. The ear indeed 
is success. 

5. He who knows the home, becomes a home 
of his people. The mind indeed is the home. 

6. The five senses quarrelled together ?, who was 
the best, saying, | am better, I am better. 


* The chief object is to show the different ways on which people 
proceed after death. One of these ways, the Devapatha that leads 
to Brahman and from which there is no return, has been described, 
IV, 15. The other ways for those who on earth know the 
conditioned Brahman only, have to be discussed now. 

* The same fable, the prazasamvada or pramavidya, is told in 
the Brzhadaranyaka VI, 1, 1-14, the Aitareya Ar. II, 4, the Kaush. 
Up. II, 3, and the Prasna Up. II, 3. The last is the simplest 
version of all, but it does not follow therefore that it is the oldest. 
It would be difficult to find two fables apparently more alike, yet 
in reality differing from each other more characteristically than this 
fable and the fable told to the plebeians by Menenius Agrippa. 
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7. They went to their father Pragdpati and said: 
‘Sir, who is the best of us?’ He replied: ‘He by 
whose departure the body seems worse than worst, 
he is the best of you.’ 

8. The tongue (speech) departed, and having 
been absent for a year, it came round and said: 
‘How have you been able to live without me ?’ 
They replied: ‘Like mute people, not speaking, but 
breathing with the breath, seeing with the eye, 
hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus 
we lived.’ Then speech went back. 

9. The eye (sight) departed, and having been 
absent for a year, it came round and said: ‘How 
have you been able to live without me?’ They 
replied: ‘ Like blind people, not seeing, but breath- 
ing with the breath, speaking with the tongue, 
hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus 
we lived.’ Then the eye went back. 

10. The ear (hearing) departed, and having been 
absent for a year, it came round and said: ‘ How 
have you been able to live without me?’ They 
replied: ‘ Like deaf people, not hearing, but breath- 
ing with the breath, speaking with the tongue, 
thinking with the mind. Thus we lived.” Then 
the ear went back. 

11. The mind departed, and having been absent 
for a year, it came round and said: ‘How have 
you been able to live without me?’ They replied: 
‘Like children whose mind is not yet formed, but 
breathing with the breath, speaking with the tongue, 
seeing with the eye, hearing with the ear. Thus we 
lived. Then the mind went back. 

12. The breath, when on the point of departing, 
tore up the other*senses, as a horse, going to start, 
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might tear up the pegs to which he is tethered’. 
They came to him and said: ‘Sir, be thou (our lord); 
thou art the best among us. Do not depart from us!’ 

13. Then the tongue said to him: ‘If Iam the 
richest, thou art the richest.’ The eye said to him: 
‘If I am the firm rest, thou art the firm rest *.’ 

14. The ear said to him: ‘If I am success, thou 
art success.’ The mind said to him: ‘If 1 am the 
home, thou art the home.’ 

15. And people do not call them, the tongues, 
the eyes, the ears, the minds, but the breaths 
(praza, the senses). For breath are all these. 


SEcoND Kuawpa. 
1. Breath said: ‘What shall be my food?’ 


They answered: ‘Whatever there is, even unto 
dogs and birds.’ ‘Therefore this is food for Ana 
(the breather). His name is clearly Ana*. To 
him who knows this there is nothing that is not 
(proper) food. 

2. He said: ‘What shall be my dress?’ They 
answered: ‘Water.’ Therefore wise people, when 
they are going to eat food, surround their food be- 
fore and after with water +,’ He (praza) thus gains 
a dress, and is no longer naked °. 


1 Padvisa, fetter, médn, pedica, a word now well known, but 
which Burnouf (Commentaire sur le Yagna, Notes, CLXXIV) 
tried in vain to decipher. 

> Burnouf rightly preferred pratish/Aasi to pratish¢ho’si, though 
the commentary on the corresponding passage of the Brzhadara- 
nyaka seems to favour tatpratish¢ho ’si. 

* Ana, breather, more general than pra-ana=prama, forth- 
breather, and the other more specified names of breath. 

* They rinse the mouth before and after every meal. 

> We expect, ‘He who knows this’ instead of praza, but as 
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3. Satyakama GAbéla, after he had communi- 
cated this to Gosruti VaiyAghrapadya, said to him: 
‘If you were to tell this to a dry stick, branches 
would grow, and leaves spring from it.’ 


4. If? a man wishes to reach greatness, let him 
perform the Diksha? (preparatory rite) on the day of 
the new moon, and then, on the night of the full 
moon, let him stir a mash of all kinds of herbs 
with curds and honey, and let him pour ghee on the 
fire (Avasathya laukika), saying; ‘Svaha to the oldest 
and the best.’ After that let him throw all that 
remains (of the ghee)? into the mash. 

5. In the same manner let him pour ghee on 
the fire, saying, ‘Svaha to the richest.’ After that 
let him throw all that remains together into the 
mash, 

In the same manner let him pour ghee on the fire, 
saying, ‘Svaha to the firm rest.’ After that let him 
throw all that remains together into the mash. 

In the same manner let him pour ghee on the 
fire, saying, ‘Svdha to success.’ After that let him 
throw all that remains together into the mash. 

6. Then going forward and placing the mash 


praza may apply to every individual praza, the usual finishing 
sentence was possibly dropt on purpose. 

1 The oblation here described is called mantha, a mortar, or 
what is pounded in a mortar, i.e. barley stirred in some kind of 
gravy. See Gaim. N. M.V. p. 406. 

2 Not the real diksha, which is a preparatory rite for great 
sacrifices, but penance, truthfulness, abstinence, which take the 
place of diksha with those who live in the forest and devote 
themselves to updsana, meditative worship. 

3 What is here called sampatam avanayati is the same as 
samsravam ayvanayati insthe Brzh. Ar. VI, 3, 2. The commentator 
says: Sruvavalepanam 4gyam mantham samsrdvayati. 
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in his hands, he recites: ‘Thou (Praza) art Ama? 
by name, for all this together exists in thee. He 
is the oldest and best, the king, the sovereign. 
May he make me the oldest, the best, the king, 
the sovereign. May I be all this.’ 

7. Then he eats with the following 7s verse at 
every foot : ‘We choose that food’—here he swal- 
lows—‘ Of the divine Savitrz (praza)’—here he 
swallows—‘ The best and all-supporting food ’—here 
he swallows—‘ We meditate on the speed of Bhaga 
(Savitrz, praza)’—here he drinks all. 

8. Having cleansed the vessel, whether it be a 
kaszsa or a kamasa, he sits down behind the fire on 
a skin or on the bare ground, without speaking or 
making any other effort. If in his dream he sees a 
woman, let him know this to be a sign that his 
sacrifice has succeeded. 

9g. On this there is a Sloka: ‘If during sacri- 
fices which are to fulfil certain wishes he sees in 
his dreams a woman, let him know success from 
this vision in a dream, yea, from this vision in 
a dream.’ 

Tuirp Kuawpa?. 

1. Svetaketu Aruzeya went to an assembly ® of 
the Paf#dlas. Pravahaza Gaivalit said to him: 
‘Boy, has your father instructed you?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ 
he replied. 

2. ‘Do you know to what place men go from 
here?’ ‘No, Sir,’ he. replied: 


1 Cf. Breh. Ar. I, 1, a022. 

* This story is more fully told in the Brzhadarazyaka VI, 2, 
Satapatha-brahmana XIV, 8, 16. 

* Samiti, or parishad, as in the Brzh. Ar. 

* He is the same Kshatriya sage who appeared in I, 8, 1, silencing 
the Brahmans. 
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‘Do you know how they return again?’ ‘No 
Sir, he replied. 

‘Do you know where the path of Devas and the 
path of the fathers diverge?’ ‘No, Sir,’ he replied. 

3. ‘Do you know why that world! never becomes 
full?’ ‘No, Sir,’ he replied. 

‘Do you know why in the fifth libation water is 
called Man??’ ‘No, Sir,’ he replied. 

4. ‘Then why did you say (you had been) in- 
structed? How could anybody who did not know 
these things say that he had been instructed?’ 
Then the boy went back sorrowful to the place of his 
father, and said: ‘Though you had not instructed 
me, Sir, you said you had instructed me. 

5. ‘That fellow of a Raganya asked me five 
questions, and I could not answer one of them.’ 
The father said: ‘As you have told me these 
questions of his, I do not know any one of them®*. 
If I knew these questions, how should I not have 
told you4?’ 

6. Then Gautama went to the king’s place, and 
when he had come to him, the king offered him 
proper respect. In the morning the king went out 
on his way to the assembly®. The king said to him: 


1 That of the fathers. Comm. 

2 Or, according to others, why the water has a human voice ; 
purushavafah in Brzh. Ar. XIV, 9, 3. 

3 I doubt whether the elliptical construction of these sentences 
is properly filled out by the commentator. In the Brzhadaranyaka 
the construction is much easier. ‘You know me well enough to 
know that whatever I know, I told you.’ 

* I read avedishyam, though both the text and commentary 
give avadishyam. Still viditavan asmi points to an original 
avedishyam, and a parallel passage, VI, 1, 7, confirms this 
emendation. ; 
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‘Sir, Gautama, ask a boon of such things as men 
possess. He replied: ‘Such things as men possess 
may remain with you. Tell me the speech which 
you addressed to the boy.’ 

7. The king was perplexed, and commanded 
him, saying: ‘Stay with me some time.’ Then he 
said: ‘As (to what) you have said to me, Gautama, 
this knowledge did not go to any Brahmavza before 
you, and therefore this teaching belonged in all 
the worlds to the Kshatra class alone. Then he 
began : 


Fourth Kuawnpal. 


1. ‘The altar (on which the sacrifice is supposed 
to be offered) is that world (heaven), O Gautama ; 
its fuel is the sun itself, the smoke his rays, the 
light the day, the coals the moon, the sparks the 
stars. 

2. ‘On that altar the Devas (or prazas, repre- 
sented by Agni, &c.) offer the sraddha libation 
(consisting of water), From that oblation rises 
Soma, the king? (the moon). 


FirtH Kuawpa. 


1. ‘The altar is Parganya (the god of rain), O 
Gautama; its fuel is the air itself, the smoke 
the cloud, the light the lightning, the coals the 
thunderbolt, the sparks the thunderings *. 


1 He answers the last question, why water in the fifth libation 
is called Man, first. 

* The sacrificers themselves rise through their oblations to 
heaven, and attain as their reward a Soma-like nature. 

* Hraduni, generally explained by hail, but here by stanayitnu- 
sabdaf, rumblings. 
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2. ‘On that altar the Devas offer Soma, the king 
(the moon). From that oblation rises rain?. 


SrxtH Kuawpa. 


1. ‘The altar is the earth, O Gautama; its fuel 
is the year itself, the smoke the ether, the light 
the night, the coals the quarters, the sparks the 
intermediate quarters. 

2. ‘On that altar the Devas (prdvas) offer rain. 
From that oblation rises food (corn, &c.) 


SEVENTH Kuanpa. 

1. ‘The altar is man, O Gautama; its fuel 
speech itself, the smoke the breath, the light the 
tongue, the coals the eye, the sparks the ear. 

2. ‘On that altar the Devas (pravas) offer food. 
From that oblation rises seed. 


EicuTH Kuanpa. 
1. ‘The altar is woman, O Gautama’. 
2. ‘On that altar the Devas (prazas) offer seed. 
From that oblation rises the germ. 


Nintu Kuanpa. 

1. ‘For this reason is water in the fifth oblation 
called Man. This germ, covered in the womb, having 
dwelt there ten months, or more or less, is born. 

2. ‘When born, he lives whatever the length of 
his life may be. When he has departed, his friends 
carry him, as appointed, to the fire (of the funeral 
pile) from whence he came, from whence he sprang. 


1 The water, which had assumed the nature of Soma, now 
becomes rain. 

2 Tasy4 upastha eva samid, yad upamantrayate sa dhfimo, 
yonir arfir, yad antak karoti te ’ngara abhinanda vishphulinga’. 
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TENTH KHAnpDA. 


1. ‘Those who know this! (even though they 
still be gvzhasthas, householders) and those who in 
the forest follow faith and austerities (the vana- 
prasthas, and of the parivragakas those who do not 
yet know the Highest Brahman) go ? to light (aris), 
from light to day, from day to the light half of the 
moon, from the light half of the moon to the six 
months when the sun goes to the north, from the 
six months when the sun goes to the north to the 
year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the 
moon, from the moon to the lightning. There is 
a person not human *,— 

2. ‘He leads them to Brahman (the conditioned 
Brahman). This is the path of the Devas. 

3. ‘But they who living in a village practise (a life 
of) sacrifices, works of public utility, and alms, they 
go to the smoke, from smoke to night, from night 
to the dark half of the moon, from the dark half of 
the moon to the six months when the sun goes to 
the south. But they do not reach the year. 

4. ‘From the months they go to the world of the 
fathers, from the world of the fathers to the ether, 
from the ether to the moon. That is Soma, the 
king. Here they are loved (eaten) by the Devas, 
yes, the Devas love (eat) them ¢. 


* The doctrine of the five fires, and our being born in them, 
i.e. in heaven, rain, earth, man, and woman. 

CORRS UpAY, 15," 
; * Instead of manava, human, or amAnava, not human, the Brzh. 
Ar. reads manasa, mental, or created by manas, mind. 

* This passage has been translated, ‘They are the food of the 
gods. The gods do eat it.’ And this is indeed the literal meaning 
of the words. But bhag (to enjoy) and bhaksh (to eat) are often 
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5. ‘Having dwelt there, till their (good) works 
are consumed, they return again that way as they 
came’, to the ether, from the ether to the air. Then 
the sacrificer, having become air, becomes smoke, 
having become smoke, he becomes mist, 

6. ‘Having become mist, he becomes a cloud, 
having become a cloud, he rains down. Then he 
is born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum 
and beans. From thence the escape is beset with 
most difficulties. For whoever the persons may be 
that eat the food, and beget offspring, he hence- 
forth becomes like unto them. 


used by theosophical writers in India, in the more general sense of 
cherishing or loving, and anna in the sense of an object of desire, 
love, and protection. The commentators, however, as the use of 
bhaksh in this sense is exceptional, or as it has no support in 
the use of the ancients, warn us here against a possible mis- 
understanding. If those, they say, who have performed sacrifices 
enter at last into the essence of Soma, the moon, and are eaten by 
the Devas, by Indra, &c., what is the use of their good works? 
No, they reply, they are not really eaten. Food (anna) means 
only what is helpful and delightful; it is not meant that they 
are eaten by morsels, but that they form the delight of the Devas. 
Thus we hear it said that men, women, and cattle are food for 
kings. And if it is said that women are loved by men, they are, in 
being loved, themselves loving. Thus these men also, being loved 
by the Devas, are happy and rejoice with the Devas. Their body, 
in order to be able to rejoice in the moon, becomes of a watery 
substance, as it was said before, that the water, called the Sraddha 
libation, when offered in heaven, as in the fire of the altar, becomes 
Soma, the king (Kh. Up. V, 4, 1). That water becomes, after 
various changes, the body of those who have performed good 
works, and when a man is dead and his body burnt (4%. Up. V, 
9, 2), the water rises from the body upwards with the smoke, and 
carries him to the moon, where, in that body, he enjoys the fruits 
of his good works, as long as they last. When they are consumed, 
like the oil in a lamp, he has to return to a new round of 
existences, “ 
1 But only to a certain point. 
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7. ‘Those whose conduct has been good, will 
quickly attain some good birth, the birth of a Brah- 
mavza, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya. But those whose 
conduct has been evil, will quickly attain an evil 
birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog, or a Kandala. 

8. ‘On neither of these two ways those small crea- 
tures (flies, worms, &c.) are continually returning of 
whom it may be said, Live and die. Theirs is a 
third place. 


‘Therefore that world never becomes full’ (cf. 
V5332): 


1 In this manner all the five questions have been answered. 
First, why in the fifth oblation water is called man; secondly, to 
what place men go after death, some by the path of the Devas, 
others by the path of the fathers, others again by neither of these 
paths; thirdly, how they return, some returning to Brahman, others 
returning to the earth; fourthly, where the paths of the Devas and 
the fathers diverge, viz. when from the half-year the path of the 
Devas goes on to the year, while that of the fathers branches off 
to the world of the fathers; fifthly, why that world, the other 
world, does never become full, viz. because men either go on to 
Brahman or return again to this world. 

Many questions are raised among Indian philosophers on the 
exact meaning of certain passages occurring in the preceding para- 
graphs, First, as to who is admitted to the path of the Devas? 
Householders, who know the secret doctrine of the five fires 
or the five libations of the Agnihotra, as described above, while 
other householders, who only perform the ordinary sacrifices, with- 
out a knowledge of their secret meaning, go by the path of the 
fathers. Secondly, those who have retired to the forest, and whose 
worship there consists in faith and austerities, i.e. Vanaprasthas 
and Parivragakas, before they arrive at a knowledge of the true 
Brahman. The question then arises, whether religious students 
also enter the path of the Devas? This is affirmed, because 
Purazas and Smrvtis assert it, or because our text, if properly 
understood, does not exclude it. Those, on the contrary, who 
know not only a conditioned, but the highest unconditioned Brah- 
man, do not proceed on the path of the Devas, but obtain Brahman 
immediately. 


Again, there is much difference of opinion whether, after a man 
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‘Hence let a man take care to himself!! And thus 
it is said in the following Sloka ? :— 


9g. ‘A man who steals gold, who drinks spirits, 


has been in the moon, consuming his works, he can be born again. 
Birth is the result of former works, and if former works are alto- 
gether consumed, there can be no new birth. This, however, is 
shown to be an erroneous view, because, besides the good sacrificial 
works, the fruits of which are consumed in the moon, there are 
other works which have to be enjoyed or expiated, as the case 
may be, in a new existence. 

The great difficulty or danger in the round of transmigration 
arises when the rain has fructified the earth, and passes into herbs 
and trees, rice, corn, and beans. For, first of all, some of the rain 
does not fructify at once, but falls into rivers and into the sea, to be 
swallowed up by fishes and sea monsters. Then, only after these 
have been dissolved in the sea, and after the sea water has been 
attracted by the clouds, the rain falls down again, it may be on 
desert or stony land. Here it may be swallowed by snakes or 
deer, and these may be swallowed by other animals, so that the 
round of existence seems endless. Nor is this all. Some rain 
may dry up, or be absorbed by bodies that cannot be eaten. 
Then, if the rain is absorbed by rice, corn, &c., and this be 
eaten, it may be eaten by children or by men who have renounced 
marriage, and thus again lose the chance of a new birth. Lastly, 
there is the danger arising from the nature of the being in whom 
the food, such as rice and corn, becomes a new seed, and likewise 
from the nature of the mother. All these chances have to be met 
before a new birth as a Brahmaza, Kshatriya, or Vaisya can be 
secured. 

Another curious distinction is here made by Sankara in his 
commentary. ‘There are some, he says, who assume the form of 
rice, corn, &c., not in their descent from a higher world, as described 
in the Upanishad, but as a definite punishment for certain evil 
deeds they have committed. These remain in that state till the 
results of their evil deeds are over, and assume then a new body, 
according to their work, like caterpillars. With them there is also 
a consciousness of these states, and the acts which caused them to 


1 Let him despise it. Comm. 
2 Evidently an old Trish/ubh verse, but irregular in the third 
line. See Manu XI, 54. 
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who dishonours his Guru’s bed, who kills a Brah- 
man, these four fall, and as a fifth he who associates 
with them. 

10. ‘But he who thus knows the five fires is not 
defiled by sin even though he associates with them. 
He who knows this, is pure, clean, and obtains the 
world of the blessed, yea, he obtains the world 
of the blessed, 


ELEVENTH KuHaAwpA}, 


1. Pra&tnasdla Aupamanyava, Satyayagfia Paulu- 
shi, Indradyumna Bhallaveya, Gana Sarkarakshya, 
and Budila Asvatarasvi, these five great house- 
holders and great theologians came once together 
and held a discussion as to What is our Self, and 
what is Brahman * 

2) They . reflected and said: ‘Sirs, there is that 
Uddalaka Aruzi, who knows at present that Self, 


assume this or that body, leave impressions behind, like dreams. 
This is not the case with those who in their descent from the 
moon, pass, as we saw, through an existence as rice, corn, &c. 
They have no consciousness of such existences, at least not in their 
descent. In their ascent to the moon, they have consciousness, as 
a man who climbs up a tree knows what he is about. But in their 
descent, that consciousness is gone, as it is when a man falls down 
from a tree. Otherwise a man, who by his good works had de- 
served rewards in the moon, would, while corn is being ground, suffer 
tortures, as if he were in hell, and the very object of good works, 
as taught by the Veda, would be defeated. As we see that a man 
struck by a hammer can be carried away unconscious, so it is in 
the descent of souls, till they are born again as men, and gain 
a new start for the attainment of the Highest Brahman. 


The same story is found in the Satapatha-brahmama X, 6, 1, 1. 
2 Atman and Brahman are to be taken as predicate and subject. 
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called Vaisvanara. Well, let us go to him.’ They 
went to him. 

3. But he reflected: ‘Those great householders 
and great theologians will examine me, and I shall 
not be able to tell them all; therefore I shall 
recommend another teacher to them.’ 

4. He said to them: ‘Sirs, Asvapati Kaikeya 
knows at present that Self, called Vaisvanara. Well, 
let us go to him.’ They went to him. 

5. When they arrived (the king) ordered proper 
presents to be made separately to each of them. 
And rising the next morning! he said: ‘In my 
kingdom there is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, 
no man without an altar in his house, no ignorant 
person, no adulterer, much less an adulteress. I? 
am going to perform a sacrifice, Sirs, and as much 
wealth as I give to each Aztvig priest, I shall give 
to you, Sirs. Please to stay here.’ 

6. They replied: ‘Every man ought to say for 
what purpose he comes. You know at present that 
Vaisvanara Self, tell us that.’ 

7. He said: ‘To-morrow I shall give you an 
answer. Therefore on the next morning they ap- 
proached him, carrying fuel in their hands (like 
students), and he, without first demanding any pre- 
paratory rites *, said to them: 


1 The commentator explains that the king, seeing that they would 
not accept his presents, and thinking that they did not consider him 
worthy of bestowing presents on them, made these remarks. 

2 When they still refused his presents, he thought the presents 
he had offered were too small, and therefore invited them to a 
sacrifice. 

8 He was satisfied with the humility of the Brahmans, who, being 
Brahmans, came to him; who was not a Brahman, as pupils. Gene- 
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TWELFTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘Aupamanyava, whom do you meditate on as 
the Self?’ He replied: ‘Heaven only, venerable 
king” He said: ‘The Self which you meditate on 
is the Vaisvanara Self, called Sutegas (having good 
light). Therefore every kind of Soma libation is 
seen in your house? 

2. ‘You eat food, and see your desire (a son, &c.), 
and whoever thus meditates on that Vaisvanara Self, 
eats food, sees his desire, and has Vedic glory (arising 
from study and sacrifice) in his house. . That, how- 
ever, is but the head of the Self, and thus your 
head would have fallen (in a discussion), if you had 
not come to me.’ 


THIRTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. Then he said to Satyayagfia Paulushi: ‘O Pra- 
kinayogya, whom do you meditate on as the Self?’ 
He replied: ‘The sun only, venerable king.” He 
said: ‘The Self which you meditate on is the Vaisva- 
nara Self, called Visvaripa (multiform). Therefore 
much and manifold wealth is seen in your house. 

2. ‘There is a car with mules, full of slaves and 
jewels. You eat food and see your desire, and who- 
ever thus meditates on that Vaisvdnara Self, eats 
food and sees his desire, and has Vedic glory in 
his house. 

‘That, however, is but the eye of the Self, and 
you would have become blind, if you had not come 
to me.’ 


rally a pupil has first to pass through several initiatory rites before 
he is admitted to the benefit of his master’s teaching. 

* Soma is said to be suta in the Eké4ha, prasuta in the Ahtna, 
Asuta in the Sattra-sacrifices. 
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FOURTEENTH KHANDA. 


1, Then he said to Indradyumna Bhillaveya : ‘O 
Vaiyaghrapadya, whom do you meditate on as the 
Self?’ He replied: ‘Air only, venerable king.” He 
said: ‘The Self which you meditate on is the Vai- 
svanara Self, called Przthagvartman (having various 
courses). Therefore offerings come to you in various 
ways, and rows of cars follow you in various ways. 

2. ‘You eat food and see your desire, and who- 
ever thus meditates on that Vaisvanara Self, eats 
food and sees his desire, and has Vedic glory in 
his house. 

‘That, however, is but the breath of the Self, and 
your breath would have left you, if you had not 
come, to;me- 


FIFTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. Then he said to Gana Sarkarakshya: ‘Whom 
do you meditate on as the Self ?? He replied: ‘Ether 
only, venerable king. He said: ‘The Self which 
you meditate on is the Vaisvanara Self, called Bahula 
(full). Therefore you are full of offspring and wealth. 

2. ‘You eat food and see your desire, and who- 
ever thus meditates on that Vaisvanara Self, eats 
food and sees his desire, and has Vedic glory in 
his house. 

‘That, however, is but the trunk of the Self, and 
your trunk would have perished, if you had not 
come to me.’ 

SIXTEENTH KuHaAwpA. 
1, Then he said to Buaila Asvatarasvi, ‘O Vaiyéa- 


ghrapadya, whom do you meditate on as the Self?’ 
He replied: ‘ Water only, venerable king.’ He said ; 
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‘The Self which you meditate on is the Vaisvanara 
Self, called Rayi (wealth). Therefore are you 
wealthy and flourishing. 

2. ‘You eat food and see your desire, and who- 
ever thus meditates on that Vaisvanara Self, eats 
food and sees his desire, and has Vedic glory in 
his house. 

‘That, however, is but the bladder of the Self, and 
your bladder would have burst, if you had not come 
to me.’ 

SEVENTEENTH KHAWDA. 


1. Then he said to Auddalaka Aruni: ‘O Gau- 
tama, whom do you meditate on as the Self?’ He 
replied: ‘The earth only, venerable king.’ He said: 
‘The Self which you meditate on is the Vaisvanara 
Self, called Pratish¢Z4 (firm rest). Therefore you 
stand firm with offspring and cattle. 

2. ‘You eat food and see your desire, and who- 
ever thus meditates on that Vaisvanara Self, eats 
food and sees his desire, and has Vedic glory in his 
house. 

‘ That, however, are but the feet of the Self, and 
your feet would have given way, if you had not 
come to me.’ 


EIGHTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. Then he said to them all: ‘You eat your 
food, knowing that Vaisvanara Self as if it were 
many. But he who worships the Vaisvanara Self 
as a span long, and as? identical with himself, he eats 
food in all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs. 


* The two words pradesamatra and abhivimana are doubtful. 
The commentator explains the first in different ways, which are all 
more or less fanciful. He is measured or known (mitra) as Self, 
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2. ‘Of that Vaisvanara Self the head is Sutegas 
(having good light), the eye Visvarfipa (multiform), 
the breath Przthagvartman (having various courses), 
the trunk Bahula (full), the bladder Rayi (wealth), 
the feet the earth, the chest the altar, the hairs the 
grass on the altar, the heart the Garhapatya fire, 
the mind the Anvaharya fire, the mouth the Ahava- 
niya fire. 


NINETEENTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘ Therefore! the first food which a man may 
take, is in the place of Homa. And he who offers 
that first oblation, should offer it to Praza (up- 
breathing), saying Svahé. Then Praza (up-breath- 
ing) is satisfied, 

2. ‘If Prawa is satisfied, the eye is satisfied, if the 
eye is satisfied, the sun is satisfied, if the sun is 
satisfied, heaven is satisfied, if heaven is satisfied, 
whatever is under heaven and under the sun is satis- 
fied. And through their satisfaction he (the sacri- 
ficer or eater) himself is satisfied with offspring, 
cattle, health, brightness, and Vedic splendour. 


by means of heaven as his head and the earth as his feet, these being 
the prddesas; or, in the mouth and the rest, which are instruments, 
he is known as without action himself; or, he has the length from 
heaven to earth, heaven and earth being called pradesa, because 
they are taught. The interpretation, supported by the Gabdla- 
sruti, that prddesa is the measure from the forehead to the chin, 
he rejects. Abhivimdna is taken in the same meaning as abhimana 
in the Vedanta, seeing everything in oneself. Vaisvanara is taken 
as the real Self of all beings, and, in the end, of all Selfs, and as 
thus to be known and worshipped. 

1 The object now is to show that to him who knows the Vaisva- 
nara Self, the act of feeding himself is like feeding Vaisvanara, and 
that feeding Vaisvanara is the true Agnihotra. 
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TWENTIETH Kuawpa. 

1. ‘And he who offers the second oblation, should 
offer it to Vydna (back-breathing), saying Svaha. 
Then Vydna is satisfied, 

2. ‘If Vydna is satisfied, the ear is satisfied, if the 
ear is satisfied, the moon is satisfied, if the moon is 
satisfied, the quarters are satisfied, if the quarters 
are satisfied, whatever is under the quarters and 
under the moon is satisfied. And through their 
satisfaction he (the sacrificer or eater) himself is 
satisfied with offspring, cattle, health, brightness, 
and Vedic splendour. 


TWENTY-FIRST KHANDA. 

1. ‘And he who offers the third oblation, should 
offer it to Apana (down-breathing), saying Svaha. 
Then Apdna is satisfied. If Apana is satisfied, the 
tongue is satisfied, if the tongue is satisfied, Agni 
(fire) is satisfied, if Agni is satisfied, the earth is 
satisfied, if the earth is satisfied, whatever is under 
the earth and under fire is satisfied. 

2. ‘And through their satisfaction he (the sacri- 
ficer or eater) himself is satisfied with offspring, 
cattle, health, brightness, and Vedic splendour. 


‘TWENTY-SECOND KHANDA. 


1. ‘And he who offers the fourth oblation, should 
offer it to Samana (on-breathing), saying Svaha. 
Then Samana is satisfied, 

2. ‘If Samana is satisfied, the mind is satisfied, 
if the mind is satisfied, Parganya (god of rain) is 
satisfied, if Parganya is satisfied, lightning is satisfied, 
if lightning is satisfied, whatever is under Parganya 
and under lightning is satisfied. And through their 
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satisfaction he (the sacrificer or eater) himself is 
satished with offspring, cattle, health, brightness, 
and Vedic splendour. 


TWENTY-THIRD KHAwpa. 

1. ‘And he who offers the fifth oblation, should 
offer it to Udana (out-breathing), saying Svaha. 
Then Udana is satisfied, 

2. ‘If Udana is satisfied, Vayu (air) is satisfied, if 
Vayu is satisfied, ether is satisfied, if ether is satis- 
fied, whatever is under Vayu and under the ether 
is satished. And through their satisfaction he (the 
sacrificer or eater) himself is satisfied with offspring, 
cattle, health, brightness, and Vedic splendour. 


TWENTY-FOURTH KHANDA. 

1. ‘If, without knowing this, one offers an-Agni- 
hotra, it would be as ifa man were to remove the 
live coals and pour his libation on dead ashes. 

2. ‘But he who offers this Agnihotra with a full 
knowledge of its true purport, he offers it (i.e. he 
eats food)! in all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs. 

3. ‘As the soft fibres of the Ishika reed, when 
thrown into the fire, are burnt, thus all his sins 
are burnt whoever offers this Agnihotra with a full 
knowledge of its true purport. 

4. ‘Even if he gives what is left of his food toa 
Kandala, it would be offered in his (the Kazdala’s) 
Vaisvanara Self. And so it is said in this Sloka :— 

‘As hungry children here on earth sit (expect- 
antly) round their mother, so- do all beings sit round 
the Agnihotra, yea, round the Agnihotra.’ 
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SIXTH PRAPATAAKA. 


First KuHaAwpa. 


1. HariZ, Om. There lived once Svetaketu 
Aruneya (the grandson of Aruza). To him his 
father (Uddalaka, the son of Aruza) said: ‘ Sveta- 
ketu, go to school; for there is none belonging to 
our race, darling, who, not having studied (the 
Veda), is, as it were, a Brahmaza by birth only.’ 

2. Having begun his apprenticeship (with a 
teacher) when he was twelve years of age!, Sveta- 
ketu returned to his father, when he was twenty- 
four, having then studied all the Vedas,—conceited, 
considering himself well-read, and stern. 


3. His father said to him: ‘Svetaketu, as you 
are so conceited, considering yourself so well-read, 
and so stern, my dear, have you ever asked for 
that instruction by which we hear what cannot be 
heard, by which we perceive what cannot be per- 
ceived, by which we know what cannot be known ?’ 

4. ‘What is that instruction, Sir?’ he asked. 

The father replied: ‘My dear, as by one clod of 
clay all that is made of clay is known, the dif- 
ference? being only a name, arising from speech, 
but the truth being that all is clay ; 

5. ‘And as, my dear, by one nugget of gold’ 


? This was rather late, for the son of a Brahman might have 
begun his studies when he was seven years old. Apastamba-sfitras 
I, 1,18. Twelve years was considered the right time for mastering 
one of the Vedas. 

* Vikara, difference, variety, change, by form and name, develop- 
ment, cf. VI, 3, 3. 

* The commentator takes lohamami here as suvarvapinda. 
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all that is made of gold is known, the difference 
being only a name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is gold? 

6. ‘And as, my dear, by one pair of nail-scissors 
all that is made of iron (karshvzAyasam) is known, 
the difference being only a name, arising from 
speech, but the truth being that all is iron,—thus, 
my dear, is that instruction.’ 

7. The son said: ‘Surely those venerable men 
(my teachers) did not know that. For if they had 
known it, why should they not have told it me? 
Do you, Sir, therefore tell me that.’ ‘Be it so,’ 
said the father. 


Seconp KuHawpa }. 


1. ‘In the beginning,’ my dear, ‘there was that 
only which is (rd 6v), one only, without a second. 
Others say, in the beginning there was that only 
which is not (ro uy dv), one only, without a second; 
and from that which is not, that which is was 
born. 

2. ‘But how could it be thus, my dear?’ the 
father continued. ‘How could that which is, be 
born of that which is not? No, my dear, only that 
which is, was in the beginning, one only, without a 
second, 

3. ‘It thought?, may I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth fire*. 


aoe saith Upp le, 0. 

2 Literally, it saw. This verb is explained as showing that the 
Sat is conscious, not unconscious (bewusst, nicht unbewusst). 

’ In other Upanishads the Sat produces first Akasa, ether, then 
vayu, air, and then only tegas, fire. Fire is a better rendering 
for tegas than light or heat. See Jacobi, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XXIX, p. 242. The difficulties, however, of 
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‘That fire! thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth water *. 

‘And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is 
hot and perspires, water is produced on him from 
fire alone. 

4. ‘Water thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth earth * (food). 

‘Therefore whenever it rains anywhere, most 
food is then produced. From water alone is eatable 
food produced. 


TuHirD KHANDA. 


1. ‘Of all living things there are indeed three 
origins only’, that which springs from an egg 
(oviparous), that which springs from a living being 
(viviparous), and that which springs from a germ. 

2. ‘That Being® (i.e. that which had produced 
fire, water, and earth) thought, let me now enter those 
three beings® (fire, water, earth) with this living 


accurately translating tegas are not removed by rendering it by 
fire, as may be seen immediately afterward in VI, 4, 1, where 
tegas is said to supply the red colour of agni, the burning fire, 
not the god of fire. See also VI, 8,6. In later philosophical 
treatises the meaning of tegas is more carefully determined than 
in the Upanishads. 

1 Really the Sat, in the form of fire. Fire is whatever burns, 
cooks, shines, and is red. 

* By water is meant all that is fluid, and bright in colour. 

* By anna, food, is here meant the earth, and all that is heavy, 
firm, dark in colour. . 

* Inthe Ait. Up. four are mentioned, amdaga, here Andaga, garuga 
(i.e. garayuga), here givaga, svedaga, and udbhigga, svedaga, born 
from heat, being additional. Cf. Atharva-veda I, 12, 1. 

° The text has devata, deity ; here used in a very general sense. 


The Sat, though it has produced fire, water, and earth, has not yet 
obtained its wish of becoming many. 
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Self (giva atma), and let me then reveal (develop) 
names and forms. 

3. ‘Then that Being having said, Let me make 
each of these three tripartite (so that fire, water, 
and earth should each have itself for its principal 
ingredient, besides an admixture of the other two) 
entered into those three beings (devata) with this 
living self only, and revealed names and forms. 

4. ‘He made each of these tripartite; and how 
these three beings become each of them tripartite, 
that learn from me now, my friend! 


FourtH KHaAnpa. 


1. ‘The red colour of burning fire (agni) is the 
colour of fire, the white colour of fire is the colour 
of water, the black colour of fire the colour of earth. 
Thus vanishes what we call fire, as a mere variety, 
being a name, arising from speech. What is true 
(satya) are the three colours (or forms). 

2. ‘The red colour of the sun (Aditya) is the 
colour of fire, the white of water, the black of earth. 
Thus vanishes what we call the sun, as a mere 
variety, being a name, arising from speech. What 
is true are the three colours. 

3. ‘The red colour of the moon is the colour 
of fire, the white of water, the black of earth. Thus 
vanishes what we call the moon, as a mere variety, 
being a name, arising from speech. What is true 
are the three colours. 

4. ‘The red colour of the lightning is the colour 
of fire, the white of water, the black of earth. Thus 


1 This living self is only a shadow, as it were, of the Highest Self; 
and as the sun, reflected in the water, does not suffer from the 
movement of the water, the real Self does not suffer pleasure or 
pain on earth, but the living self only. 
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vanishes what we call the lightning, as a mere variety, 
being a name, arising from speech. What is true 
are the three colours. 

5. ‘Great householders and great theologians of 
olden times who knew this, have declared the same, 
saying, “ No one can henceforth mention to us any- 
thing which we have not heard, perceived, or known},” 
Out of these (three colours or forms) they knew all. 

6. ‘Whatever they thought looked red, they knew 
was the colour of fire. Whatever they thought 
looked white, they knew was the colour of water. 
Whatever they thought looked black, they knew 
was the colour of earth. 

7. ‘Whatever they thought was altogether un- 
known, they knew was some combination of those 
three beings (devata). 

‘Now learn from me, my friend, how those three 
beings, when they reach man, become each of them 
tripartite. 

FirtH Kuawpa. 

1. ‘The earth (food) when eaten becomes three- 
fold; its grossest portion becomes feces, its middle 
portion flesh, its subtilest ‘portion mind. 

2. ‘Water when drunk becomes threefold; its 
grossest portion becomes water, its middle portion 
blood, its subtilest portion breath. 

3. ‘Fire (i.e. in oil, butter, &c.) when eaten be- 
comes threefold; its grossest portion becomes bone, 
its middle portion marrow, its subtilest portion 
speech ?. 


* This reminds one of the Aristotelian dia yap radra kai ék rovrev 
rédda yropiferar, GAN ov radra did tov broKepérov. 

* Food, water, and fire are each to be taken as tripartite; hence 
animals which live on one of the three elements only, still share in 
some measure the qualities of the other elements also. 
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4. ‘For truly, my child, mind comes of earth, 
breath of water, speech of fire.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child, the father replied. 


SixtH KHANDA. 


1. ‘That which is the subtile portion of curds, 
when churned, rises upwards, and becomes butter. 

2. ‘In the same manner, my child, the subtile. 
portion of earth (food), when eaten, rises upwards, 
and becomes mind. 

3. ‘That which is the subtile portion of water, 
when drunk, rises upwards, and becomes breath. 

4. ‘That which is the subtile portion of fire, when 
consumed, rises upwards, and becomes speech. 

5. ‘For mind, my child, comes of earth, breath 
of water, speech of fire.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 


SEVENTH KuHaAwnpa. 


1. ‘Man (purusha), my son, consists of sixteen 
parts. Abstain from food for fifteen days, but 
drink as much water as you like, for breath comes 
from water, and will not be cut off, if you drink 
water.’ 

2. Svetaketu abstained from food for fifteen days. 
Then he came to his father and said: ‘ What shall I 
say?’ The father said: ‘Repeat the As, Yagus, 
and Sdman verses.’ He replied: ‘ They do not occur 
to me, Sir.’ 

3. The father said to him: ‘As of a great lighted 
fire one coal only of the size of a firefly may be left, 
which would not burn much more than this (i.e. very 
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little), thus, my dear son, one part only of the sixteen 
parts (of you) is left, and therefore with that one part 
you do not remember the Vedas. Go and eat! 

4. ‘Then wilt thou understand me. Then Sve- 
taketu ate, and afterwards approached his father. 
And whatever his father asked him, he knew it all 
by heart. Then his father said to him: 

5. ‘As of a great lighted fire one coal of the 
size of a firefly, if left, may be made to blaze up 
again by putting grass upon it, and will thus burn 
more than this, 

6. ‘Thus, my dear son, there was one part of the 
sixteen parts left to you, and that, lighted up with 
food, burnt up, and by it you remember now 
the Vedas.’ After that, he understood what his 
father meant when he said: ‘ Mind, my son, comes 
from food, breath from water, speech from fire. He 
understood what he said, yea, he understood it. 


EIGHTH KHAaAwnpaA. 


1. Uddalaka Aruzi said to his son Svetaketu: 
‘Learn from me the true nature of sleep (svapna). 
When a man sleeps here, then, my dear son, he 
becomes united with the True?, he is gone to his 


1 The repetition shows that the teaching of the Trivrztkarama, 
the tripartite nature of things, is ended. 

* The deep sushupta sleep is meant, in which personal con- 
sciousness is lost, and the self for a time absorbed in the Highest 
Self. Sleep is produced by fatigue. Speech, mind, and the senses 
rest, breath only remains awake, and the giva, the living soul, in 
order to recover from his fatigue, returns for a while to his true 
Self (atma). The Sat must be taken as a substance, nay, as the 
highest substance or subject, the Brahman. The whole purpose 
of the Upanishad is obscured if we translate sat or satyam by truth, 
instead of the True, the true one, rd dvras dy, 
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own (Self). Therefore they say, svapiti, he sleeps, 
because he is gone (apita) to his own (sva)}. 

2. ‘As a bird when tied by a string flies first 
in every direction, and finding no rest anywhere, 
settles down at last on the very place where it is 
fastened, exactly in the same manner, my son, that 
mind (the giva, or living Self in the mind, see VI, 
3, 2), after flying in every direction, and finding: no 
rest anywhere, settles down on breath?; for indeed, 
my son, mind is fastened to breath. 

3. ‘Learn from me, my son, what are hunger 
and thirst. When a man is thus said to be 
hungry, water is carrying away (digests) what has 
been eaten by him. Therefore as they speak of 
a cow-leader (go-ndya), a horse-leader (asva-ndya), a 
man-leader (purusha-naya), so they call water (which 
digests food and causes hunger) food-leader (asa- 
naya). Thus (by food digested &c.), my son, know 
this offshoot (the body) to be brought forth, for 
this (body) could not be without a root (cause). 

4. ‘And where could its root be except in food 
(earth) ?? And in the same manner, my son, as 


1 This is one of the many recognised plays on words in the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta philosophy. Svapiti, he sleeps, stands 
for sva (his own), i.e. the self, and apita, gone to. 

2 The commentator takes prava here in the sense of Sat, which 
it often has elsewhere. If so, this illustration would have the same 
object as the preceding one. If we took prawa in the sense of 
breath, breath being the result of water, this paragraph might be 
taken to explain the resignation of the living Self to its bondage to 
breath, while on earth. 

3 That food is the root of the body is shown by the commen- 
tator in the following way: Food when softened by water and 
digested becomes a fluid, blood (sonita). From it comes flesh, 
from flesh fat, from fat bones, from bones marrow, from marrow 
seed. Food eaten by.a woman becomes equally blood (lohita), 
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food (earth) too is an offshoot, seek after its root, 
viz. water. And as water too is an offshoot, seek 
after its root, viz. fire. And as fire too is an off- 
shoot, seek after its root, viz. the True. Yes, all 
these creatures, my son, have their root in the True, 
they dwell in the True, they rest in the True. 

5. ‘When a man is thus said to be thirsty, fire 
carries away what has been drunk by him. There- 
fore as they speak of a cow-leader (go-naya), of a 
horse-leader (asva-ndya), of a man-leader (purusha- 
naya), so they call fire udanyd, thirst, i.e. water- 
leader. Thus (by water digested &c.), my son, 
know this offshoot (the body) to be brought forth : 
this (body) could not be without a root (cause). 

6. ‘And where could its root be except in 
water? As water is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. fire. As fire is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. the True. Yes, all these creatures, O son, 
have their root in the True, they dwell in the True, 
they rest in the True. 

‘And how these three beings (devata), fire, water, 
earth, O son, when they reach man, become each of 
them tripartite, has been said before (VI, 4, 7). When 
a man departs from hence, his speech! is merged 


and from seed and blood combined the new body is produced. 
We must always have before us the genealogical table :— 
Sat, rd dv, 


| 
Tegas (fire) = Vas (speech), 
Ap (water) =Praza (breath). 


Anna (earth) = Manas (mind). 
* If a man dies, the first thing which his friends say is, He 
speaks no more. Then, he understands no more, Then, he 
moves no more. Then, he is cold. 
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in his mind, his mind in his breath, his breath in 
heat (fire), heat in the Highest Being. 

7. ‘Now that which is that subtile essence (the 
root of all), in it all that exists has its self. It is the 
True. It is the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 


Ninto Kuawpa. 


1. ‘As the bees?, my son, make honey by col- 
lecting the juices of distant trees, and reduce the 
juice into one form, 

2. ‘And as these juices have no discrimination, 
so that they might say, I am the juice of this tree 
or that, in the same manner, my son, all these crea- 
tures, when they have become merged in the True 
(either in deep sleep or in death), know not that 
they are merged in the True. 

3. ‘Whatever these creatures are here, whether 
a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, 
or a gnat, or a musquito, that they become again 
and again. 

4. ‘ Now that which is that subtile essence, in it 
all that. exists has its.self. It is the True. It is 
the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 


1 At the beginning of each chapter the commentator supplies 
the question which the son is supposed to have asked his father. 
The first is: All creatures falling every day into deep sleep (su- 
shupti) obtain thereby the Sat, the true being. How is it then 
that they do not know that they obtain the Sat every day? 
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TentH Kuanpa’. 

1. ‘These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the 
Ganga) toward the east, the western (like the Sindhu) 
toward the west. They go from sea to sea (i.e. the 
clouds lift up the water from the sea to the sky, and 
send it back as rain to the sea). They become indeed 
sea. And as those rivers, when they are in the sea, 
do not know, I am this or that river, 

2. ‘In the same manner, my son, all these crea- 
tures, when they have come back from the True, 
know not that they have come back from the True. 
Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lion, 
or a wolf, or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a 
gnat, or a musquito, that they become again and 
again. 

3. ‘That which is that subtile essence, in it all 
that exists has its self. It is the True. It is the 
Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.’- 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 


ELEVENTH KHAwpa?, 

1. ‘If some one were to strike at the root of this 
large tree here, it would bleed, but live. If he were 
to strike at its stem, it would bleed, but live. If he 
were to strike at its top, it would bleed, but live. 


+ The next question which the son is supposed to have asked is: 
If a man who has slept in his own house, rises and goes to another 
village, he knows that he has come from his own house. Why 
then do people not know that they have come from the Sat? 

? The next question is: Waves, foam, and bubbles arise from the 
water, and when they merge again in the water, they are gone. 
How is it that living beings, when in sleep or death they are 
merged again in the Sat, are not desttoyed? 
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Pervaded by the living Self that tree stands firm, 
drinking in its nourishment and rejoicing ; 

2. ‘ But if the life (the living Self) leaves one of 
its branches, that branch withers; if it leaves a 
second, that branch withers; if it leaves a third, that 
branch withers. If it leaves the whole tree, the 
whole tree withers. In exactly the same manner, 
my son, know this.’ Thus he spoke: 

3. ‘This (body) indeed withers and dies when the 
living Self has left it; the living Self dies not. 

‘That which is that subtile essence, in it all that 
exists has its self. It is the True. It is the Self, 
and thou, Svetaketu, art it.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child, the father replied. 


+ The commentator remarks that according to the Veda, trees 
are conscious, while Buddhists and followers of Kazdda hold them 
to be unconscious. They live, because one sees how their sap 
runs and how it dries up, just-as one sees the sap in a living body, 
which, as we saw, was produced by food and water. Therefore 
the simile holds good. ‘The life, or, more correctly, the liver, the 
living Self, pervades the tree, as it pervades man, when it has 
entered the organism which produces breath, mind, and speech. 
If any accident happens to a branch, the living Self draws himself 
away from that branch, and then the branch withers. The sap 
which caused the living Self to remain, goes, and the living Self goes 
away with it. ‘The same applies to the whole tree. The tree dies 
when the living Self leaves it, but the living Self does not die ; it 
only leaves an abode which it had before occupied. Some other 
illustrations, to show that the living Self remains, are added by the 
commentator: First, with regard to the living Self being the same 
when it awakes from deep sleep (sushupti), he remarks that we 
remember quite well that we have left something unfinished before 
we fell asleep. And then with regard to the living Self being the 
same when it awakes from death to a new life, he shows that crea- 
tures, as soon as they are born take the breast, and exhibit terror, 
which can only be explained, as he supposes, by their possessing a 
recollection of a former state of existence. 
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TweLFTH KuaAwpa}l, 


1. ‘Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha 
trees 

‘Here is one, Sir.’ 

‘ Break it.’ 

‘It is broken, Sir.’ 

‘What do you see there ?’ 

‘These seeds, almost infinitesimal.’ 

‘Break one of them.’ 

‘It is broken, Sir,’ 

‘What do you see there?’ 

‘Not anything, Sir.’ 

2. The father said: ‘ My son, that subtile essence 
which you do not perceive there, of that very 
essence this great Nyagrodha tree exists. 

3. ‘Believe it, my son. That which is the subtile 
essence, in it all that exists has its self. It is the 
True. It is the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 


THIRTEENTH KHANDA?., 


1. ‘Place this salt in water, and then wait on 
me in the morning.’ 

The son did as he was commanded. 

The father said to him: ‘Bring me the salt, which 
you placed in the water last night.’ 


1 The question which the son is supposed to have asked is: 
How can this universe which has the form and name of earth &c. 
be produced from the Sat which is subtile, and has neither form 
nor name? 

® The question here is supposed to have been: If the Sat is the 
root of all that exists, why is it not perceived? 
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The son having looked for it, found it not, for, 
of course, it was melted. 

2. The father said: ‘Taste it from the surface 
of the water. How is it?’ 

The son replied :‘ It: is. salt.’ 

‘Taste it from the middle. How is it 2?’ 

Thetson replied: ‘ It:isisalt, 

‘Taste it from the bottom. How is it?’ 

The son replied: ‘It is salt.’ 

The father said: ‘ Throw it away?! and then wait 
on me.’ 

He did so; but salt exists for ever. 

Then the father said: ‘Here also, in this body, 
forsooth, you do not perceive the True (Sat), my 
son; but there indeed it is. 

3. ‘That which is the subtile essence, in it all that 
exists has its self. It is the True. It is the Self, 
and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 


FouRTEENTH KHAwpA 2. 


1. ‘As one might lead a person with his eyes 
covered away from the Gandharas 3, and leave him 


1 Read abhiprasya, which is evidently intended by the com- 
mentary: abhiprayasya parityagya. See B. R. Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, Ss. v. 

2 The question here asked is: The salt, though no longer per- 
ceptible by means of sight or touch, could be discovered by taste. 
Then how can the Sat be discovered, although it is imperceptible 
by all the senses? 

8 The Gandhdras, but rarely mentioned in the Rig-veda and 
the Ait. Brahmava, have left their name in Kdvdapor and Candahar. 
The fact of their name being evidently quite familiar to the author 
of the Upanishad pen be used to prove either its antiquity or its 
Northern origin. 
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then in a place where there are no human beings; 
and as that person would turn towards the east, or 
the north, or the west, and shout, “I have been 
brought here with my eyes covered, I have been 
left here with my eyes covered,” 

2. ‘And as thereupon some one might loose his 
bandage and say to him, “Go in that direction, it 
is Gandhara, go in that direction;” and as there- 
upon, having been informed and being able to judge 
for himself, he would by asking his way from village 
to village arrive at last at Gandhara,—in exactly the 
same manner does a man, who meets with a teacher 
to inform him, obtain the true knowledge?. For him 


1 Tedious as the commentator is in general, he is sometimes almost 
eloquent in bringing out all that is implied or supposed to be implied 
in the sacred text. He explains the last simile as follows: A man 
was carried away by robbers from his own country. After his eyes 
had been covered, he was taken to a forest full of terrors and dangers 
arising from tigers, robbers, &c. Not knowing where he was, and 
suffering from hunger and thirst, he began to cry, wishing to be de- 
livered from his bonds. Then a man took pity on him and removed 
his bonds, and when he had returned to his home, he was happy. 
Next follows the application. Our real home is the True (Sat), the 
Self of the world. The forest into which we are driven is the 
body, made of the three elements, fire, water, earth, consisting of 
blood, flesh, bones, &c., and liable to cold, heat, and many other 
evils. ‘The bands with which our eyes are covered are our desires 
for many things, real or unreal, such as wife, children, cattle, &c., 
while the robbers by whom we are driven into the forest are our 
good and evil deeds. Then we cry and say: ‘I am the son of so 
and so, these are my relatives, I am happy, I am miserable, I am 
foolish, I am wise, I am just, Iam born, I am dead, I am old, 
I am wretched, my son is dead, my fortune is gone, I am undone, 
how shall I live, where shall I go, who will save me?’ These and 
hundreds and thousands of other evils are the bands which blind 
us. Then, owing to some supererogatory good works we may 
have done, we suddenly meet a man who knows the Self of 
Brahman, whose own bonds have been broken, who takes pity 
on us and shows us the way to see the evil which attaches to all 
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there is only delay so long as he is not delivered 
(from the body); then he will be perfect 1. 

3. ‘That which is the subtile essence, in it all 
that exists has its self. It is the True. It is the 
Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child, the father replied. 


FIFTEENTH KHawpa 2, 


1. ‘If a man is ill, his relatives assemble round 
him and‘ask: “ Dost thou know me? Dost thou 
know me?” Now as long as his speech is not 


that we love in this world. We then withdraw ourselves from all 
worldly pleasures. We learn that we are not mere creatures of 
the world, the son of so and so, &c., but that we are that which is 
the True (Sat). The bands of our ignorance and blindness are 
removed, and, like the man of Gandhara, we arrive at our own 
home, the Self, or the True. Then we are happy and blessed. 

1 The last words are really—‘ for him there is only delay so long 
as I shall not be delivered; then I shall be perfect.’ This requires 
some explanation. First of all, the change from the third to the 
first person, is best explained by assuming that at the point where 
all individuality vanishes, the father, as teacher, identifies himself 
with the person of whom he is speaking. 

The delay (the Aira or kshepa) of which he speaks is the time 
which passes between the attainment of true knowledge and death, 
or freedom from the effects of actions performed before the at- 
tainment of knowledge. The actions which led to our present 
embodiment must be altogether consumed, before the body can 
perish, and then only are we free. As to any actions performed 
after the attainment of knowledge, they do not count; otherwise 
there would be a new embodiment, and the attainment of even true 
knowledge would never lead to final deliverance. 

2 The question supposed to be asked is: By what degrees a man, 
who has been properly instructed in the knowledge of Brahman, 
obtains the Sat, or returns to the True. To judge from the text 
both he who knows the True and he who does not, reach, when they 
die, the Sat, passing from speech to mind and breath and heat (fire). 
But whereas he who knows, remains in the Sat, they who do not 
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merged in his mind, his mind in breath, breath in 
heat (fire), heat in the Highest Being (devata), he 
knows them. 

2. ‘But when his speech is merged in his mind, 
his mind in breath, breath in heat (fire), heat in the 
Highest Being, then he knows them not. 

‘That which is the subtile essence, in it all that 
exists has its self. It is the True. It is the Self, 
and thou, O Svetaketu, art it.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 


‘Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 


SIXTEENTH KuHaAwpaA }, 


1. ‘My child, they bring a man hither whom they 
have taken by the hand, and they say: “He has 
taken something, he has committed a theft.” (When 


know, return again to a new form of existence. It is important to 
observe that the commentator denies that he who knows, passes at 
his death through the artery of the head to the sun, and then to the 
Sat. He holds that with him who knows there is no further cause 
for delay, and that as soon as he dies, he returns to the Sat. 

1 The next question is: Why does he who knows, on obtaining 
the Sat, not return, while he who does not know, though obtaining 
the Sat in death, returns? An illustration is chosen which is 
intended to show how knowledge produces a material effect. The 
belief in the efficacy of ordeals must have existed at the time, and 
appealing to that belief, the teacher says that the man who knows 
himself guilty, is really burnt by the heated iron, while the man 
who knows himself innocent, is not. In the same manner the man 
who knows his Self to be the true Self, on approaching after death 
the true Self, is not repelled and sent back into a new existence, 
while he who does not know, is sent back into a new round of 
births and deaths. The man who tells a falsehood about himself, 
loses his true Self and is burnt; the man who has a false concep- 
tion about his Self, loses likewise his true Self, and not knowing 
the true Self, even though approaching it in death, he has to suffer 
till he acquires some day the true knowledge, 
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he denies, they say), “ Heat the hatchet for him.” 
If he committed the theft, then he makes himself to 
be what he is not. Then the false-minded, having 
covered his true Self by a falsehood, grasps the 
heated hatchet—he is burnt, and he is killed. 

2. ‘But if he did not commit the theft, then he 
makes himself to be what he is. Then the true- 
minded, having covered his true Self by truth, 
grasps the heated hatchet—he is not burnt, and he 
is delivered. 

‘As that (truthful) man is not burnt, thus has all 
that exists its self in That. It is the True. It is 
the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it. He under- 
stood what he said, yea, he understood it. 


SEVENTH PRAPA7/ZAKA. 


First. KHanpa. 


1. Narada approached Sanatkumdara and said, 
‘Teach me, Sir!’ Sanatkumdara said to him: ‘Please 
to tell me what you know; afterward I shall tell you 
what is beyond.’ 

2. Narada said: ‘I know the Azg-veda, Sir, the 
Yagur-veda, the SAma-veda, as the fourth the Athar- 
vana, as the fifth the Itihdsa-puraza (the Bharata) ; 
the Veda of the Vedas (grammar); the Pitrya (the 
rules for the sacrifices for the ancestors); the Rasi 
(the science of numbers); the Daiva (the science of 
portents); the Nidhi (the science of time); the 
Vakovakya (logic); ‘the Ekayana (ethics); the Deva- 
vidya (etymology) ; the Brahma-vidya (pronunciation, 
siksha, ceremonial, kalpa, prosody, £#andas); the 
Bhita-vidya (the science of demons); the Kshatra- 
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vidya (the science of weapons) ; the Nakshatra-vidya 
(astronomy); the Sarpa and Devagana-vidya (the 
science of serpents or poisons, and the sciences of 
the genii, such as the making of perfumes, dancing, 
singing, playing, and other fine arts)’. All this 
I know, Sir. 

3, ‘But, Sir, with all this I know the Mantras only, 
the sacred books, I do not know the Self. I have 
heard from men like you, that he who knows the 
Self overcomes grief. I am in grief. Do, Sir, help 
me over this grief of mine.’ 

Sanatkumara said to him: ‘ Whatever you have 
read, is only a name. 

4. ‘A name is the Azg-veda, Yagur-veda, SAma- 
veda, and as the fourth the Atharvama, as the fifth 
the Itihdsa-puraza, the Veda of the Vedas, the 
Pitrya, the Rasi, the Daiva, the Nidhi, the Vako- 
vakya, the Ekayana, the Deva-vidya, the Brahma- 
vidyd, the Bhiata-vidya, the Kshatra-vidya, the Na- 
kshatra-vidya, the Sarpa and Devagana-vidya. All 
these are a name only. Meditate on the name. 

5. ‘He who meditates on the name as Brahman ”, 


1 This passage, exhibiting the sacred literature as known at the 
time, should be compared with the Brzhadaramyaka, II, 4,10. The 
explanation of the old titles rests on the authority of Sankara, 
and he is not always consistent. See Colebrooke, Miscellaneous 
Essays, 1873, U,)p.. to. 

* Why a man who knows the Veda should not know the Self, 
while in other places it is said that the Veda teaches the Self, is 
well illustrated by the commentary. If a royal procession ap- 
proaches, he says, then, though we do not see the king, because 
he is hidden by flags, parasols, &c., yet we say, there is the king. 
And if we ask who is the king, then again, though we cannot see 
him and point him out, we can say, at least, that he is different 
from all that is seen. The Self is hidden in the Veda as a king 
is hidden in a royal procession, 
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Is, as it were, lord and master as far as the name 
reaches—he who meditates on the name as Brah- 


, 


man. 


‘Sir, is there something better than a name?’ 
‘Yes, there is something better than a name.’ 
‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


SEconD KuHawpaA. 


1. ‘Speech is better than a name. Speech makes 
us understand the Azg-veda, Yagur-veda, SAma-veda, 
and as the fourth the Atharvawa, as the fifth the 
Itihdsa-puravza, the Veda of the Vedas, the Pitrya, 
the Rasi, the Daiva, the Nidhi, the Vakovakya, the 
Ekayana, the Deva-vidya, the Brahma-vidya, the 
Kshatra-vidyd, the Nakshatra-vidya, the Sarpa and 
Devagana-vidya; heaven, earth, air, ether, water, 
fire, gods, men, cattle, birds, herbs, trees, all 
beasts down to worms, midges, and ants; what is 
right and what is wrong; what is true and what 
is false; what is good and what is bad; what is 
pleasing and what is not pleasing. For if there 
were no speech, neither right nor wrong would be 
known}, neither the true nor the false, neither the 
good nor the bad, neither the pleasant nor the 
unpleasant. Speech makes us understand all this. 
Meditate on speech. 

2. ‘He who meditates on speech as Brahmazn, is, 
as it were, lord and master as far as speech reaches— 
he who meditates on speech as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than speech ?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than speech.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


1 The commentator explains vyagfapayishyat by avigfidtam 
abhavishyat. Possibly hrédayagfio stands for hr¢dayagiiam. 
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TuHirpD KHANWDA. 


1. ‘Mind (manas) is better than speech. For as 
the closed fist holds two amalaka or two kola or two 
aksha fruits, thus does mind hold speech and name. 
For if a man is minded in his mind to read the 
sacred hymns, he reads them; if he is minded in 
his mind to perform any actions, he performs them ; 
if he is minded to wish for sons and cattle, he 
wishes for them; if he is minded to wish for this 
world and the other, he wishes for them. For mind 
is indeed the self, mind is the world, mind is Brah- 
man. Meditate on the mind. 

2. ‘He who meditates on the mind as Brahman, 
is, as it were, lord and master as far as the mind 
reaches—he who meditates on the mind as Brahman,’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than mind ?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than mind.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


FourtH Kuawnpa. 
1. ‘Will? (sankalpa) is better than mind. For 


when a man wills, then he thinks in his mind, then 
he sends forth speech, and he sends it forth in a 
name. In a name the sacred hymns are contained, 
in the sacred hymns all sacrifices. 


2. ‘All these therefore (beginning with mind and 


* The commentator explains this by saying that, without the 
instrument of the mind, the Self cannot act or enjoy. 

* Sankalpa is elsewhere defined as a modification of manas. 
The commentator says that, like thinking, it is an activity of the 
inner organ. It is difficult to find any English term exactly corres- 
ponding to sankalpa. Rajendralal Mitra translates it by will, but it 


implies not only will, but at the same time conception, determina- 
tion, and desire, 
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ending in sacrifice) centre in will, consist of will, 
abide in will. Heaven and earth willed, air and 
ether willed, water and fire willed. Through the 
will of heaven and earth &c. rain wills; through 
the will of rain food wills; through the will of food 
the vital airs will; through the will of the vital airs 
the sacred hymns will; through the will of the sacred 
hymns the sacrifices will; through the will of the 
sacrifices the world (as their reward) wills; through 
the will of the world everything wills? This is will. 
Meditate on will. 

3. ‘He who meditates on will as Brahman, he, 
being himself safe, firm, and undistressed, obtains 
the safe, firm, and undistressed worlds which he has 
willed; he is, as it were, lord and master as far as 
will reaches—he who meditates on will as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than will?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than will.’ 

‘ Sir, tell it me,’ 


FirtH Kuawpa. 


1. ‘Consideration (Aitta)? is better than will. For 
when a man considers, then he wills, then he thinks 
in his mind, then he sends forth speech, and he 


1 This paragraph is obscure. The text seems doubtful, for 
instance, in samak//patam, samakalpetam, and samakalpatdm. 
Then the question is the exact meaning of samk/éptyai, which 
must be taken as an instrumental case. What is intended is that, 
without rain, food is impossible &c. or inconceivable ; but the text 
says, ‘ By the will of rain food wills, &c. Will seems almost to be 
taken here in the sense in which modern philosophers use it, as a 
kind of creative will. By the will of rain food wills, would mean, 
that first rain wills and exists, and afterwards the vital airs will 
and exist, &c. a 

2 Kitta, thought, implies here consideration and reflection. 
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sends it forth in a name. In a name the sacred 
hymns are contained, in the sacred hymns all 
sacrifices. 

2. ‘All these (beginning with mind and ending 
in sacrifice) centre in consideration, consist of con- 
sideration, abide in consideration. Therefore if a 
man is inconsiderate, even if he possesses much 
learning, people say of him, he is nothing, whatever 
he may know; for, if he were learned, he would not be 
so inconsiderate. But if a man is considerate, even 
though he knows but little, to him indeed do people 
listen gladly. Consideration is the centre, considera- 
tion is the self, consideration is the support of all 
these. Meditate on consideration. 

3. ‘He who meditates on consideration as Brah- 
man, he, being himself safe, firm, and undistressed, 
obtains the safe, firm, and undistressed worlds which 
he has considered; he is, as it were, lord and master 
as far as consideration reaches—he who meditates 
on consideration as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than consideration ?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than considera- 
tion.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


SixTH KuHanpa. 

1. ‘Reflection (dhyana)? is better than considera- 
tion. The earth reflects, as it were, and thus does 
the sky, the heaven, the water, the mountains, gods 
and men. Therefore those who among men obtain 


* Reflection is concentration of all our thoughts on one object, 
ekagrata. And as a man who reflects and meditates on the highest 
objects acquires thereby repose, becomes firm and immovable, so 
the earth is supposed to be in repose and immovable, as it were, by 
reflection and meditation, 
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greatness here on earth, seem to have obtained a 
part of the object of reflection (because they show 
a certain repose of manner). Thus while small and 
vulgar people are always quarrelling, abusive, and 
slandering, great men seem to have obtained a part 
of the reward of reflection. Meditate on reflection. 
2. ‘He who meditates on reflection as Brahman, 
is lord and master, as it were, as far as reflec- 
tion reaches—he who meditates on reflection as 
Brahman.’ 
‘Sir, is there something better than reflection ?’ 
‘Yes, there is something better than reflection.’ 
‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


SEVENTH KHAwWDA. 


1. ‘ Understanding (vigfidna) is better than reflec- 
tion. Through understanding we understand the 
ftig-veda, the Yagur-veda, the Sdma-veda, and as 
the fourth the Atharvama, as the fifth the Itihdsa- 
puraza', the Veda of the Vedas, the Pitrya, the 
Rasi, the Daiva, the Nidhi, the Vakovakya, the 
Ekayana, the Deva-vidyd, the Brahma-vidya, the 
Bhita-vidyé, the Kshatra-vidya, the Nakshatra-vidya, 
the Sarpa and Devagana-vidya, heaven, earth, air, 
ether, water, fire, gods, men, cattle, birds, herbs, trees, 
all beasts down to worms, midges, and ants; what is 
right and what is wrong; what is true and what is 
false ; what is good and what is bad; what is pleas- 
ing and what is not pleasing; food and savour, this 
world and that, all this we understand through under- 
standing. Meditate on understanding. 

2. ‘He who meditates on understanding as Brah- 
man, reaches the worlds where there is understanding 


1 See before, p. Tog. 
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and knowledge; he is, as it were, lord and master 
as far as understanding reaches—he who meditates 
on understanding as Brahman.’ 
‘Sir,is there something better than understanding ?’ 
‘Yes, there is something better than understanding.’ 
“Sir, tell ttmes 


E1icHTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘Power (bala) is better than understanding. 
One powerful man shakes a hundred men of under- 
standing. Ifa man is powerful, he becomes a rising 
man. If he rises, he becomes a man who visits 
wise people. If he visits, he becomes a follower of 
wise people. If he follows them, he becomes a 
seeing, a hearing, a perceiving, a knowing, a doing, 
an understanding man. By power the earth stands 
firm, and the sky, and the heaven, and the moun- 
tains, gods and men, cattle, birds, herbs, trees, all 
beasts down to worms, midges, and ants; by power 
the world stands firm. Meditate on power. 

2. ‘He who meditates on power as Brahman, 
is, aS it were, lord and master as far as power 
reaches—he who meditates on power as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than power ?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than power.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


NintH KHaAwpaA. 


1. ‘Food (anna) is better than power. Therefore 
if a man abstain from food for ten days, though he 
live, he would be unable to see, hear, perceive, 
think, act, and understand. But when he obtains 


? The commentator takes vigfidna here as understanding of 
sacred books, gfiana as cleverness with regard to other subjects. 
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food, he is able to see, hear, perceive, think, act, 
and understand. Meditate on food. 

2. ‘He who meditates on food as Brahman, 
obtains the worlds rich in food and drink; he is, 
as it were, lord and master as far as food reaches— 
he who meditates on food as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than food ?’ 

“Yes, there is something better than food.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


TENTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘Water (ap) is better than food. Therefore if 
there is not sufficient rain, the vital spirits fail from 
fear that there will be less food. But if there is 
sufficient rain, the vital spirits rejoice, because there 
will be much food. This water, on assuming dif- 
ferent forms, becomes this earth, this sky, this 
heaven, the mountains, gods and men, cattle, birds, 
herbs and trees, all beasts down to worms, midges, 
and ants. Water indeed assumes all these forms. 
Meditate on water. 

2. ‘He who meditates on water as Brahman, 
obtains all wishes, he becomes satisfied; he is, as 
it were, lord and master as far as water reaches— 
he who meditates on water as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than water ?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than water.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


ELEVENTH KHAWDA. 


1. ‘Fire (tegas) is better than water. For fire 
united with air, warms the ether. Then people say, 
It is hot, it burns, it will rain. Thus does fire, after 
showing this sign (itself) first, create water. And 
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thus again thunderclaps come with lightnings, flash- 
ing upwards and across the sky. Then people say, 
There is lightning and thunder, it will rain. Then 
also does fire, after showing this sign first, create 
water. Meditate on fire. 

2. ‘He who meditates on fire as Brahman, 
obtains, resplendent himself, resplendent worlds, 
full of light and free of darkness; he is, as it were, 
lord and master as far as fire reaches—he who 
meditates on fire as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than fire ?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than frre.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


TweLFTtH KHAwWDA. 


1. ‘Ether (or space) is better than fire. For in 
the ether exist both sun and moon, the lightning, 
stars, and fire (agni). Through the ether we call, 
through the ether we hear, through the ether we 
answer!, In the ether or space we rejoice (when 
we are together), and rejoice not (when we are 
separated). In the ether everything is born, and 
towards the ether everything tends when it is born”. 
Meditate on ether. 

2. ‘He who meditates on ether as Brahman, 
obtains the worlds of ether and of light, which are 
free from pressure and pain, wide and spacious ?; 
he is, as it were, lord and master as far as ether 
reaches—he who meditates on ether as Brahman,’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than ether ?’ 


SCL en. Up. LV, "R; 
? The seed grows upwards towards the ether; not downwards. 
S1Ch Wah Up. Ie: 
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‘Yes, there is something better than ether.’ 
‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


THIRTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘Memory! (smara) is better than ether. There- 
fore where many are assembled together, if they 
have no memory, they would hear no one, they 
would not perceive, they would not understand. 
Through memory we know our sons, through 
memory our cattle. Meditate on memory. 

2. ‘He who meditates on memory as Brahman, 
is, as it were, lord and master as far as memory 
reaches—he who meditates on memory as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than memory ?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than memory.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


FouRTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘Hope (Asa) is better than memory. Fired 
by hope does memory read the sacred hymns, per- 
form sacrifices, desire sons and cattle, desire this 
world and the other. Meditate on hope. 

2. ‘He who meditates on hope as Brahman, all 
his desires are fulfilled by hope, his prayers are 
not in vain; he is, as it were, lord and master 
as far as hope reaches—he who meditates on hope 
as Brahman.’ 

‘Sir, is there something better than hope ?’ 

‘Yes, there is something better than hope.’ 

‘Sir, tell it me.’ 


1 The apparent distance between ether and memory is bridged 
over by the commentator pointing out that without memory every- 
thing would be as if it were not, so far as we are concerned. 
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FIFTEENTH KHawpa. 

1. ‘Spirit! (praza) is better than hope. As the 
spokes of a wheel hold to the nave’, so does all 
this (beginning with names and ending in hope) hold 
to spirit. That spirit moves by the spirit, it gives 
spirit to the spirit. Father means spirit, mother 
is spirit, brother is spirit, sister is spirit, tutor is 
spirit, Brahmavza is spirit. 

2. ‘For if one says anything unbecoming to a 
father, mother, brother, sister, tutor or Brahmama, 
then people say, Shame on thee! thou hast offended 
thy father, mother, brother, sister, tutor, or a 
Braéhmaza. 

3. ‘But, if after the spirit has departed from 
them, one shoves them together with a poker, and 
burns them to pieces, no one would say, Thou of- 
fendest thy father, mother, brother, sister, tutor or 
a Brahmaza. 

4. ‘Spirit then is all this. He who sees this, 
perceives this, and understands this, becomes an 
ativadin®. If people say to such a man, Thou 


1 Préma is used here in a technical sense. It does not mean 
simply breath, but the spirit, the conscious self (pragfidtman) 
which, as we saw, enterS the body in order to reveal the whole 
variety of forms and names. It is in one sense the mukhya prdma. 

2 The commentary carries the simile still further. The felloe, 
he says, holds to the spokes, the spokes to the nave. So do the 
bhfitamatras hold to the pragfidmatras, and these to the prAza. 

* One who declares something that goes beyond all the declara- 
tions made before, beginning with the declaration that names are 
Brahman, and ending with the declaration that hope is Brahman ;— 
one who knows that prama, spirit, the conscious self, is Brahman. 
This declaration represents the highest point reached by ordinary 
people, but Narada wishes to go beyond. In the Mumdaka, III, 
I, 4, an ativadin is contrasted with one who really knows the 
highest truth. 
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art an ativddin, he may say, I am an ativddin; he 
need not deny it.’ 


SIXTEENTH KuawpA}, 


1. ‘But in reality he is an ativddin who declares 
the Highest Being to be the True (Satya, 76 dvtws 
Ov). 

‘Sir, may I become an ativadin by the True ?’ 
‘But we must desire to know the True.’ 


‘Sir, I desire to know the True.’ 


SEVENTEENTH KHAWDA. 


1. ‘When one understands the True, then one 
declares the True. One who does not understand 
it, does not declare the True, Only he who under- 
stands it, declares the True. This understanding, 
however, we must desire to understand.’ 

‘Sir, I desire to understand it.’ 


EIGHTEENTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘When one perceives, then one understands. 
One who does not perceive, does not understand. 
Only he who perceives, understands. This percep- 
tion, however, we must desire to understand.’ 

‘Sir, I desire to understand it.’ 


1 As Narada asks no further, whether there is anything better, 
higher, truer than praza, he is supposed to be satisfied with his 
belief that praza is the Highest Being. Sanatkumara, however, 
wishes to lead him on to a still higher view; hence the paragraphs 
which follow from 16 to 26. 

2 He would, for instance, call fire real, not knowing that fire is 
only a mixture of the three elements (cf. VI, 4), the rfpatraya, a 
mere variety (vikara), and name (naman). 
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NINETEENTH KHANWDA. 


1. ‘When one believes, then one perceives. One 
who does not believe, does not perceive. Only he 
who believes, perceives. This belief, however, we 
must desire to understand.’ 

‘Sir, I desire to understand it.’ 


TWENTIETH KHANDA. 


1. ‘When one attends on a tutor (spiritual guide), 
then one believes. One who does not attend on 
a tutor, does not believe. Only he who attends, 
believes. This attention on a tutor, however, we 
must desire to understand.’ 

‘Sir, I desire to understand it.’ 


TWENTY-FIRST KHANWDA. 


1. ‘When one performs all sacred duties1, then 
one attends really on a tutor. One who does not 
perform his duties, does not really attend on a tutor. 
Only he who performs his duties, attends on his 
tutor. This performance of duties, however, we 
must desire to understand.’ 

‘Sir, I desire to understand it.’ 


‘TWENTY-SECOND KHANDA. 


1. ‘When one obtains bliss (in oneself), then one 
performs duties. One who does not obtain bliss, 
does not perform duties. Only he who obtains bliss, 
performs duties. This bliss, however, we must 
desire to understand.’ 

‘Sir, I desire to understand it.’ 


1 The duties of a student, such as restraint of the senses, concen- 
tration of the mind, &c. 
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TWENTY-THIRD KHANDA. 


1. ‘The Infinite (bhiman) ?! is bliss. There is no 
bliss in anything finite. Infinity only is bliss. “This 
Infinity, however, we must desire to understand.’ 

‘Sir, I desire to understand it.’ 


TWENTY-FoURTH KHAwpaA. 


1. ‘Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is the Infinite. 
Where one sees something’ else, hears something 
else, understands something else, that is the finite. 
The Infinite is immortal, the finite is mortal.’ 

‘Sir, in what does the Infinite rest ?’ 

‘In its own greatness—or not even in greatness®,’ 

2. ‘In the world they call cows and _ horses, 
elephants and gold, slaves, wives, fields and houses 
greatness. I do not mean this,’ thus he spoke; 
‘for in that case one being (the possessor) rests 
in something else, (but the Infinite cannot rest in 
something different from itself.) 


TWENTY-FIFTH KHANDA. 
1. ‘The Infinite indeed is below, above, behind, 


before, right and left—it is indeed all this. 
‘Now follows the explanation of the Infinite as 


1 Bhfiman is sometimes translated by grandeur, the superlative, 
the akme. It is the highest point that can be reached, the infinite 
and the true. 

2 This phrase reminds one of the last verse in the No sad asid 
hymn, where, likewise, the expression of the highest certainty is 
followed by a misgiving that after all it may be otherwise. The 
commentator takes yadi va in the sense of, If you ask in the 
highest sense, then I say no; for the Infinite cannot rest in any- 
thing, not even in greatness. 
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the I: I am below, I am above, I am behind, before, 
right and left—I am all this. 

2. ‘Next follows the explanation of the Infinite 
as the Self: Self is below, above, behind, before, 
right and left—Self is all this. 

‘He who sees, perceives, and understands this, 
loves the Self, delights in the Self, revels in the 
Self, rejoices in the Self—he becomes a Svarag, 
(an autocrat or self-ruler); he is lord and master 
in all the worlds. 

‘But those who think differently from this, live 
in perishable worlds, and have other beings for their 
rulers, 

TWENTY-SIXTH KHANDA. 

1. ‘To him who sees, perceives, and understands 
this', the spirit (praza) springs from the Self, hope 
springs from the Self, memory springs from the 
Self; so do ether, fire, water, appearance and dis- 
appearance’, food, power, understanding, reflection, 
consideration, will, mind, speech, names, sacred 
hymns, and sacrifices—aye, all this springs from 
the Self. 

2. ‘There is this verse, “He who sees this, 
does not see death, nor illness, nor pain; he who 
sees this, sees everything, and obtains everything 
everywhere. 

‘“He is one (before creation), he becomes three 


1 Before the acquirement of true knowledge, all that has been 
mentioned before, spirit, hope, memory, &c., on to names, was 
supposed to spring from the Sat, as something different from one- 
self. Now he is to know that the Sat is the Self. 

? In the preceding paragraphs appearance and disappearance 
(birth and death) are not mentioned. This shows how easy it was 
in these treatises either to omit or to add anything that seemed 
important. 
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(fire, water, earth), he becomes five, he becomes 
seven, he becomes nine; then again he is called the 
eleventh, and hundred and ten and one thousand 
and twenty 1.” 

‘When the intellectual aliment has been purified, 
the whole nature becomes purified. When the 
whole nature has been purified, the memory becomes 
firm. And when the memory (of the Highest Self) 
remains firm, then all the ties (which bind us to 
a belief in anything but the Self) are loosened. 

‘The venerable Sanatkumara showed to Narada, 
after his faults had been rubbed out, the other side 
of darkness. They call Sanatkumara Skanda, yea, 
Skanda they call him’ 


EIGHTH PRAPA7HAKA. 


First KuHanpA?, 


1. HariZ, Om. There is this city of Brahman 
(the body), and in it the palace, the small lotus (of 


1 This too is meant as a verse. The commentary says that the 
various numbers are intended to show the endless variety of form 
on the Self after creation. Cf. Mait. Up. V, 2. 

® The eighth PrapatAaka seems to form a kind of appendix to 
the Upanishad. The highest point that can be reached by specu- 
lation had been reached in the seventh Prapa&shaka, the identity 
of our self and of everything else with the Highest Self. This 
speculative effort, however, is too much for ordinary people. They 
cannot conceive the Sat or Brahman as out of space and time, as 
free from all qualities, and in order to help them, they are taught 
to adore the Brahman, as it appears in space and time, an object 
endowed with certain qualities, living in nature and in the human 
heart. The Highest Brahman, besides which there is nothing, and 
which can neither be ‘reached as an object, nor be considered as 
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the heart), and in it that small ether. Now what 
exists within that small ether, that is to be sought 
for, that is to be understood. 

2. And if they should say to him: ‘Now with 
regard to that city of Brahman, and the palace in it, 
i. e. the small lotus of the heart, and the small ether 
within the heart, what is there within it that deserves 
to be sought for, or that is to be understood ?’ 

3. Then he should say: ‘As large as this ether 
(all space) is, so large is that ether within the heart. 
Both heaven and earth are contained within it, both 
fire and air, both sun and moon, both lightning and 
stars; and whatever there is of him (the Self) here 
in the world, and whatever is not (i. e. whatever has 
been or will be), all that is contained within it 1.’ 

4. And if they should say to him: ‘If everything 
that exists is contained in that city of Brahman, all 
beings and all desires (whatever can be imagined 
or desired), then what is left of it, when old age 
reaches it and scatters it, or when it falls to pieces ?’ 

5. Then he should say: ‘ By the old age of the 
body, that (the ether, or Brahman within it) does 
not age; by the death of the body, that (the ether, 
or Brahman within it) is not killed. That (the Brah- 


an effect, seems to ordinary minds like a thing which is not. 
Therefore while the true philosopher, after acquiring the know- 
ledge of the Highest Sat, becomes identified with it suddenly, like 
lightning, the ordinary mortal must reach it by slow degrees, and 
as a preparation for that higher knowledge which is to follow, the 
eighth Prapa/haka, particularly the first portion of it, has been 
added to the teaching contained in the earlier books. 

* The ether in the heart is really a name of Brahman. He is 
there, and therefore all that comes of him when he assumes bodily 
shapes, both what is and what is not, i.e. what is no longer or not 
yet; for the absolute nothing is not intended here. 
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man) is the true Brahma-city (not the body?). In 
it all desires are contained. It is the Self, free from 
sin, free from old age, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, which desires nothing but what 
it ought to desire, and imagines nothing but what it 
ought to imagine. Now as here on earth people 
follow as they are commanded, and depend on the 
object which they are attached to, be it a country or 
a piece of land, 

6. ‘And as here on earth, whatever has been ac- 
quired by exertion, perishes, so perishes whatever is 
acquired for the next world by sacrifices and other 
good actions performed on earth. Those who de- 
part from hence without having discovered the 
Self and those true desires, for them there is no 
freedom in all the worlds. But those who depart 
from hence, after having discovered the Self and 
those true desires, for them there is freedom in all 
the worlds. 


SECOND KHANDA. 


1. ‘Thus he who desires the world? of the fathers, 
by his mere will the fathers come to receive him, 
and having obtained the world of the fathers, he is 
happy. 

2. ‘And he who desires the world of the mothers, 
by his mere will the mothers come to receive him, 


1 I translate this somewhat differently from the commentator, 
though the argument remains the same. 

2 True desires are those which we ought to desire, and the ful- 
filment of which depends on ourselves, supposing that we have 
acquired the knowledge which enables us to fulfil them. 

8 World is the nearest approach to loka: it means life with the 
fathers, or enjoying the company of the fathers. 
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and having obtained the world of the mothers, he is 
happy. 

3. ‘And he who desires the world of the brothers, 
by his mere will the brothers come to receive him, 
and having obtained the world of the brothers, he is 
happy. 

4. ‘And he who desires the world of the sisters, 
by his mere will the sisters come to receive him, 
and having obtained the world of the sisters, he is 
happy. 

5. ‘And he who desires the world of the friends, 
by his mere will the friends come to receive him, 
and having obtained the world of the friends, he is 
happy. 

6. ‘And he who desires the world of perfumes and 
garlands (gandhamalya), by his mere will perfumes 
and garlands come to him, and having obtained the 
world of perfumes and garlands, he is happy. 

7. ‘And he who desires the world of food and 
drink, by his mere will food and drink come to him, 
and having obtained the world of food and drink, he 
is happy. 

8. ‘And he who desires the world of song and 
music, by his mere will song and music come to him, 
and having obtained the world of song and music, 
he is happy. 

9. ‘And he who desires the world of women, by 
his mere will women come to receive him, and 
having obtained the world of women, he is happy. 

‘Whatever object he is attached to, whatever 
object he desires, by his mere will it comes to him, 
and having obtained it, he is happy. 
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Tuirp KHaAwpaA. 


1. ‘These true desires, however, are hidden by 
what is false; though the desires be true, they have 
a covering which is false. Thus, whoever belonging 
to us has departed this life, him we cannot gain 
back, so that we should see him with our eyes. 

2. ‘Those who belong to us, whether living or 
departed, and whatever else there is which we wish 
for and do not obtain, all that we find there (if 
we descend into our heart, where Brahman dwells, 
in the ether of the heart), There are all our true 
desires, but hidden by what is false’. As people who 
do not know the country, walk again and again over 
a gold treasure that has been hidden somewhere in 
the earth and do not discover it, thus do all these 
creatures day after day go into the Brahma-world 
(they are merged in Brahman, while asleep), and yet 
do not discover it, because they are carried away by 
untruth (they do not come to themselves, i.e. they 
do not discover the true Self in Brahman, dwelling 
in the heart). 

3. ‘ That Self abides in the heart. And this is the 
etymological explanation. The heart is called hvzd- 
ayam, instead of hvzdy-ayam, i.e. He who is in the 
heart. He who knows this, that He is in the heart, 
goes day by day (when in sushupti, deep sleep) into 
heaven (svarga), i.e. into the Brahman of the heart. 

4. ‘Now that serene being? which, after having 


1 All the desires mentioned before are fulfilled, if we find their 
fulfilment in our Self, in the city of Brahman within our heart. 
There we always can possess those whom we have loved, only we 
must not wish to see them with our eyes; that would be a false 
covering to a true desire. 

2 Cf, Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 3. 
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risen from out this earthly body, and having reached 
the highest light (self-knowledge), appears in its true 
form, that is the Self, thus he spoke (when asked 
by his pupils). This is the immortal, the fearless, 
this is Brahman. And of that Brahman the name 
is the True, Satyam, 

5. This name Sattyam consists of three sylla- 
bles, satti-yam1. Sat signifies the immortal, t, the 
mortal, and with yam he binds both. Because he 
binds both, the immortal and the mortal, therefore 
it is yam. He who knows this goes day by day 
into heaven (svarga). 


Fourty Kuawpa. 

1. That Self is a bank?, a boundary, so that these 
worlds may not be confounded. Day and night do 
not pass that bank, nor old age, death, and grief; 
neither good nor evil deeds. All evil-doers turn back 
from it, for the world of Brahman is free from all evil. 

2. Therefore he who has crossed that bank, if 
blind, ceases to be blind; if wounded, ceases to be 
wounded; if afflicted, ceases to be afflicted. There- 
fore when that bank has been crossed, night becomes 
day indeed, for the world of Brahman is lighted up 
once for all *. 

3. And that world of Brahman belongs to those 


* We ought probably to read Sattyam, and then Sat-t?-yam. 
The 7 in ti would then be the dual of an anubandha i. Instead of 
yaddhi, I conjecture yatti. See Ait. Aramyaka II, g, g. 

 Setu, generally translated by bridge, was originally a bank of 
earth (mr7didimaya), thrown up to serve as a pathway (pons) 
through water ora swamp. Such banks exist still in many places, 
and they serve at the same time as boundaries (maryAda) between 
fields belonging to different properties. Cf. Mait. Up. VII, 7; 
Kavh. Up. Ul, 2; Talav. Up. comm. p. 59; Mumd. Up. II, 2, 5. 

Ae Upolll, tr, 3; 
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only who find it by abstinence—for them there is 
freedom in all the worlds. 


Firra Kanna. 

1. What people call sacrifice (yagfia), that is really 
abstinence (brahmaarya). For he who knows, 
obtains that (world of Brahman, which others obtain 
by sacrifice), by means of abstinence. 

What people call sacrifice (ish/a), that is really 
abstinence, for by abstinence, having searched (ish- 
tva), he obtains the Self. 

2. What people call sacrifice (sattrAyava), that is 
really abstinence, for by abstinence he obtains from 
the Sat (the true), the safety (trava) of the Self. 

What people call the vow of silence (mauna), that 
is really abstinence, for he who by abstinence has 
found out the Self, meditates (manute). 

3. What people call fasting (andsakdyana), that 
is really abstinence, for that Self does not perish 
(na nasyati), which we find out by abstinence. 

What people call a hermit’s life (aravyayana), that 
is really abstinence. Ara?! and JVya are two lakes in 
the world of Brahman, in the third heaven from hence; 
and there is the lake Airammadiya, and the Asvattha 
tree, showering down Soma, and the city of Brahman 
(Hirazyagarbha) Aparagita?, and the golden Prabhu- 
vimita (the hall built by Prabhu, Brahman). 

Now that world of Brahman belongs to those who 
find the lakes Ara and Vya in the world of Brahman 
by means of abstinence; for them there is freedom 
in all the worlds °. 


1 In the Kaush. Br. Up. I, 3, the lake is called Ara, at least 
according to the commentator. 

2 In the Kaush. Br. Up. Apardgita is not pi#, but ayatanam. 

® The fifth khazda is chiefly meant to recommend brahmasarya 
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SixtH KuHawpa. 


1. Now those arteries of the heart consist of a 
brown substance, of a white, blue, yellow, and red 


or abstinence from all worldly enjoyments, enjoined on the brah- 
mafarin, the student, as a means of obtaining a knowledge of 
Brahman. But instead of showing that such abstinence is indis- 
pensable for a proper concentration of our intellectual faculties, we 
are told that abstinence is the same as certain sacrifices; and this 
is shown, not by arguments, but by a number of very far-fetched 
plays on words. These it is impossible to render in any transla- 
tion, nay, they hardly deserve being translated. Thus abstinence 
is said to be identical with sacrifice, yagfia, because yo gfiata, 
‘he who knows,’ has a certain similarity with yagfia. Ish/a, 
another kind of sacrifice, is compared with eshaz4, search; sattra- 
yana with Sat, the True, the Brahman, and trayama, protection ; 
mauna, silence, with manana, meditating (which may be right); 
anasakayana, fasting, with nas, to perish, and aramyagana, a 
hermit’s life, with ara, zya, and ayana, going to the two lakes 
Ara and WVya, which are believed to exist in the legendary world 
of Brahman. Nothing can be more absurd. Having once struck 
the note of Brahmanic legends, such as we find it, for instance, in 
the Kaushitaki-brahmava-upanishad, the author goes on. Besides 
the lakes Ara and JVya (in the Kaushitaki-brahmava-upanishad we 
have only one lake, called Ara), he mentions the Airammaditya 
lake, and explains it as aira (ira annam, tanmaya airo mazdas, 
tena pfirzam airam) and madfya, delightful. The Asvattha tree, 
which pours down Soma, is not tortured into anything else, except 
that Soma is explained as the immortal, or nectar. Aparagita 
becomes the city of Brahman, because it can be conquered by no 
one except those who have practised abstinence. And the hall 
which elsewhere is called Vibhu+pramita becomes Prabhu- 
vimitam, or Prabhu-vinirmita, made by Prabhu, i.e. Brahman. 
All the fulfilled desires, as enumerated in khamdas 2-5, whether 
the finding again of our fathers and mothers, or entering the 
Brahmaloka with its lakes and palaces, must be taken, not as 
material (sthdila), but as mental only (manasa). On that account, 
however, they are by no means considered as false or unreal, as 
little as dreams are. Dreams are false and unreal, relatively only, 
i.e. relatively to what we see, when we awake; but not in them- 
selves. Whatever we see in waking, also, has been shown to be 
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substance, and so is the sun brown, white, blue, 
yellow, and red. 

2. Asa very long highway goes to two places, to 
one at the beginning, and to another at the end, so 
do the rays of the sun go to both worlds, to this 
one and to the other. They start from the sun, 
and enter into those arteries; they start from those 
arteries, and enter into the sun. 

3. And when a man is asleep, reposing, and at 
perfect rest, so that he sees no dream!, then he has 
entered into those arteries. Then no evil touches 
him, for he has obtained the light (of the sun). 

4. And when a man falls ill, then those who sit 
round him, say, ‘Do you know me? Do you know 
me?’ As long as he has not departed from this 
body, he knows them. 

5. But when he departs from this body, then he 
departs upwards by those very rays (towards the 
worlds which he has gained by merit, not by know- 
ledge); or he goes out while meditating on Om ? 
(and thus securing an entrance into the Brahma- 


false ; because it consists of forms and names only; yet these 
forms and names have a true element in them, viz. the Sat. Before 
we know that Sat, all the objects we see in waking seem true; as- 
dreams seem true in dreaming. But when once we awake from 
our waking by true knowledge, we see that nothing is true but the 
Sat. When we imagine we see a serpent, and then discover that 
it is a rope, the serpent disappears as false, but what was true in 
it, the rope, remains true. 

1 Svapna in Sanskrit is both somnus and somnium. Hence 
one might translate also, ‘so that he is not aware that he is asleep,’ 
which in some respects would seem even more appropriate in our 
passage; cf. VIII, rz, 1. 

2 According to the explanation given of the Om in the Upani- 
shads, and more particularly in the Dahara-vidya contained in this 
Prapashaka. ‘s 
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loka). And while his mind is failing, he is going to 
the sun. For the sun is the door of the world (of 
Brahman). Those who know, walk in; those who 
do not know, are shut out. There is this verse’: 
‘There are a hundred and one arteries of the heart ; 
one of them penetrates the crown of the head ; 
moving upwards by it a man reaches the immortal ; 
the others serve for departing in different directions, 
yea, in different directions?’ 


SEVENTH KuHaAnpA?, 


1. Pragdpati said: ‘The Self which is free from sin, 
free from old age, from death and grief, from hunger 
and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought 
to desire, and imagines nothing but what it ought to 
imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to understand. He who has 
searched out that Self and understands it, obtains 
all worlds and all desires.’ 

2. The Devas (gods) and Asuras (demons) both 
heard these words, and said: ‘ Well, let us search 
for that Self by which, if one has searched it out, 
all worlds and all desires are obtained.’ 

Thus saying Indra went from the Devas, Virofana 
from the Asuras, and both, without having com- 
municated with each other, approached Pragépati, 


a Prasna Up. Lit: 

* The same verse occurs in the Kasha 6, 16, and is frequently 
quoted elsewhere, for instance, Mait.comm. p. 164. For vishvann, 
the right reading would seem to be vishvak. In the Mait. Up. VI, 
30, the Trish‘ubh are reduced to Anushfubh verses. See also 
Prasna Up. III, 6-7 ; Mund. Up. II, 2. 

* Here the highest problem is treated again, the knowledge of 
the true Self, which leads beyond the world of Brahma (masc.), and 
enables the individual self to return into the Highest Self. 
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holding fuel in their hands, as is the custom for 
pupils approaching their master. 

3. They dwelt there as pupils for thirty-two 
years. Then Pragdpati asked them: ‘For what 
purpose have you both dwelt here ?’ 

They replied: ‘A saying of yours is being re- 
peated, viz. “the Self which is free from sin, free 
from old age, from death and grief, from hunger 
and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought 
to desire, and imagines nothing but what it ought to 
imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to understand. He who has 
searched out that Self and understands it, obtains all 
worlds and all desires.’ Now we both have dwelt 
here because we wish for that Self.’ 

Pragdpati said to them: ‘The person that is seen 
in the eye!, that is the Self. This.is what I have 
said. This is the immortal, the fearless, this is 
Brahman.’ | 

They asked: ‘Sir, he who is perceived in the 
water, and he who is perceived in a mirror, who 
is he?’ 

He replied: ‘He himself indeed is seen in all 
these ?.’ 


1 The commentator explains this rightly. Pragapati means by 
the person that is seen in the eye, the real agent of seeing, who is 
seen by sages only, even with their eyes shut. His pupils, however, 
misunderstand him. They think of the person that is seen, not of 
the person that sees (Yoga-stitras II, 6). The person seen in the 
eye is to them the small figure imaged in the eye, and they go on 
therefore to ask, whether the image in the water or in a mirror is 
not the Self. 

2 The commentators are at great pains to explain that Pragdpati 
told no falsehood. He meant by purusha the personal element in 
the highest sense, and it was not his fault that his pupils took 
purusha for man or body. 
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EicutH Kuawpa. 

1. ‘Look at your Self in a pan of water, and 
whatever you do not understand of your Self’, 
come and tell me.’ 

They looked in the water-pan. Then Pragapati 
said to them: ‘What do you see?’ 

They said: ‘We both see the self thus altogether, 
a picture even to the very hairs and nails.’ 

2. Pragdpati said to them: ‘After you have 
adorned yourselves, have put on your best clothes 
and cleaned yourselves, look again into the water- 
pan.’ 

They, after having adorned themselves, having 
put on their best clothes and cleaned themselves, 
looked into the water-pan. 

Pragapati said: ‘What do you see?’ 

3. They said: ‘Just as we are, well adorned, 
with our best clothes and clean, thus we are both 
there, Sir, well adorned, with our best clothes and 
clean.’ 

Pragapati said: ‘That is the Self, this is the im- 
mortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.’ 

Then both went away satisfied in their hearts. 

4. And Pragapati, looking after them, said: ‘They 
both go away without having perceived and without 
having known the Self, and whoever of these two 2, 
whether Devas or Asuras, will follow this doctrine 
(upanishad), will perish.’ 

Now Viro£ana, satisfied in his heart, went to the 
Asuras and preached that doctrine to them, that the 
self (the body) alone is to be worshipped, that the 


+ I take atmanah as a genitive, governed by yad, not as an 
accusative plural. 


* The commentator reads yatare for yatah. 
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self (the body) alone is to be served, and that he 
who worships the self and serves the self, gains 
both worlds, this and the next. 

5. Therefore they call even now a man who does 
not give alms here, who has no faith, and offers no 
sacrifices, an Asura, for this is the doctrine (upani- 
shad) of the Asuras. They deck out the body of 
the dead with perfumes, flowers, and fine raiment by 
way of ornament, and think they will thus conquer 
that world}, 

NintH Kuaypa. 


1. But Indra, before he had returned to the 
Devas, saw this difficulty. As this self (the shadow 
in the water)? is well adorned, when the body is 
well adorned, well dressed, when the body is well 
dressed, well cleaned, if the body is well cleaned, 
that self will also be blind, if the body is blind, 
lame, if the body is lame, crippled, if the body is 
crippled, and will perish in fact as soon as the body 
perishes. Therefore I see no good in this (doctrine). 

2. Taking fuel in his hand he came again asa 
pupil to Pragdpati. Pragdpati said to him: ‘ Ma- 
ghavat (Indra), as you went away with Virogana, 
satisfied in your heart, for what purpose did you 
come back ?’ 


1 This .evidently refers to the customs and teaching of tribes 
not entirely conforming to the Brahmanic system. Whether the 
adorning of the dead body implies burial instead of burning, seems 
doubtful. 

2 The commentator remarks that though both Indra and Viro- 
kana had mistaken the true import of what Pragapati said, yet 
while Virokana took the body to be the Self, Indra thought that 
the Self was the shadow of the body. 

8 Srama, lame, is explained by the commentator as one-eyed, 
ekanetra. ‘S 
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He said: ‘Sir, as this self (the shadow) is well 
adorned, when the body is well adorned, well dressed, 
when the body is well dressed, well cleaned, if the 
body is well cleaned, that self will also be blind, if 
the body is blind, lame, if the body is lame, crippled, 
if the body is crippled, and will perish in fact as 
soon as the body perishes. Therefore I see no 
good in this (doctrine).’ 

3. ‘So it is indeed, Maghavat,’ replied Pragapat ; 
‘but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you. Live with me another thirty-two years.’ 

He lived with him another thirty-two years, and 
then Pragapati said: 


TrentH Kuaypa. 

1. ‘He who moves about happy in dreams, he is 
the Self, this is the immortal, the fearless, this is 
Brahman.’ 

Then Indra went away satisfied in his heart. But 
before he had returned to the Devas, he saw this 
difficulty. Although it is true that that self is not 
blind, even if the body is blind, nor lame, if the 
body is lame, though it is true that that self is not 
rendered faulty by the faults of it (the body), 

2. Nor struck when it (the body) is struck, nor 
lamed when it is lamed, yet it is as if they struck 
him (the self) in dreams, as if they chased him 1. 


* I have adopted the reading vik&hayayanti, because it is the 
most difficult, and therefore explains most easily the various cor- 
ruptions, or it may be emendations, that have crept into the text. 
Sankara explains vikkhddayanti by vidravayanti, and this shows 
that he too must have read vikshayayanti, for he could not have 
explained vitkhadayanti, which means they uncover or they deprive 
of their clothing, by vidravayanti, they drive away. It is true that 
vikkhayayanti may be explained in two ways; it may be the causa- 
tive of 44a, to cut, but this meaning is not very appropriate here, 
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He becomes even conscious, as it were, of pain, and 
sheds tears. Therefore I see no good in this. 

3. Taking fuel in his hands, he went again as a 
pupil to Pragdpati. Pragdpati said to him: ‘Ma- 
ghavat, as you went away satisfied in your heart, for 
what purpose did you come back ?’ 

He said: ‘Sir, although it is true that that self 
is not blind even if the body is blind, nor lame, if the 
body is lame, though it is true that that self is not 
rendered faulty by the faults of it (the body), 

4. Nor struck when it (the body) is struck, nor 
lamed when it is lamed, yet it is as if they struck 
him (the self) in dreams, as if they chased him. 
He becomes even conscious, as it were, of pain, and 
sheds tears. Therefore I see no good in this.’ 

‘So it is indeed, Maghavat,’ replied Pragdpati ; 
‘but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you. Live with me another thirty-two years.’ 

He lived with him another thirty-two years. Then 
Pragapati said : 
and quite inadmissible in another passage where vikkhayayati 
occurs, whereas, if derived from vikh (otyouat) in a causative sense, 
Sankara could hardly have chosen a better explanation than vidra- 
vayanti, they make run away. The root vith, vikkhayayati is 
recognised in Pazini III, 1, 28, and in the Dhatupasha 28, 129, 
but it has hitherto been met with in this passage only, and in 
Brzhadaranyaka Up. IV, 3, 20. Here also the author speaks of 
a man who imagines that people kill him or do him violence, or 
that an elephant chases him or that he falls into a pit. Here we 
have hastiva vi##Aayayati, and Sankara, at least as printed by 
Dr. Roer, explains this by vikshapayati, viksAadayati, vidravayati ; 
dhavatity arthaz. Much better is Dvivedaganga’s commentary, as 
published by Dr. Weber, Satap. Brahm. p. 1145, Kadasid enam 
hast? vitshayayativa vidravayativa ; vita gatau, guptidhdpavitsi- 
pavipanibhya 4ya iti (PAm. III, 1, 28) svartha 4yapratyaya4. In the 
Dictionary of Boehtlingk and Roth the derivation from kha, to 
cut, is preferred ; see Nachtrige, s.v. £24. 
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ELEVENTH KHANDA. 


1. ‘When a man being asleep, reposing, and at 
perfect rest 1, sees no dreams, that is the Self, this is 
the immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.’ 

Then Indra went away satisfied in his heart. But 
before he had returned to the Devas, he saw this 
difficulty. In truth he thus does not know himself 
(his self) that he is I, nor does he know anything 
that exists. He is gone to utter annihilation. I see 
no good in this. 

2. Taking fuel in his hand he went again as a 
pupil to Pragdpati. Pragapati said to him: ‘Ma- 
ghavat, as you went away satisfied in your heart, 
for what purpose did you come back?’ 

He said: ‘Sir, in that way he does not know 
himself (his self) that he is I, nor does he know 
anything that exists. He is gone to utter annihila- 
tion. I see no good in this.’ 

3. ‘So it is indeed, Maghavat,’ replied Pragapati ; 
‘but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you, and nothing more than this*. Live here other 
five years.’ 

He lived there other five years. This made in all 
one hundred and one years, and therefore it is said 
that Indra Maghavat lived one hundred and one 
years as a pupil with Pragapati. Pragdpati said to 
him : 

TWELFTH KuHaAwpa. 

1. ‘Maghavat, this body is mortal and always 

held by death. It is the abode of that Self which is 


1 See KA.Up. VIII, 6,.3; 


* Sankara explains this as meaning the real Self, not anything 
different from the Self, 
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immortal and without body?, When in the body (by 
thinking this body is I and I am this body) the Self 
is held by pleasure and pain. So long as he is in 
the body, he cannot get free from pleasure and pain. 
But when he is free of the body (when he knows 
himself different from the body), then neither pleasure 
nor pain touches him *, 

2. ‘The wind is without body, the cloud, light- 
ning, and thunder are without body (without hands, 
feet, &c.) Now as these, arising from this heavenly 
ether (space), appear in their own form, as soon as 
they have approached the highest light, 

3. ‘ Thus does that serene being, arising from this 
body, appear in its own form, as soon as it has 
approached the highest light (the knowledge of 
Self’). He (in that state) is the highest person 
(uttama pdirusha). He moves about there laughing 
(or eating), playing, and rejoicing (in his mind), be it 
with women, carriages, or relatives, never minding 
that body into which he was born +. 


1 According to some, the body is the result of the Self, the 
elements of the body, fire, water, and earth springing from the 
Self, and the Self afterwards entering them. 

2 Ordinary, worldly pleasure. Comm. 

8 The simile is not so striking as most of those old similes are. 
The wind is compared with the Self, on account of its being for a 
time lost in the ether (space), as the Self is in the body, and then 
rising again out of the ether and assuming its own form as wind. 
The chief stress is laid on the highest light, which in the one case 
is the sun of summer, in the other the light of knowledge. 

4 These are pleasures which seem hardly compatible with the 
state of perfect peace which the Self is supposed to have attained. 
The passage may be interpolated, or put in on purpose to show 
that the Self enjoys such pleasures as an inward spectator only, 
without identifying himself with either pleasure or pain. He sees 
them, as he says afterwards, with his divine eye. The Self per- 
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‘Like as a horse attached to a cart, so is the 
spirit! (praza, pragfiatman) attached to this body. 

4. ‘Now where the sight has entered into the 
void (the open space, the black pupil of the eye), 
there is the person of the eye, the eye itself is the 
instrument of seeing. He who knows, let me smell 
this, he is the Self, the nose is the instrument of 
smelling. He who knows, let me say this, he is the 
Self, the tongue is the instrument of saying. He 
who knows, let me hear this, he is the Self, the ear 
is the instrument of hearing. 

5. ‘He who knows, let me think this, he is the 
Self, the mind is his divine eye2. He, the Self, 
seeing these pleasures (which to others are hidden 
like a buried treasure of gold) through his divine 
eye, i.e. the mind, rejoices. 

‘The Devas who are in the world of Brahman 
meditate on that Self (as taught by Pragdapati to 
Indra, and by Indra to the Devas). Therefore all 
worlds belong to them, and all desires. He who 
knows that Self and understands it, obtains all 
worlds and all desires.’ Thus said Pragdpati, yea, 
thus said Pragdpati. 


ceives in all things his Self only, nothing else. In his commentary 
on the Taittirlya Upanishad (p. 45) Sankara refers this passage 
to Brahman as an effect, not to Brahman as a cause. 

* The spirit, the conscious self, is not identical with the body, 
but only joined to it, like a horse, or driving it, like a charioteer. 
In other passages the senses are the horses; buddhi, reason, the 
charioteer; manas, mind, the reins. The spirit is attached to the 
cart by the Aetana; cf. Anandagianagiri. 

* Because it perceives not only what is present, but also what 
is past and future. 
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THIRTEENTH KuHawpa}, 


1. From the dark (the Brahman of the heart) I 
come to the nebulous (the world of Brahman), from 
the nebulous to the dark, shaking off all evil, as a 
horse shakes his hairs, and as the moon frees herself 
from the mouth of Rahu* Having shaken off the 
body, I obtain, self made and satisfied, the uncreated 
world of Brahman, yea, I obtain it. 


FouRTEENTH KHAwNDA. 


1. He who ts called ether® (Akasa) is the revealer 
of all forms and names. That within which these 
forms and names are contained is the Brahman, the 
Immortal, the Self. 

I come to the hall of Pragdpati, to the house; I 
am the glorious among Brahmans, glorious among 
princes, glorious among men‘. I obtained that 
glory, I am glorious among the glorious. May I 
never go to the white, toothless, yet devouring, 
white abode*; may I never go to it. 


1 This chapter is supposed to contain a hymn of triumph. 

2 Rahu, in later times a monster, supposed to swallow the sun 
and moon at every solar or lunar eclipse. At first we only hear of 
the mouth or head of Rahu. In later times a body was assigned to 
him, but it had to be destroyed again by Vishzu, so that nothing 
remained of him but his head. R4hu seems derived from rah, to 
separate, to remove. From it raksh, to wish or strive to remove, 
to keep off, to protect, and in a different application rakshas, a 
tearing away, violence, rakshds, a robber, an evil spirit. 

8 AkAsa, ether or space, is a name of Brahman, because, like 
ether, Brahman has no body and is infinitely small. 

4 Here the three classes, commonly called castes, are clearly 
marked by the names of brahmama, ragan, and vis. 

5 Yonisabditam pragananendriyam. 
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FIFTEENTH KHAWDA. 


1. Brahma (Hirazyagarbha or Paramesvara) told 
this to Pragdpati (Kasyapa), Pragapati to Manu (his 
son), Manu to mankind. He who has learnt the 
Veda from a family of teachers, according to the 
sacred rule, in the leisure time left from the duties 
to be performed for the Guru, who, after receiving 
his discharge, has settled in his own house, keeping 
up the memory of what he has learnt by repeating 
it regularly in some sacred spot, who has begotten 
virtuous sons, and concentrated all his senses on 
the Self, never giving pain to any creature, except 
at the tirthas! (sacrifices, &c.), he who behaves thus 
all his life, reaches the world of Brahman, and does 
not return, yea, he does not return. 


' The commentator says that even travelling about as a mendi- 
cant causes pain, but that a mendicant is allowed to importune 
people for alms at tirthas, or sacred places. Others explain this 
differently. 
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TALAVAKARA-UPANISHAD. 


First KHaAnpa. 


1. Tue Pupil asks: ‘At whose wish does the 
mind sent forth proceed on its errand? At whose 
command does the first breath go forth ? At whose 
wish do we utter this speech? What god directs 
the eye, or the ear?’ 

2. The Teacher replies: ‘It is the ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mind, the speech of speech, the 
breath of breath, and the eye of the eye. When 
freed (from the senses) the wise, on departing from 
this world, become immortal 1. 

3. ‘ The eye does not go thither, nor speech, nor 
mind. We do not know, we do not understand, how 
any one can teach it. 

4. ‘It is different from the known, it is also 
above the unknown, thus we have heard from those 
of old, who taught us this”. 

5. ‘That which is not expressed by speech and 


1 This verse admits of various translations, and still more various 
explanations. Instead of taking vasam, like all the other words, 
as a nominative, we might take them all as accusatives, governed 
by atimufya, and sa u prawasya prdmah as a parenthetical sen- 
tence. What is meant by the ear of the ear is very fully explained 
by the commentator, but the simplest acceptation would secm to 
take it as an answer to the preceding questions, so that the ear of 
the ear should be taken for him who directs the ear, i.e. the Self, 
or Brahman. This will become clearer as we proceed. 

2 Cf, Isa Up. 11; 13. 
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by which speech is expressed, that alone know as 
Brahman, not that which people here adore. 

6. ‘That which does not think by mind, and 
by which, they say, mind is thought, that alone 
know as Brahman, not that which people here 
adore. 

7. ‘That which does not see by the eye, and by 
which one sees (the work of) the eyes, that alone 
know as Brahman, not that which people here 
adore. 

8. ‘That which does not hear by the ear, and by 
which the ear is heard, that alone know as Brahman, 
not that which people here adore. 

g. ‘That which does not breathe by breath, and 
by which breath is drawn, that alone know as Brah- 
man, not that which people here adore.’ 


SEcoND KHANDA. 


1. The Teacher says: ‘If thou thinkest I know 
it well, then thou knowest surely but little, what is 
that form of Brahman known, it may be, to thee ??’ 

2. The Pupil says: ‘I do not think I know it 
well, nor do I know that I do not know it. He 


1 The varia lectio manaso matam (supported also by the com- 
mentary) is metrically and grammatically easier, but it may be, for 
that very reason, an emendation. 

* In order to obtain a verse, we must leave out the words tvam 
yad asya deveshv atha nu mimamsyam eva. They were probably 
inserted, as an excuse for the third khamda treating of the relation 
of Brahman to the Devas. There is considerable variety in the 
text, as handed down in the Sdma-veda and in the Atharva-veda, 
which shows that it has been tampered with. Daharam for dabhram 
may be the older reading, as synezesis occurs again and again in 
the Upanishads. 
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among us who knows this, he knows it, nor does he 
know that he does not know it 4. 

3. ‘He by whom it (Brahman) is not thought, by 
him it is thought; he by whom it is thought, knows 
it not. It is not understood by those who under- 
stand it, it is understood by those who do not 
understand it. 

4. ‘It is thought to be known (as if) by awaken- 
ing, and (then) we obtain immortality indeed. By 
the Self we obtain strength, by knowledge we obtain 
immortality. 

5. ‘Ifa man know this here, that is the true (end 
of life); if he does not know this here, then there is 
great destruction (new births). The wise who have 
thought on all things (and recognised the Self in 
them) become immortal, when they have departed 
from this world.’ 


Turrp KHaAnpaA 2, 


1. Brahman obtained the victory for the Devas. 
The Devas became elated by the victory of Brah- 


1 This verse has again been variously explained. I think the 
train of thought is this: We cannot know Brahman, as we know 
other objects, by referring them to a class and pointing out their 
differences. But, on the other hand, we do not know that we know 
him not, i. e. no one can assert that we know him not, for we want 
Brahman in order to know anything. He, therefore, who knows 
this double peculiarity of the knowledge of Brahman, he knows 
Brahman, as much as it can be known; and he does not 
know, nor can anybody prove it to him, that he does not know 
Brahman. 

2 This khawda is generally represented as a later addition, but 
its prose style has more of a Bréhmawa character than the verses 
in the preceding khavdas, although their metrical structure is 
irregular, and may be taken as a sign of antiquity. 
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man, and they thought, this victory is ours only, 
this greatness is ours only. 

2. Brahman perceived this and appeared to them. 
But they did not know it, and said: ‘What sprite 
(yaksha or yakshya) is this ?’ 

3. They said to Agni (fire): ‘O Gatavedas, find 
out what sprite this is.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said. 

4. He ran toward it, and Brahman said to him: 
‘Who are you?’ He replied: ‘I am Agni, | am 
Gatavedas.’ 

5. Brahman said: ‘What power is in you?’ Agni 
replied: ‘I could burn all whatever there is on 
earth.’ 

6. Brahman put a straw before him, saying: 
‘Burn this.’ He went towards it with all his might, 
but he could not burn it. Then he returned thence 
and said: ‘I could not find out what sprite this is.’ 

7. Then they said to Vayu (air): ‘O Vayu, find 
out what sprite this is.’ ‘Yes,’ he said. 

8. He ran toward it, and Brahman said to him: 
‘Who are you?’ He replied: ‘I am Vayu, I am 
Matarisvan.’ 

9g. Brahman said: ‘What power is in you?’ Vayu 
replied: ‘I could take up all whatever there is on 
earth. 

to, Brahman put a straw before him, saying: 
‘Take it up. He went towards it with all his 
might, but he could not take it up. Then he re- 
turned thence and said: ‘I could not find out what 
sprite this is.’ 

11. Then they said to Indra: ‘O Maghavan, find 
out what sprite this is.’ He went towards it, but it 
disappeared from before him. 

12. Then in the same space (ether) he came 
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towards a woman, highly adorned: it was Uma, the 
daughter of Himavat'. He said to her: ‘Who is 
that sprite ?’ 


FourtH KHANDA. 


1. She replied: ‘It is Brahman. It is through 
the victory of Brahman that you have thus become 
great.’ After that he knew that it was Brahman. 

2. Therefore these Devas, viz. Agni, Vayu, and 
Indra, are, as it were, above the other gods, for they 
touched it (the Brahman) nearest ”. 

3. And therefore Indra is, as it were, above the 
other gods, for he touched it nearest, he first 
knew it. 

4. This is the teaching of Brahman, with regard 
to the gods (mythological): It is that which now 


1 Uma may here be taken as the wife of Siva, daughter of 
Himavat, better known by her earlier name, Parvati, the daughter 
of the mountains. Originally she was, not the daughter of the 
mountains or of the Himalaya, but the daughter of the cloud, just 
as Rudra was originally, not the lord of the mountains, girisa, but 
the lord of the clouds. We are, however, moving here in a secon- 
dary period of Indian thought, in which we see, as among Semitic 
nations, the manifested powers, and particularly the knowledge and 
wisdom of the gods, represented bytheir wives. Uma means originally 
flax, from va, to weave, and the same word may have been an old 
name of wife, she who weaves (cf. duhitrz, spinster, and possibly 
wife itself, if O. H. G. wib is connected with O. H. G. wéban). It is 
used almost synonymously with ambika, Taitt. Ar. p. 839. If we 
wished to take liberties, we might translate uma haimavati by an 
old woman coming from the Himavat mountains; but I decline all 
responsibility for such an interpretation. 

2 The next phrase was borrowed from § 3, without even changing 
the singular to the plural. As Indra only found out that it was 
Brahman, the original distinction between Indra and the other gods, 
who only came near to it, was quite justified. Still it might be 
better to adopt the var. lect. sa hy etat in § 2. 
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flashes forth in the lightning, and now vanishes 
again. 

5. And this is the teaching of Brahman, with re- 
gard to the body (psychological): It is that which 
seems to move as mind, and by it imagination 
remembers again and again’. 

6. That Brahman is called Tadvana?, by the 
name of Tadvana it is to be meditated on. All 
beings have a desire for him who knows this. 

7, The Teacher: ‘As you have asked me to 
tell you the Upanishad, the Upanishad has now 


1 [have translated these paragraphs very differently from San- 
kara and other interpreters. The wording is extremely brief, and 
we can only guess the original intention of the Upanishad by a 
reference to other passages. Now the first teaching of Brahman, 
by means of a comparison with the gods or heavenly things in 
general, seems to be that Brahman is what shines forth suddenly 
like lightning. Sometimes the relation between the phenomenal 
world and Brahman is illustrated by the relation between bubbles 
and the sea, or lightning and the unseen heavenly light (Mait. Up. 
VI, 35). In another passage, KA. Up. VIII, 12, 2, lightning, when 
no longer seen, is to facilitate the conception of the reality of things, 
as distinct from their perceptibility. I think, therefore, that the first 
simile, taken from the phenomenal world, was meant to show that 
Brahman is that which appears for a moment in the lightning, and 
then vanishes from our sight. 

The next illustration is purely psychological. Brahman is proved 
to exist, because our mind moves towards things, because there is 
something in us which moves and perceives, and because there is 
something in us which holds our perceptions together (sankalpa), 
and revives them again by memory. 

I give my translation as hypothetical only, for certainty is ex- 
tremely difficult to attain, when we have to deal with these enigma- 
tical sayings which, when they were first delivered, were necessarily 
accompanied by oral explanations. 

* Tadvana, as a name of Brahman, is explained by ‘the desire of 
it, and derived from van, to desire, the same as vAnhA. 
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been told you. We have told you the Brahmi 
U panishad. | 

8. ‘The feet on which that Upanishad stands are 
penance, restraint, sacrifice; the Vedas are all its 
limbs}, the True is its abode. 

9. ‘He who knows this Upanishad, and has 
shaken off all evil, stands in the endless, uncon- 
querable? world of heaven, yea, in the world 
of heaven.’ 


1 It is impossible to adopt Sankara’s first rendering, ‘the Vedas 
and all the Angas,’ i.e. the six subsidiary doctrines. He sees 
himself that sarvangdni stands in opposition to pratish/za and 
Ayatana, but seeing Veda and Anga together, no Brahman could 
help thinking of the Vedangas. 

2 Might we read agyeye for gyeye? cf. Satap. Brahm. XI, 5, 7, 1. 
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AITAREYA-ARAWYAKA. 


FIRST ARANYAKA. 


FIRST ADHYAYA. 


First KuHawpa. 


1. Now follows the Mahavrata ceremony. 

2. After having killed Vvctra, Indra became 
great. When he became great, then there was 
the Mahavrata (the great work). This is why the 
Mahavrata ceremony is called Mahavrata. 

3. Some people say: ‘Let the priest make two 
(recitations with the offering of the) Agya (ghee) on 
that day,’ but the right thing is one}. 

4. He who desires prosperity should use the 
hymn, pra vo devayagnaye (Rv. III, 13, 1). 

5. He who desires increase should use the hymn, 
viso viso atithim (Rv. VIII, 74, 1). 


1 That it should be one only is proved from the types, i. e. from 
other sacrifices, that have to be followed in the performance of the 
Mahavrata. The first type is the Agnish/oma, where one sastra is 
enjoined as 4gyasastra, viz. pra vo devaydgnaye. In the Visvagit, 
which has to follow the Agnish/oma, another hymn is put in ils 
place, viz. agnim naro didhitibhi#. In the Mahavrata, which has 
to follow the Visvagit, some people recommend the use of both 
these hymns. But that is wrong, for there must be in the sacri- 
fices which follow the Agnish/oma twelve sastras altogether; and 
if there were two here, instead of one, we should get a total of 


thirteen. 
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6. The people (visaZ) indeed are increase’, and 
therefore he (the sacrificer) becomes increased. 

7. But (some say), there is the word atithim (in 
that hymn, which means a guest or stranger, asking 
for food). Let him not therefore take that hymn. 
Verily, the atithi (stranger) is able * to go begging. 

8. ‘No,’ he said, ‘let him take that hymn. 

g. ‘ For he who follows the good road and obtains 
distinction, he is an atithi (guest) %. 

to. ‘They do not consider him who is not so, 
worthy to be (called) an atithi (guest). 

11. ‘Therefore let him by all means take that 
hymn.’ 

12. If he takes that hymn, let him place the 
(second) tristich, 4ganma vvztrahantamam, ‘we came 
near to the victorious,’ first. 

13. For people worship the whole year (perform- 
ing the Gavamayana sacrifice) wishing for this day 
(the last but one)—they do come near. 

14. The (next following) three tristichs begin 
with an Anushéubh*. Now Brahman is GAyatri, 
speech is Anush¢ubh. He thus joins speech with 
Brahman. 

15. He who desires glory should use the hymn, 
abodhy agni# samidha ganandm (Rv. V, 1, 1). 


? The word visa, which occurs in the hymn, means people. 
The commentator says that because the Vaisyas or tradespeople 
increase their capital, therefore they are called increase. 

2 Able, or liable; cf. Ait. Ar. II, 8 PBT: 

* Atithi is here explained by yo bhavati, and bhavati is explained 
as walking on the good road. One expects yo va atati. The 
obtaining of distinction is probably derived from ati, above, in 
atithi. 

* In the first and second the Anushfubh is followed by two 
GAyatris. 
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16. He who desires offspring and cattle should 
use the hymn, hotaganishéa £etanak (Rv. II, 5, 1). 


SEconD KHANDA. 


1. He who desires proper food! should use the 
hymn, agnim naro didhitibhiZ (Rv. VII, 1, 1). 

2. Verily, Agni (fire) is the eater of food. 

In the other (recitations accompanying the) offer- 
ings of agya (where Agni is likewise mentioned) the 
worshippers come more slowly near to Agni (because 
the name of Agni does not stand at the beginning 
of the hymn). But here a worshipper obtains proper 
food at once, he strikes down evil at once. 

3. Through the words (occurring in the second 
foot of the first verse), hasta#yuti ganayanta, ‘they 
caused the birth of Agni by moving their arms,’ the 
hymn becomes endowed with (the word) birth. 
Verily, the sacrificer is born from this day of the 
sacrifice, and therefore the hymn is endowed with 
(the word) birth. 

4. There are four metrical feet (in the Trish¢ubh 
verses of this hymn). Verily, cattle have four feet, 
therefore they serve for the gaining of cattle. 

5. There are three metrical feet (in the Virag 
verses of this hymn). Verily, three are these three- 


1 Annadyam is always explained as food, here as annam tad 
Adyam ka. It must be so translated here and elsewhere (I, 2, ro), 
though it is often an abstract of anndada, an eater of food, a healthy 
man. 

2 This hymn is prescribed in the Visvagit sacrifice, and taken 
over to the Mah4vrata, according to rule. It is used, however, 
both as obligatory and as optional at the same time, i.e. it is an 
essential part of the sacrifice, and at the same time to be used by 
those who wish for proper food. 
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fold worlds. Therefore they serve for the conquest 
of the worlds. 

6. These (the Trish¢ubh and Virag verses of the 
hymn) form two metres, which form a support (pra- 
tish¢a). Verily, man is supported by two (feet), 
cattle by four feet. Therefore this hymn places the 
sacrificer who stands on two feet among cattle which 
stand on four. 

7. By saying them straight on there are twenty- 
five verses in this hymn. Man also consists of 
twenty-five. There are ten fingers on his hands, 
ten toes on his feet, two legs, two arms, and the 
trunk (Atman) the twenty-fifth. He adorns that 
trunk, the twenty-fifth, by this hymn. 

8. And then this day (of the sacrifice) consists of 
twenty-five, and the Stoma hymn of that day con- 
sists of twenty-five? (verses); it becomes the same 
through the same. Therefore these two, the day 
and the hymn, are twenty-five *. 

9. These twenty-five verses, by repeating the 
first thrice and the last thrice, become thirty less 
one. This is a Virag verse (consisting of thirty 
syllables), too small by one. Into the small (heart) 
the vital spirits are placed, into the small stomach 
food is placed*, therefore this Virag, small by one, 
serves for the obtainment of those desires. 

10. He who knows this, obtains those desires. 

t1. The verses (contained in the hymn agnim 
naro didhitibhizZ) become the Brzhati+ metre and 


Ciedindrl a, esi eS 


* The plural after the dual is explained by the fact that the 
hymn means the twenty-five verses. 
* Cf. 1, 3, 7, 5: 


* The hymn consists of eighteen Virdg and seven Trish/ubh 
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the Virdg metre, (they become) the perfection which 
belongs to that day (the mahdvrata). Then they 
also become Anush¢ubh’, for the offerings of Agya 
(ghee) dwell in Anush¢ubhs 2, 


Tuirp Kuawpa?’. 


1. Some say: ‘Let him take a Gayatri hymn for 
the Pra-uga. Verily, Gayatri is brightness and glory 


of countenance, and thus the sacrificer becomes 
bright and glorious.’ 


2. Others say: ‘Let him take a Ushzih hymn for 


the Pra-uga. Verily, Ushzih is life, and thus the 
sacrificer has a long life.’ 


Others say: ‘Let him take an Anush¢ubh hymn 


verses. Therefore the eighteen Virdg verses remain what they 
are, Only that the first is repeated three times, so that we have 
twenty Virag verses. The seven Trish/ubhs, by repeating the last 
three times, become nine. We then take eight syllables away from 
each verse, thus changing them into nine Brzhati verses. The 
nine times eight syllables, which were taken off, give us seventy- 
two syllables, and as each Brzhat? consists of thirty-six syllables, 
two Brzhatis. 

1 The change of the first verse, which is a Virdg of thirty-three 
syllables, into an Anush/ubh is produced by a still easier process. 
The first Virég consists here of thirty-three syllables, the Anu- 
sh/ubh should have thirty-two. But one or two syllables more 
or less does not destroy a metre, according to the views of native 
metricians. The Virdg itself, for instance, should have thirty syl- 
lables, and here has thirty-three. Therefore if changed into an 
Anush/ubh, it simply has one syllable over, which is of no conse- 
quence. Comm. 

2Cf Ait. Ar. I, 1,1, 4. 

8 Thus far the hymn which has to be recited by the Hotr7 
priest, after the eating of the rztugrahas, has been considered. 
What follows next is the so-called Pra-uga hymn, consisting of 
seven trzkas, which the Hoty? has to recite after the Visvedeva- 
graha. Different Sakhas recommend hymns of different metres, 
our Sakhéa fixes on the Gayatri. 
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for the Pra-uga. Verily, Anush¢ubh is valour, and 
it serves for obtaining valour.’ 

Others say: ‘Let him take a Brzhatt hymn for 
the Pra-uga. Verily, Bvzhatt is fortune, and thus 
the sacrificer becomes fortunate.’ 

Others say: ‘Let him take a Pankti hymn for 
the Pra-uga. Verily, Pankti is food, and thus the 
sacrificer becomes rich in food.’ 

Others say: ‘Let him take a Trish¢ubh hymn for 
the Pra-uga. Verily, Trish¢ubh is strength, and thus 
the sacrificer becomes strong.’ 

Others say: ‘Let him take a Gagati hymn for the 
Pra-uga. Verily, cattle is Gagati-like, and thus the 
sacrificer becomes rich in cattle.’ 

3. But we say: ‘Let him take a Gayatri hymn 
only. Verily, Gayatri is Brahman, and that day 
(the mahdvrata) is (for the attainment of) Brahman. 
Thus he obtains Brahman by means of Brahman. 

4. ‘And it must be a Gayatri hymn by Madhu- 
kkhandas, 

5. ‘For Madhu&éfandas is called MadhuZéhandas, 
because he wishes (£/andati) for honey (madhu) for 
the /tzshis. 

6. ‘Now food verily is honey, all is honey, all 
desires are honey, and thus if he recites the hymn 
of Madhuféfandas, it serves for the attainment of 
all desires. 

7. ‘He who knows this, obtains all desires.’ 

This (Gayatri pra-uga), according to the one-day 
(ekaha) ceremonial’, is perfect in form®. On that day 
(the mahavrata) much is done now and then which 


* It is copied from the Visvagit, and that from the Agnish/oma. 
? Nothing is wanting for its performance, if one only follows the 
rules given in the Agnish/oma. 
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has to be hidden’, and has to be atoned for (by reci- 
tation of hymns). Atonement (sAnti) is rest, the 
one-day sacrifice. Therefore at the end of the year 
(on the last day but one of the sacrifice that lasts 
a whole year) the sacrificers rest on this atonement 
as their rest. 

8. He who knows this rests firm, and they also 
for whom a Hotvz priest who knows this, recites 
this hymn. 

FourtH Kuawpa?, 


1. Rv. I, 2, 1-3. Vayav 4 yAhi darsateme soma 
ara kvitah, ‘Approach, O Vayu, conspicuous, these 
Somas have been made ready. Because the word 
ready occurs in these verses, therefore is this day 
(of the sacrifice) ready (and auspicious) for the 
sacrificer and for the gods. 

2. Yes, this day is ready (and auspicious) to him 
who knows this, or for whom a Hotvz priest who 
knows this, recites. 

3. Rv. I, 2, 4-6. Indravayi ime suta, a yatam 
upa nishkvztam, ‘Indra and Vayu, these Somas are 
prepared, come hither towards what has been pre- 
pared. By nishkvzta, prepared, he means what has 
been well prepared (samskvta). 

4. Indra and Vayu go to what has been prepared 
by him who knows this, or for whom a Hotv7 priest 
who knows this, recites. 


1 Dasinrtya-bahubhfitamaithuna -brahmafaripumskalisamprava- 
dadikam. See Rajendralal Mitra, Introduction to his edition of the 
Aitareya-dranyaka, p. 25. It might be better to join ekaha’ with 
santy4m, but even then the argumentation is not quite clear. 

2 Next follows a list of the verses which form the seven trzkas 
(groups of three verses) of the Pra-uga hymn, with occasional 
remarks on certain words, 
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5. Rv. I, 2, 7. Mitram huve pitadaksham, dhiyam 
ghr7takim sAadhanta, ‘I call Mitra of holy strength ; 
(he and Varuza) they fulfil the prayer accompanied 
with clarified butter.’ Verily, speech is the prayer 
accompanied with clarified butter. 

6. Speech is given to him who knows this, or for 
whom a Hotz priest who knows this, recites. 

7, Rv. I, 3, 1. Asvinad yagvarir ishak, ‘O 
Asvinau, (eat) the sacrificial offerings.’ Verily, the 
sacrificial offerings are food, and this serves for the 
acquirement of food. 

See Rawls 3 a3: A yatam rudravartani, ‘Come 
hither, ye Rudravartani.’ 

9. The Asvinau go to the sacrifice. of him who 
knows this, or for whom a Hotvz priest who knows 
this, recites. 

10. Rv. I, 3, 4-6. Indra yahi 4itrabhano, indra 
yahi dhiyeshitaZ, indra yahi tiitugana, ‘Come hither, 
Indra, of bright splendour, Come hither, Indra, called 
by prayer, Come hither, Indra, quickly!’ Thus he 
recites, Come hither, come hither! 

11. Indra comes to the sacrifice of him who 
knows this, or for whom a Hotvz priest who knows 
this, recites. 

12. Rv. I, 3, 7. Omdsas Aarshaztdhyzto visve 
devasa 4 gata, ‘Visve Devas, protectors, sup- 
porters of men, come hither!’ 

13. Verily, the Visve Devas come to the call of 
him who knows this, or for whom a Hotrz priest 
who knows this, recites. 

14. Rv. I, 3, 7. Dasvamso dasushak sutam, 
‘Come ye givers to the libation of the giver!’ By 
dasushak he means dadushaf, i.e. to the libation 
of every one that gives, 
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15. The gods fulfil his wish, with whatever wish 
he recites this verse, 

16. (The wish of him) who knows this, or for 
whom a Hotr?z priest who knows this, recites. 

17. Rv. I, 3, 10. Pavaké na% sarasvati yagfiam 
vashéu dhiydvasuf, ‘ May the holy Sarasvatt accept 
our sacrifice, rich in prayer!’ Speech is meant by 
‘rich in prayer.’ 

18. Speech is given to him who knows this, or 
for whom a Hotv? priest who knows this, recites. 

19. And when he says, ‘May she accept. our 
sacrifice!’ what he means is, ‘May she carry off our 
sacrifice !’ 

20. If these verses are recited straight on, they 
are twenty-one. Man also consists of twenty-one. 
There are ten fingers on his hands, ten toes on his 
feet, and the trunk the twenty-first. He adorns that 
trunk, the twenty-first, by this hymn. 

21. By repeating the first and the last verses 
thrice, they become twenty-five. The trunk is the 
twenty-fifth, and PragApati is the twenty-fifth. There 
are ten fingers on his hands, ten toes on his feet, 
two legs, two arms, and the trunk the twenty-fifth. 
He adorns that trunk, the twenty-fifth, by this 
hymn. 

Now this day consists of twenty-five, and the 
Stoma hymn of that day consists of twenty-five: it 
becomes the same through the same. Therefore 
these two, the day and the hymn, are twenty-five, 
yea, twenty-five. 


‘Cf. 1,1, 2,73 I, 3.5, 7: 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 


First KuawnpA}, 


1. The” two’ trzzas, “Rv VIIT; 68) 123.°a) tva 
ratham yathotaye, and Rv. VIII, 2, 1-3, idam vaso 
sutam andha#, form the first’ (pratipad) and the 
second (anuara) of the Marutvatiya hymn. 

2. Both, as belonging to the one-day ceremonial’, 
are perfect in form. On that day much is done 
now and then which has to be hidden, and has to 
be atoned for. Atonement is rest, the one-day 
sacrifice. Therefore at the end of the year the 
sacrificers rest on this atonement as their rest. He 
who knows this rests firm, and they also for whom 
a Hotvz priest who knows this, recites this hymn °*. 

3. In the second verse of (the PragAtha ‘), indra 
nediya ed ihi, pra si tird sa#ibhir ye ta ukthinaz 
(Rv. VITI, 53, 5, 6), there occurs the word ukthinah, 
reciters of hymns*. Verily, this day (the mahAvrata) 
is an uktha (hymn), and as endowed with an uktha, 
the form of this day is perfect. 

4. In the first verse (of another Pragatha) the 
word vira, strong, occurs (Rv. I, 40, 3), and as 
endowed with the word vira, strong, the form of 
this day is perfect. 


1 In the first adhyaya the two hymns to be recited by the Hotr7 
priest at the morning-libation (the 4gya and pra-uga sastra) have 
been considered. Now follows the Marutvatiya hymn, to be 
recited by the Hotr? priest at the noon-libation. 

2 Taken from the Agnish/oma. 

PECL aE) 7— Os 

* All these Pragathas consist of two verses expanded into a 
trika. 

5 Hotrddaya ukthinad sastrizah. 
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5. In the second verse (of another Pragatha) the 
word suviryam, strength, occurs (Rv. I. 4o, 1), and 
as endowed with the word suvirya, strength, the 
form of this day is perfect. 

6. In the first verse (of another PragAtha) the 
word ukthyam, to be hymned, occurs (Rv. I, 40, 5). 
Verily, this day is an uktha, and as endowed with an 
uktha, the form of this day is perfect. 

7. In the (Dhayy4) verse agnir neta (Rv. III, 20, 
4) the word vrztrahd, killer of Vvztra, occurs. The 
killing of Vvztra is a form (character) of Indra, this 
day (the mahavrata) belongs to Indra, and this is 
the (perfect) form of that day. 

8. In the (Dhayya) verse tvamz soma kratubhiz 
sukratur bhis (Rv. I, 91, 2) the word vrzsha’, 
powerful, occurs. Powerful is a form (character) of 
Indra, this day belongs to Indra, and this is the 
(perfect) form of that day. 

9. In the (Dhayya) verse pinvanty apa (Rv. I, 
64, 6) the word vaginam, endowed with food, occurs. 
Endowed with food is a form (character) of Indra, 
this day belongs to Indra, and this is the (perfect) 
form of that day. 

1o. In the same verse the word stanayantam, 
thundering, occurs. Endowed with thundering is a 
form (character) of Indra, this day belongs to Indra, 
and this is the (perfect) form of that day. 

11. In(the Pragatha) pra va indraya brzhate (Rv. 
VIII, 89, 3) (the word brzhat occurs). Verily, brzhat 
is mahat (great), and as endowed with mahat, great, 
the form of this day (mahavrata) is perfect. 

12. In (the Pragatha) brdhad indraya gayata (Rv. 


vat Kid pen Bight le 
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VIII, 89, 1) (the word brzhat occurs). Verily, brzhat 
is mahat (great), and as endowed with mahat, the 
form of this day is perfect. 

13. In (the Pragatha) nakiZ suddso ratham pary 
Asa na riramad (Rv. VII, 32, 10) the words parydsa 
(he moved round) and na riramad (he did not enjoy) 
occur, and as endowed with the words paryasta and 
ranti the form of this day is perfect}. 

He recites all (these) Pragathas, in order to obtain 
all the days (of the sacrifice), all the Ukthas?, all 
the Przshthas’, all the Sastras 4, all the Pra-ugas’, 
and all the Savanas (libations). 


Sreconp Kuawpa 6, 


1. He recites the hymn, asat su me.garitaz sAbhi- 
vegak (Rv. X, 27, 1), (and in it the word) satya- 
dhvrztam, the destroyer of truth. Verily, that day 


1 Because the performance of the Mahavrata sacrifice moves the 
worshipper round to another world and gives him enjoyment. 
Comm. It is difficult to surpass the absurdity of these explana- 
tions. Na riramat means no one stopped the chariot of Sudas. 
But even if it meant that no one rejoiced through the chariot of 
Sudas, it would be difficult to see how the negative of enjoyment, 
mentioned in the hymn, could contribute to the perfection of a 
sacrifice which is to confer positive enjoyment on the worshipper. 

® The stotras following after the Yagfidyagiiya Saman, serving 
for the ukthya-kratus. 

3 The stotras of the noon-libation, to be performed with the 
Rathantara, Brzhat, and other SAmans. 

* The sastras, recitations, accompanying the oblations of agya. 

> The pra-ugas, a division of sastras, described above. 

° The type after which the Marutvatiya-sastra is to be performed 
is the Xaturvimsa day. Hitherto (from 4 tva ratham to nakih 
sudasaf), all that is taken over from the type to the modification, 
i.e. the Marutvatiya, has been explained. Now follow the verses 
which are new and peculiar to the Marutvatiya of the Mahavrata. 
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is truth, and as endowed with the word satya, truth, 
the form of this day is perfect !. 

2. That hymn is composed by Vasukra. Verily, 
Vasukra is Brahman, and that day is Brahman. Thus 
he obtains Brahman by means of Brahman 2. 

3. Here they say: ‘Why then is that Marutvatiya 
hymn completed by the hymn of Vasukra?’ Surely 
because no other Azshi but Vasukra brought out a 
Marutvatiya hymn, or divided it properly®. There 
fore that Marutvattya hymn is completed by the 
hymn of Vasukra. 

4. That hymn, asat su me, is not definitely ad- 
dressed to any deity, and is therefore supposed to be 
addressed to Pragapati. Verily, PragApati is indefinite, 
and therefore the hymn serves to win Pragépati. 

5. Once in the hymn (Rv. X, 27, 22) he defines 
Indra (indraya sunvat); therefore it does not fall off 
from its form, as connected with Indra. 

6. He recites the hymn (Rv. VI, 17, 1) piba 
somam abhi yam ugra tardah. 

7. In the verse drvam gavyam mahi g7zzana 
indra the word mahi, great, occurs. Endowed with 
the word mahat, the form of this day is perfect. 

8. That hymn is composed by Bharadvaga, and 
Bharadvaga was he who knew most, who lived 
longest, and performed the greatest austerities among 
the Azshis, and by this hymn he drove away evil. 
Therefore if he recites the hymn of Bharadvaga, 


1 The commentator endeavours to make the meaning more 
natural by taking in the word prahanta, he who kills the destroyer 
of truth. But considering the general character of these remarks, 
this is hardly necessary. 

i 0 Be 

8 By separating the first tr7#a from the second, and so forth. 
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then, after having driven away evil, he becomes 
learned, long-lived, and full of austerities. 

9. He recites the hymn kayd subha savayasa/ 
sanilaz (Rv. I, 165, 1). 

10. In the verse 4 sdsate prati haryanty uktha 
(Rv. I, 165, 4) the word uktha occurs. Verily, that 
day (the mahavrata) is uktha (hymn). Endowed with 
the word uktha, the form of this day becomes perfect. 

11. That hymn is called Kaydsubhiya’. Verily, 
that hymn, which is called Kaydsubhiya, is mutual 
understanding and it is lasting. By means of it 
Indra, Agastya, and the Maruts came to a mutual 
understanding. Therefore, if he recites the Kaya- 
subhiya hymn, it serves for mutual understanding. 

12, The same hymn is also long life. Therefore, 
if the sacrificer is dear to the Hotvz, let him recite 
the Kayasubhtya hymn for him. 

13. He recites the hymn marutvaz indra vvzshabo 
ranaya (Rv. III, 47, 1). 

14. In it the words indra vrzshabha (powerful) 
occur. Verily, powerful is a form of Indra?, this 
day belongs to Indra, and this is the perfect form 
of that day. 

15. That hymn is composed by Visvamitra. Verily, 
Visvamitra was the friend (mitra) of all (visva). 

16. Everybody is the friend of him who knows 
this, and for whom a Hotvz priest who knows this, 
recites this hymn. 

17. The next hymn, ganish¢#4 ugrak sahase tu- 
raya (Rv. I, 73, 1), forms a Nividdhd4na®, and, 


1 Cf, Ait. Brahm. V, 16. 2 Cfo Ait Aro IIa, 1/18: 

* The hymn consists of eleven verses. In the middle, after the 
sixth verse, nivids or invocations, such as indro marutv4n, are in- 
serted, and therefore it is called a nividdhana hymn. 
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according to the one-day (ekaha) ceremonial, is perfect 
in form. On that day much is done now and then 
which has to be hidden, and has to be atoned for 
(by recitation of hymns). Atonement is rest, the 
one-day sacrifice. Therefore at the end of the year 
(on the last day but one of the sacrifice that lasts a 
whole year) the sacrificers rest on this atonement as 
their rest. 

He who knows this rests firm, and they also for 
whom a Hotvz priest who knows this, recites this 
hymn 4. 

18. These, if recited straight on, are ninety-seven 
verses’, The ninety are three Virag, each consisting 
of thirty, and then the seven verses which are over. 
Whatever is the praise of the seven, is the praise of 
ninety also. 


? With this hymn the Marutvatiya-sastra is finished. All the 
hymns from 4 tva ratham to asat su me garitar are simply taken 
over from the Katurvimsa ceremonial, the rest are peculiar to the 
Mahavrata day, the day preceding the Udayantya or final day of 
the Gavamayana sattra. All this is more fully described in the fifth 
Aranyaka (V, 1, 1, 8), containing the Sitras or rules of Saunaka, 
while the earlier Aramyakas are reckoned as Brahmamas, and are 
therefore mixed up with matters not actually required for the per- 
formance of the sacrifice. 

2 The first Stotriya and Anurdpa 

tA = auure . j 3 soli; tha). 
The six Pragathas, each of 2 verses 
raised to 3 (but the text gives 


seven Pragathas) = . 18 (1/251;3)'45 53 OF Tae S; ta) 
Three Dhayyas = : : SWOPE RE RY Ree 
NGapesUc—=a as ; ; : 24k, 22, 2). 
Piba somam= : 5 mera ti, 2.27 0). 
Kaya sobha =" ". : : nen CL 2,240) 
Marutvaz indra = : ; eee, ay 1 3) 
Ganish/ha ugrah = P ; Hel DA e,-ae2 7): 


a 
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19. By repeating the first and last verses three 
times each, they become one hundred and one 
verses. 

20. There are five fingers, of four joints each, two 
pits (in the elbow and the arm), the arm, the eye, the 
shoulder-blade ; this makes twenty-five. The other 
three parts have likewise twenty-five each*. That 
makes a hundred, and the trunk is the one hundred 
and first. 

21. Hundred is life, health, strength, brightness. 
The sacrificer as the one hundred and first rests in 
life, health, strength, and brightness. 

22. These verses become Trishfubh2, for the 
noonday-libation consists of Trish¢ubh verses. 


Tuirp KHanpa 3, 


1. They say: ‘What is the meaning of prenkha, 
swing ?’ Verily, he is the swing, who blows (the 
wind). He indeed goes forward (pra+inkhate) in 
these worlds, and that is why the swing is called 
prenkha. 

2. Some say, that there should be one plank, 
because the wind blows in one way, and it should 
be like the wind. 

3. That is not to be regarded. 

4. Some say, there should be three planks, be- 
cause there are these three threefold worlds, and it 
should be like them. 


' The left side as well as the right, and then the left and right 
side of the lower body. Thus we have twenty joints of the five toes, 
a thigh, a leg, and three joints, making twenty-five on each side. 

* Approach the Trish/ubh metre of the last hymn. Comm. 

* After having considered the Marutvatiya, he proceeds to con- 
sider the Nishkevalya. This has to be recited by the Hotr7' while 
sitting on a swing. 
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5. That is not to be regarded, 

6. Let there be two, for these two worlds (the 
earth and heaven) are seen as if most real, while the 
ether (space) between the two is the sky (antariksha). 
Therefore let there be two planks. 

7. Let them be made of Udumbara wood. Verily, 
the Udumbara tree is sap and eatable food, and thus 
it serves to obtain sap and eatable food. 

8. Let them be elevated in the middle (between 
the earth and the cross-beam). Food, if placed in 
the middle, delights man, and thus he places the 
sacrificer in the middle of eatable food. 

9g. There are two kinds of rope, twisted towards 
the right and twisted towards the left. The right 
ropes serve for some animals, the left ropes for 
others. If there are both kinds of rope, they serve 
for the attainment of both kinds of cattle. 

10. Let them be made of Darbha (Kusa grass), for 
among plants Darbha is free from evil, therefore 
they should be made of Darbha grass. 


FourtH KHANDA. 


1. Some say: ‘Let the swing be one ell (aratni) 
above the ground, for by that measure verily the 
Svarga worlds are measured.’ That is not to be 
regarded. 

2. Others say: ‘Let it be one span (pradesa), for 
by that measure verily the vital airs were measured.’ 
That is not to be regarded '. 

3. Let it be one fist (mushZi), for by that measure 
verily all eatable food is made, and by that measure 


1 They rise one span above the heart, and they proceed one 
span from out the mouth. Comm. 
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all eatable food is taken; therefore let it be one fist 
above the ground. 

4. They say: ‘Let him mount the swing from 
east to west, like he who shines; for the sun 
mounts these worlds from east to west. That is 
not to be regarded. 

5. Others say: ‘Let him mount the swing side- 
ways, for people mount a horse sideways’, thinking 
that thus they will obtain all desires” That is not 
to be regarded. 

6. They say: ‘Let him mount the swing? from 
behind, for people mount a ship from behind, and 
this swing is a ship in which to go to heaven.’ 
Therefore let him mount it from behind. 

7. Let him touch the swing with*his chin (4/u- 
buka). The parrot (suka) thus mounts a tree, and 
he is of all birds the one who eats most food. 
Therefore let him touch it with his chin. 

8. Let him mount the swing with his arms?, The 
hawk swoops thus on birds and on trees, and he is of 
all birds the strongest. Therefore let him mount 
with his arms. 

9. Let him not withdraw one foot (the right or 
left) from the earth, for fear that he may lose his 
hold. 

10. The Hotvz mounts the swing, the Udgatrz 
the seat made of Udumbara wood. The swing is 
masculine, the seat feminine, and they form a union. 
Thus he makes a union at the beginning of the 
uktha in order to get offspring. 


* Here we have clearly riding on horseback. 

* While the swing points to the east, let him stand west, and 
thus mount. 

° The fore-arms, from the elbow to the end, the aratnt. Comm. 
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11. He who knows this, gets offspring and 
cattle. 

12. Next the swing is food, the seat fortune. 
Thus he mounts and obtains food and fortune. 

13. The Hotrakas (the Prasdstvz, Brdhmaza- 
kkhamsin, Potrd, Nesh¢ri, Agnidhra, and Akkhavaka) 
together with the Brahman sit down on cushions 
made of grass, reeds, leaves, &c. 

14. Plants and trees, after they have grown up, 
bear fruit. Thus if the priests mount on that day 
altogether (on their seats), they mount on solid and 
fluid as their proper food. Therefore this serves 
for the attainment of solid as proper food }. 

15. Some say: ‘Let him descend after saying 
vashat?.’ That is not to be regarded. For, verily, 
that respect is not shown which is shown to one 
who does not see it *. 

16, Others say: ‘Let him descend after he has 
taken the food in his hand?’ That is not to be re- 
garded. For, verily, that respect is not shown 
which is shown to one after he has approached 
quite close. 

17. Let him descend after he has seen the food. 
For, verily, that is real respect which is shown to 
one when he sees it. Only after having actually 


1 One expects isha’ before firgah, but it is wanting in both text 
and commentary, and in other MSS. also. 

2 The word by which the Hotr7 invites the Adhvaryu to offer 
the oblation to the gods. The descending from the swing belongs, 
of course, to a later part of the sacrifice. 

8 It is supposed that the Hotr7 rises from the swing to show 
respect to the sacrificial food, when it is brought near. But as it 
is not brought near, immediately after the Hotr7 has finished his 
part with the word vasha/, the food could not see the Hotr7 rise, and 
this mark of respect, intended for the food, would thus be lost. 
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seen the food (that is brought to the sacrifice), let 
him descend from the swing. 

18. Let him descend turning towards the east, 
for in the east the seed of the gods springs up’. 
Therefore let him rise turning towards the east, 
yea, turning towards the east. 


THIRD ADHYAYA. 


First KHawpa. 

1. Let him begin this day? with singing ‘Him,’ 
thus they say. 

2. Verily, the sound Him is Brahman, that day 
also is Brahman. He who knows this, obtains 
Brahman even by Brahman. 

3. As he begins with the sound Him, surely 
that masculine sound of Him and the feminine 
kik (the verse) make a couple. Thus he makes 
a couple at the beginning of the hymn in order 
to get offspring» He who knows this, gets cattle 
and offspring. 

4. Or, as he begins with the sound Him, surely 
like a wooden spade, so the sound Him serves to 
dig up Brahman (the sap of the Veda). And as a 
man wishes to dig up any, even the hardest soil, 
with a spade, thus he digs up Brahman. 

5. He who knows this digs up, by means of the 
sound Him, everything he may desire. _ 

6. If he begins with the sound Him, that sound 
is the holding apart of divine and human speech. 


* Should it be devaretah samprag4yate, or devaretasam pragayate? 
® The Nishkevalya-sastra, of the noon-libation; cf. I, 2, 2, 1. 
5 Git ists vas10. 
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Therefore, he who begins, after having uttered the 
sound Him, holds apart divine and human speech '. 


Second KuHanpaA. 


1. And here they ask: ‘ What is the beginning 
of this day?’ Let him say: ‘Mind and speech2’ 

2. All desires dwell in the one (mind), the other 
yields all desires. 

3. All desires dwell in the mind, for with the 
mind he conceives all desires. 

4. All desires come to him who knows this. 

5. Speech yields all desires, for with speech he 
declares all his desires. 

6. Speech yields all desires to him who knows this. 

7. Here they say: ‘Let him not begin this day 
with a Ak, a Yagus, or a SAman verse (divine 
speech), for it is said, he should not start with a 
Rik, a Yagus, or a SAman 3,’ 

8. Therefore, let him say these Vy4hrctis (sacred 
interjections) first. 

9. These interjections Bhfis, Bhuvas, Svar are 
the three Vedas, Bhts the Azg-veda, Bhuvas the 
Yagur-veda, Svar the SAma-veda. Therefore (by 


1 Human speech is the ordinary speech, divine speech that of 
the Veda. Thus between the hymns, or the divine speech, and 
the ordinary language of conversation the sound Him is inter- 
posed as a barrier. 

2 Mind, to think about the hymns which have to be recited ; 
speech, to recite them without a flaw. 

8 It is doubtful whether neyAd rzkah and apagakk&het can have 
this meaning. However, what is intended is clear, viz. that the 
priest, even after having uttered the sound Him, should not imme- 
diately begin with verses from the Vedas, but should intercalate 
the three syllables bhfir bhuva/ svar, or, if taken singly, bhis, 
bhuvas, svar. 
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intercalating these) he does not begin simply with a 
Rik, Yagus, or SAman verse, he does not start with 
a Rzk, Yagus, or Saman verse. 


Tuirp KuHanpa. 


1. He begins with tad, this, (the first word of the 
first hymn, tad id 4sa). Verily ‘this, this’ is food, 
and thus he obtains food. 

2. Pragdpati indeed uttered this as the first word, 
consisting of one or two syllables, viz. tata and tata 
(or tat)!, And thus does a child, as soon as he 
begins to speak, utter the word, consisting of one 
or two syllables, viz. tata and tata (or tat). With 
this very word, consisting of tat or tatta, he begins. 

3. This has been said by a Azshi (Rv. X, 71, 1)?:— 

4. ‘O Brzhaspati, the first point of speech ;’— for 
this is the first and highest point of speech. 

5. ‘That which you have uttered, making it a 
name ;—for names are made by speech. 


? Tata and tata are used both by children in addressing their 
parents, and by parents in addressing their children. If tat is 
call d the very same word, eva is used in the sense of iva. 

° The verse is cited to confirm the meaning of tat, the first word 
of the first hymn (tad id 4sa), as explained before. It was said 
that tat was the first name applied to a child. Now, according to 
Asvalayana Grihya-stitra I, 16, 8, a name is given to a child at the 
time of its birth, a name Be no one knows except father and 
mother, till the time when he is initiated by a Guru. This is called 
the abhivadaniya name. In allusion to this custom it is said here 
that tata is the secret name of the child, which becomes publicly 
known ata later time only. Of course the interpretation of the 
verse in that sense is unnatural, but quite in keeping with the 
general character of the Aranyaka. I doubt whether even the com- 
mentator understood what was intended by the author, and whether 
the gods who enter the body are supposed to know the name, or 


whether: the name refers to these gods, or, it may be, to tad, the 
Brahman. 
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6. ‘ That (name) which was the best and without 
a flaw ;\—for this is the best and without a flaw. 

7. ‘That which was hidden by their love, is made 
manifest ;'"—for this was hidden in the body, viz. those 
deities (which enter the body, Agni as voice, entering 
the mouth, &c.); and that was manifest among the 
gods in heaven. This is what was intended by the 
verse. 


FourtH Kuawpal}, 


1. He begins with: ‘That indeed was the oldest 
in the worlds ?;’—for that (the Brahman) is verily the 
oldest in the worlds. 

2. ‘Whence was born the fierce one, endowed 
with brilliant force; —for from it was born the fierce 
one, who is endowed with brilliant force. 

3. ‘When born he at once destroys the enemies;’— 
for he at once when born struck down the evil one. 

4. ‘He after whom all friends rejoice;’—verily all 
friends are the creatures, and they rejoice after him, 
saying, ‘ He has risen, he has risen®*.’ 

5. ‘Growing by strength, the almighty*;’—for he 
(the sun) does grow by strength, the almighty. 

6. ‘He, as enemy, causes fear to the slave;’—for 
everything is afraid of him. 

7. ‘Taking the breathing and the not-breathing; — 
this means the living and the lifeless. 

8. ‘Whatever has been offered at feasts came to 
thee;’—this means everything is in thy power. 

9. ‘All turn their thought also on thee’;’—this 


1 He now explains the first hymn of the Nishkevalya, which is 


called the Ragana. 
WR OS TIO Te 8 The sun and the fire. 


Se Vases E2002, a PRY. Noel? Onn 9s 
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means all these beings, all minds, all thoughts also 
turn to thee. 

to. ‘When these two become three protectors ;'— 
i.e. when these two united beget offspring. 

11. He who knows this, gets offspring and cattle. 

12. ‘Join what is sweeter than sweet (offspring) 
with the sweet (the parents) ;'—for the couple (father 
and mother) is sweet, the offspring is sweet, and he 
thus joins the offspring with the couple. 

13. ‘And this (the son, when married) being very 
sweet, conquered through the sweet ;—i.e. the couple 
is sweet, the offspring is sweet, and thus through 
the couple he conquers offspring 1. 

14. This is declared by a Azshi?: ‘ Because he 
(Pragdpati) raised his body (the hymn tad id dsa 
or the Veda in general) in the body (of the sacri- 
ficer)’ (therefore that Nishkevalya hymn is praised); 
—i.e. this body, consisting of the Veda, in that cor- 
poreal form (of the sacrificer). 

15. ‘Then let this body indeed be the medicine 
of that body;’—i. e. this body, consisting of the Veda, 
of that corporeal form (of the sacrificer). 

16. Of this (the first foot of Rv. X, 120, 1) the 
eight syllables are Gayatri, the eleven syllables are 
Trish¢ubh, the twelve syllables are Gagatt, the ten 
syllables are Virag. The Virdg, consisting of ten 
syllables, rests in these three metres *. 

17. The word purusha, consisting of three sylla- 
bles, that indeed goes into the Virag*. 


* All these are purely fanciful interpretations. 

? Not to be found in our Sakha of the Rig-veda. 

* These metres are obtained by a purely arbitrary counting 
of syllables in the hymn tadiddsa, which really consists of Tri- 
shfubh verses. 

* If we simply count syllables, the first and second feet of the 
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18. Verily, these are all metres, these (Gayatri, 
Trish¢ubh, Gagati) having the Virag as the fourth. 
In this manner this day is complete in all metres to 
him who knows this. 


FirtH Kuawpa. 


1. He extends these (verses) by (interpolating) 
the sound’. Verily, the sound is purusha, man. 
Therefore every man when he speaks, sounds loud, 
as it were. 

2. At the end of each foot of the first verse of 
the hymn tad id dasa, he inserts one foot of the 
second verse of hymn Rv. VIII, 69, nadam va 
odatinadm, &c. Thus the verse is to be recited as 
follows : 

Tad id asa bhuvaneshu gyesh¢Zam pu 
nada va odatindm, 

Yato gagiia ugras tveshan7zmzo ru 
nadam yoyuvatinam, 

Sadyo gagfiano ni rivati satrin 
pative vo aghnyandm, 

Anu yam visve madanti ima% sho 
dhentinadm ishudhyasi. 


first verse consist of ten syllables only, the fourth of nine or ten. 
In order to bring them to the right number, the word purusha 
is to be added to what is a Virag, i.e. to the first, the second, 
and fourth feet. We thus get: 

tad id 4sa bhuvaneshu gyesh‘Zam pu 

yato gagfia ugras tveshanyzmzo ru 

sadyo gagfiano ni rivati satrfin 

anu yam visve madanti fimah shah. 
Cf. Ait. Ar. V, 1, 6. 

1 The sound, nada, is really a verse beginning with nadam, 

and which is interpolated after the syllables pu ru shaf, 
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In nada va odatindm (Rv. VILL 160342), ats 
are the waters in heaven, for they water all this; 
and they are the waters in the mouth, for they 
water all good food. 

3. In nadam yoyuvatindm (Rv. VIII, 69, 2), yo- 
yuvati are the waters in the sky, for they seem to 
inundate; and they are the waters of perspiration, for 
they seem to run continually. 

4. In patiz vo aghnydndm (Rv. VIII, 69, 2), 
aghnyAé are the waters which spring from the smoke 
of fire, and they are the waters which spring from 
the organ. 

5. In dhentindm ishudhyasi (Rv. VIII, 69, 2), 
the dhenu (cows) are the waters, for they delight 
all this ; "and ishudhyasi means, thou art food. 

6. He extends a Trish¢ubh and an Anush¢ubh ®. 
Trish¢ubh is the man, Anushfubh the wife, and 
they .make a couple. 7 ileretore dGcs ia saan 
after having found a wife, consider himself a more 
perfect man. 

7. These verses, by repeating the first three times, 
become twenty-five. The trunk is the twenty-fifth, 
and Pragdpati is the twenty-fifth*, There are ten 
fingers on his hands, ten toes on his feet, two legs, 
two arms, and the trunk the twenty-fifth. He adorns 
that trunk as the twenty-fifth. Now this day con- 
sists of twenty-five, and the Stoma hymn of that 
day consists of twenty-five: it becomes the same 


1 The nasal pluta on iti is explained as padapratikagrahaze 
’tyantamadararthas. Cf. Ait. Ar. II, 1, 4, 3. 

Tad id asa is a Trishfubh, nadam fh an Anush/ubh. 

etal t2, 7% Liz. 4 one 
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through the same. Therefore the two, the day and 
the hymn, are twenty-five 1. 


SrxtH KHawpa. 


This is an exact repetition of the third khamda. 
According to the commentator, the third khamda 
was intended for the glory of the first word tad, 
while the sixth is intended for the glory of the 
whole hymn. 


SEVENTH KuHAaAwnpaA. 


1. He begins with the hymn, Tad id Asa bhuva- 
neshu gyesh¢Zam (Rv. X, 120). Verily, gyesh¢ha, 
the oldest, is mahat, great. Endowed with mahat 
the form of this day is perfect. 

2. Then follows the hymn, Ta su te kirtim 
maghavan mahitva (Rv. X, 54), with the auspicious 
word mahitva. 

3. Then follows the hymn, Bhfiya id vavvzdhe 
viryaya (Rv. VI, 30), with the auspicious word 
virya. 

4. Then follows the hymn, Nvzzam u tva nvz- 
tamam gobhir ukthaiZ (Rv. I, 51, 4), with the aus- 
picious word uktha. 

5. He extends the first two padas, which are too 
small, by one syllable (Rv. X, 120, 1a, and Rv. VIII, 
69, 2a)% Into the small heart the vital spirits are 
placed, into the small stomach food is placed. It 


1 The number is obtained as follows: 


1. Tad id 4sa (Rv. X, 120)= 1 g verses 

2. Tam su te kirtim (Rv. X, 54)= j Ge a.. 

3. Bhiya id vavrédhe (Rv. VI, 30)= ere 

4. Nrinam u tva (Rv. I, 51, 4)= . : :% ar 
23+ 2=25 


= elie  Vieureay. 
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serves for the attainment of these desires. He who 
knows this, obtains these desires. 

6. The two feet, each consisting of ten syllables 
(Rv. X, 120, 1 a, b), serve for the gaining of both 
kinds of food, of what has feet (animal food), and 
what has no feet (vegetable food). 

7, They come to be of eighteen syllables each”. 
Of those which are ten, nine are the praas (openings 
of the body)*, the tenth is the (vital) self. This 
is the perfection of the (vital) self. Eight syllables 
remain in each. He who knows them, obtains what- 
ever he desires. 


E1cHuTH KHANDA. 


1. He extends (these verses) by (interpolating) 
the sound‘. Verily, breath (praza) is sound. There- 
fore every breath when it sounds, sounds loud, as it 
were. 

2. The verse (VIII, 69, 2) nada va odatinam, 
&c., is by its syllables an Ushzih 5, by its feet an 
Anushéubh*®. Ushzih is life, Anush¢ubh, speech. He 
thus places life and speech in him (the sacrificer.) 

3. By repeating the first verse three times, they 


1 Because Virag, a foot of ten syllables, is food. 


2 Rv. X, 120, ra= . : Io 
Rv. VIII, 69, 2a= : 4 

Syllable pu= ; : I 

18 


* Seven in the head and two in the body; sapta vai sirshanyah 
pranva dvav avaiihav iti. 

* Cf. I, 3, 5, 1. 

* Each pada has seven syllables, the third only six; but a 
seventh syllable is gained by pronouncing the y as i. Comm. 

® Because it has four padas, 
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become twenty-five. The trunk is the twenty-fifth, 
and Pragapati is the twenty-fifth. There are ten 
fingers on his hands, ten toes on his feet, two legs, 
two arms, and the trunk the twenty-fifth, He 
adorns that trunk as the twenty-fifth. Now this day 
consists of twenty-five, and the Stoma hymn of that 
day consists of twenty-five: it becomes the same 
through the same. Therefore the two, the day and 
the hymn, are twenty-five. This is the twenty-fifth 
with regard to the body. 

4. Next, with regard to the deities: The eye, the 
ear, the mind, speech, and breath, these five deities 
(powers) have entered into that person (purusha), 
and that person entered into the five deities. He is 
wholly pervaded there with his limbs to the very 
hairs and nails. Therefore all beings to the very 
insects are born as pervaded (by the deities or 
senses) 1. 

5. This has been declared by a Azshi (Rv. X, 
114, 8):— 

6. ‘A thousandfold are these fifteen hymns ;’—for 
five arise from ten *. 

7. ‘As large as heaven and earth, so large is 
it ; —-verily, the self (givatman) is as large as heaven 
and earth. 

8. ‘A thousandfold are the thousand powers ® ;’— 


1 The commentator takes this in a different sense, explaining 
atra, there, as the body pervaded by the person, yet afterwards 
stating that all beings are born, pervaded by the senses. 

2 The commentator explains uktha, hymns, as members or organs. 
They are the five, and they spring from the ten, i.e. from the five 
elements (earth, water, fire, wind, and ether), forming part of the 
father and mother each, and therefore called ten, qr a decade. 
Dasatah is explained by bhifitadasakat. 

’ The application of the senses to a thousand different objects. 
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by saying this the poet pleases the hymns (the 
senses), and magnifies them. 

9. ‘As far as Brahman reaches, so far reaches 
speech ;’—wherever there is Brahman, there ism 
word; and wherever there is a word, there is Brah- 
man, this was intended. 

10. The first of the hymns among all those 
hymns has nine verses. Verily, there are nine 
prazas (openings), and it serves for their benefit. 

11. Then follows a hymn of six verses. Verily, 
the seasons are six, and it serves to obtain them. 

12. Then follows a hymn of five verses. Verily, 
the Pankti consists of five feet. Verily, Pankti is 
food, and it serves for the gaining of proper food. 

13. Then follows a tristich. Three are these 
threefold worlds, and it serves to conquer them. 

14. These verses become Brzhatis!, that metre 
being immortal, leading to the world of the Devas. 
That body of verses is the trunk (of the bird repre- 
sented by the whole sastra), and thus it is. He who 
knows this comes by this way (by making the verses 
the trunk of the bird) near to the immortal Self, 
yea, to the immortal Self? 


* Each foot of the Trish/ubh has eleven syllables, to which seven 
are added from the Nada hymn. This gives eighteen syllables for 
each pada. Two padas therefore give thirty-six syllables, and this 
is a Brzhati. In this manner the twenty-three verses of the hymns 
yield forty-six Brzhatis. Comm. 

* He obtains a birth among the gods by means of this Mahé- 
vrata ceremonial, if performed with meditation and a right under- 
standing of its hidden meaning, 
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FOURTH ADHYAYA. 


First KuHaAwpa., 


1. Next comes the Sfdadohas! verse. Sifida- 
dohas is breath, and thereby he joins all joints with 
breath. 

2. Next follow the neck verses. They recite 
them as Ushwih, according to their metre”. 

3. Next comes (again) the Sfidadohas verse. 
Stidadohas is breath, and thereby he joins all joints 
with breath. 

4. Next follows the head. That is in Gayatrt 
verses. The Gayatri is the beginning of all metres*; 
the head the first of all members. It is in Arkavat 
verses (Rv. I; 7, 1-9)* .Arka-is Agni.. They are 
nine verses. The head consists of nine pieces. He 
recites the tenth verse, and that is the skin and the 
hairs on the head. It serves for reciting one verse 
more than (the nine verses contained in) the Stoma’. 


' The Nishkevalya-sastra is represented in the shape of a 
bird, consisting of trunk, neck, head, vertebrae, wings, tail, and 
stomach. Before describing the hymns which form the neck, 
another hymn has to be mentioned, called Sfidadohas, which has 
to be recited at the end of the hymns, described before, which form 
the trunk. Sitidadohas is explained as ‘ yielding milk,’ and because 
that word occurs in the verse, the verse is called Sfidadohas. It 
follows on the Nada verse, Rv. VIII, 69, 3. Cf. Ait. Ar. I, 5,1, 7. 

2 They occur in another sikha, and are to be recited such as 
they are, without any insertions. They are given by Saunaka, 
Ait. Ar. Veco ais 

3 It was created from the mouth of Pragapati. 

4 They are called so, because the word arka occurs in them. 

®> The chanters of the S4ma-veda make a Trivrzt Stoma of 
this hymn, without any repetitions, leaving out the tenth verse. 
The reciters of the Rig-veda excel them therefore by reciting a 
tenth verse. This is called atisamsanam (or -na). 
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These form the Trivv7t Stoma and the Gayatri 
metre, and whatever there exists, all this is pro- 
duced after the production of this Stoma and this 
metre. Therefore the recitation of these head- 
hymns serves for production. 

5. He who knows this, gets offspring and cattle. 

6. Next comes the Sfidadohas verse. Verily, 
Stdadohas is breath, and thereby he joins all joints 
with breath. 

7, Next follow the vertebrae! (of the bird). 
These verses are Virdg (shining). Therefore man 
says to man, ‘Thou shinest above us;’ or to a stiff 
and proud man, ‘ Thou carriest thy neck stiff” Or 
because the (vertebrae of the neck) run close toge- 
ther, they are taken to be the best food. For Virag 
is food, and food is strength. 

8. Next comes the Sfidadohas verse. Stidadohas 
is breath, and thereby he joins all joints with breath. 


? Vigavas may be a singular, and the commentator seems to 
take it as such in his first explanation. The text, ta virdgo bha- 
vanti, proves nothing, because it could not be sa virdgo bhavanti, 
nor even sa virad bhavati. Possibly the word may occur in both 
forms, vigu, plural vigavak, and vigavak. In a somewhat similar 
way we find griva and grivah, folia and la feuille. On p. 109, 
the commentator speaks of vigavabhaga, and again, p. 110, pa- 
kshamflarfipa vigava abhihité#. He, however, explains its meaning 
rightly, as the root of the wings, or rather the lower bones of the 
neck. Grivah, plural, were originally the vertebrae of the neck. 
The paragraph, though very empty, contains at least some inter- 
esting forms of language. First vigu, vertebrae, then the partici- 
ples duta and samba/Aatama, and lastly the verb pratya, the last 
probably used in the sense of to bring near, to represent, with the 
superlative adverb annatamam (Paz. V, 4, 11), i.e. they are repre- 
sented as if they brought the best food. 
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Second KHawpa. 


1. Next follows the right wing. It is this 
world (the earth), it is this Agni, it is speech, it is 
the Rathantara!, it is Vasish¢a, it is a hundred 2. 
These are the six powers (of the right wing)*. The 
Sampata hymn (Rv. IV, 20) serves indeed for ob- 
taining desires and for firmness. The Pankti verse 
(Rv. I, 80, 1) serves for proper food. 

2. Next comes the Stidadohas verse. Sitidadohas 
is breath, thereby he joins all joints with breath. 

3. Next follows the left wing. It is that world 
(heaven), it is that sun, it is mind, it is the Brzhat, it 


1 Rathantara is the name of the whole number of hymns to 
be recited at this part of the sacrifice. It was made by Vasish/é/a, 
and consists of one hundred verses. 

2 1. Stotriya, abhi tva sira nonumaf (Rv. VII, 32, 22) 2 (3) 


2, Anurfipa, abhi tva pfirvapttaye (Rv. VIII, 3, us 2 (3) 
3. Indrasya nu (Rv. I, 32) ; ; 15 
4. Tve ha (Rv. VII, 18, 1-15) ; ’ ; 15 
5. Yas tigma (Rv. VII,19) . , ; II 
6. Ugro gagiie (Rv. VII, 20) . ; ; . fo) 
7. Udu (RyoVil, 23) 4; : : ; , 6 
8. A te mahah (Rv. VII, 25) . 5 ‘ ‘ 6 
g. Na soma (Rv. VII, 26) . 5 
10. Indram narah (Rv. VII, 27) ‘ . 5 
11. Brahma mah (Rv. VII, 28) . 5 , : 5 
12. Ayam somah (Rv, VII, 29) ; : 5 
13. Ana indrak (Rv. IV, 20) . . : . II 
98 (100) 
14. Ittha hi (Rv. I, 80, 1) 4 : ; ‘ I 
99 (tor) 


These hymns and verses are given Ait. Ar. V, 2, 2,4. Here.we 
also learn that hymn Rv. IV, 20, is called Sampata, and that the 
last verse is a Pankti. 

’ The six powers are earth, Agni, speech, Rathantara, Vasish/ha, 
and a hundred. 
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is Bharadviza, it is a hundred?, These are the 
six powers (of the left wing). The Sampata hymn 
(Rv. IV, 23) serves indeed for obtaining desires 
and for firmness. The Pankti verse (Rv. I, 81, 1) 
serves for proper food. 

4. These two (the right and the left wings) are 
deficient and excessive. The Brzhat (the left wing) 
is man, the Rathantara (the right wing) is woman. 
The excess belongs to the man, the deficiency to the 
woman. Therefore they are deficient and excessive. 

5. Now the left wing of a bird is verily by one 
feather better, therefore the left wing is larger by 
one Verse. 


1 The hundred verses are given Ait. Ar. V, 2,2, 5. 


1. Stotriya, tvam id dhi (Rv. VI, 46,1) . . 8 Haig) 
2. Anurtipa, tvam hy ehi (Rv. VIII, 61, 7) 2 ches fG) 
3. Tam u shéuhi (Rv. VI, 18) ; é lea 
4. Suta it tvam (Rv. VI, 23) . ; ; “tO 
5. Vrisha madah (Rv. VI, 24) : , ae be) 
6. Y4 ta fitiz (Rv. VI, 25) 9 
7. Abhir eka’ (Rv. VI, 31) 5 
8. Apirvya (Rv. VI, 32) 5 
9. Ya ogish¢/hahk (Rv. VI, 33) 5 
10. Sam ka tve (Rv. VI, 34) ia 
11. Kada bhuvan (Rv. VI, 35) . 5 
12. Satra madasah (Rv. VI, 36) 5 
13. Arvag ratham (Rv. VI, 37) is 
14. Apad (Rv. VI, 38) : 5 
15. Katha mahan (Rv. IV, 23) rr 
IOI 
16. Indro madaya (Rv. I, 81, 1) a3 
_ 100 (102) 


Though there are said to be too verses before the Pankti 
(No. 16), I can get only 99 or ror. See the following note. 

* The right wing is deficient by one verse, the left wing exceeds 
by one verse. I count 99 or 101 verses in the right, and 100 or 102 
in the left wing. 
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6. Next comes the Stidadohas verse. Sitidadohas 
is breath, and thereby he joins all joints with 
breath. 

7. Next follows the tail, They are twenty-one 
Dvipada verses'. For there are twenty-one back- 
ward feathers in a bird. 

8. Then the Ekavimsa is the support of all 
Stomas, and the tail the support of all birds? 

9. He recites a twenty-second verse. This is 
made the form of two supports. Therefore all birds 
support themselves on their tail, and having sup- 
ported themselves on their tail, they fly up. For 
the tail is a support. 

10. He (the bird and the hymn) is supported by 
two decades which are Virag. The man (the sacri- 
ficer) is supported by the two Dvipadas, the twenty- 
first and twenty-second. That which forms the bird 
serves for the attainment of all desires; that which 
forms the man, serves for his happiness, glory, 
proper food, and honour. 

11. Next comes a Sfidadohas verse, then a 
DhayyA, then a Sfidadohas verse. The Sfidadohas 
is a man, the Dhayya a woman, therefore he recites 
the Dhayya as embraced on both sides by the Sfda- 
dohas. Therefore does the seed of both, when it is 
effused, obtain oneness, and this with regard to the 


1 These verses are given Ait. Ar. V, 2, 2, 9. 
1. Im nu kam (Rv. X, 157) 
2. A yahi (Rv. X, 172) 
3. Pra va indraya &c. (not in the Sfkalya- ambit) 
4. Esha brabmé &c. (not in the Sakalya-samhi ta ) 


Nite 


2 The other Stomas of the Agnish/oma are the Trivrt, Pafia- 
dasa, Saptadasa, the Ekavimsa being the highest. Cf. I, 5, 1, 3- 
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woman only. Hence birth takes place in and from 
the woman. Therefore he recites that Dhayya in 
that place’. 

TuHirD Kuawpa. 


1. He recites the eighty tristichs of GAyatris *. 
Verily, the eighty Gayatri tristichs are this world 
(earth), Whatever there is in this world of glory, 
greatness, wives, food, and honour, may I obtain it, 
may I win it, may it be mine. 

2. Next comes the Sidadohas verse. Stidadohas 
verily is breath. He joins this world with breath. 

3. He recites the eighty tristichs of Brzhatts. 
Verily, the eighty Brvzhati tristichs are the world of 
the sky. Whatever there is in the world of the sky 
of glory, greatness, wives, food, and honour, may I 
obtain it, may I win it, may it be mine. 

4. Next comes the Siidadohas verse. Sfidadohas 
verily is breath. He joins the world of the sky 
with breath. 

5. He recites the eighty tristichs of Ushzih. Ve- 
rily, the eighty Ushzih tristichs are that world, the 
heaven. Whatever there is in that world of glory, 
greatness, wives, food, and honour, also the divine 
being of the Devas (Brahman), may I obtain it, may 
I win it, may it be mine. 

6. Next comes the Stidadohas verse. Sitdadohas 
verily is the breath. He joins that world with 
breath, yea, with breath. 


1 Asmin vigavabhage. Comm. 

2 These and the following verses form the food of the bird. 
Comm. The verses themselves are given by Saunaka in the fifth 
Aranyaka. 
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FIFTH ADHYAYA. 


First KHawpa. 


1. He recites the Vasa hymn}, wishing, May 
everything be in my power. 

2. They (its verses) are twenty-one’, for twenty- 
one are the parts (the lungs, spleen, &c.) in the belly. 

3. Then the Ekavimsa is verily the support of all 
Stomas, and the belly the support of all food. 

4. They consist of different metres. Verily, the 
intestines are confused, some small, some large. 

5. He recites them with the prazava’, according 
to the metre‘, and according to rule®. Verily, the 
intestines are according to rule, as it were; some 
shorter, some longer. 

6. Next comes the Sfidadohas verse. Sfidadohas 
verily is breath. He joins the joints with breath. 

7. After having recited that verse twelve times he 


1 Having recited the verses which form the body, neck, head, 
wings, and tail of the bird, also the food intended for the bird, 
he now describes the Vasa hymn, i.e. the hymn composed by 
Vasa, Rv. VIII, 46. That hymn takes the place of the stomach, 
which receives the food intended for the bird. Cf. Ait. Ar. V, 2, 5. 
In I, 5, 2, 4 it is called a Nivid. 

2 Verses 1-20 of the Vasa hymn, and one Sfdadohas. 

3 Pravdvam means ‘with pramava,’ i.e. inserting Om in the 
proper places. 

* According as the metres of the different verses are fixed by 
Saunaka, Ait. Ar, V, 2, §, who says that verse 15 is Dvipada, and 
that the last four words, nfinam atha, form an Ekapada. 

® According to rule, i.e. so that they should come right as 
Asvalayana has prescribed the recitation of Dvipada and Eka- 
pada verses. In a Dvipada there should be a stop after the first 
foot, and Om at the end of the second. In an Ekapada there 
should be Om at the beginning and at the end. 
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leaves it off there. These prdzas are verily twelve- 
fold, seven in the head, two on the breast, three 
below. In these twelve places the prazas are con- 
tained, there they are perfect. Therefore he leaves 
it off there ?. 

8. The hymn indragni yuvam su nak (Rv. VIII, 
40) forms the two thighs (of the bird) belonging to 
Indra and Agni, the two supports with broad bones. 

9. These (verses) consist of six feet, so that they 
may stand firm. Man stands firm on two feet, 
animals on four. He thus places man (the sacri- 
ficer), standing on two feet, among four-footed 
cattle. 

10. The second verse has seven feet, and he 
makes it into a Gayatri and Anush¢/ubh. Gayatri is 
Brahman, Anush¢ubh is speech; and he thus puts 
together speech with Brahman. 

11. He recites a Trish¢ubh at the end. Trish¢ubh 
is strength, and thus does he come round animals 
by strength. Therefore animals come near where 
there is strength (of command, &c.); they come to 
be roused and to rise up, (they obey the commands 
of a strong shepherd.) 


Seconp KuHawpaA. 


1. When he recites the Nishkevalya hymn ad- 
dressed to Indra (Rv. X, 50), pra vo mahe, he inserts 
a Nivid? (between the fourth and fifth verses). Thus 
he clearly places strength in himself (in the sastra, 
in the bird, in himself). 

2. They are Trish¢éubhs and Gagatts. 


’ He repeats the Sfidadohas verse no more. Comm. 
® Sentences like indro devak somam pibatu. 
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3. There they say: ‘Why does he insert a Nivid 
among mixed Trishéubhs and Gagatis!?’ But surely 
One metre would never support the Nivid of this 
day, nor fill it: therefore he inserts the Nivid 
among mixed Trish¢ubhs and Gagatis. 

4. Let him know that this day has three Nivids: 
the Vasa hymn is a Nivid, the Valakhilyas? are a 
Nivid, and the Nivid itself is a Nivid. Thus let 
him know that day as having three Nivids. 

5. Then follow the hymns vane na va (Rv. X, 
29) and yo gata eva (Rv. II, 12). In the fourth 
verse of the former hymn occur the words anne 
samasya yad asan manisha/, and they serve for the 
winning of proper food. 

6. Then comes an insertion. As many Trish¢éubh 
and Gagati verses*, taken from the ten Mazdalas 
and addressed to Indra, as they insert (between the 
two above-mentioned hymns), after changing them 
into Brzhatis, so many years do they live beyond 
the (usual) age (of one hundred years). By this 
insertion age is obtained. 

7, After that he recites the Sagantya hymn, 
wishing that cattle may always come to his off- 
spring. 

8. Then he recites the Tarkshya hymn*, Tar- 
kshya is verily welfare, and the hymn leads to wel- 
fare. Thus (by reciting the hymn) he fares well °. 


1 According to the Prakriti of the Agnishfoma they ought to 
be all Trish/ubhs. Comm. 

2 These hymns occur in the eighty Brzhati tristichs. 

8 From the Samhita, which consists of ten thousand verses. 
Comm. 

4 Rv. X,178. Tarksha Garuda being the deity of the hymn, 
it is called Tarkshya. 

WEP 8. 4 te. 
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9. Then he recites the Ekapada (indro visvam 
vi ragati), wishing, May I be everything at once, 
and may I thus finish the whole work of metres’. 

10. In reciting the hymn indram visva avivrz- 
dhan (Rv. I, 11) he intertwines the first seven verses 
by intertwining their feet? There are seven pravzas 
(openings) in the head, and he thus places seven 
prazas in the head. The eighth verse (half-verse) 
he does not intertwine?. The eighth is speech, 
and he thinks, May my speech never be intertwined 
with the other prazas. Speech therefore, though 
dwelling in the same abode as the other pravas, is 
not intertwined with them. 

11. He recites the Viradg verses*. Verily, Virag 
verses are food, and they thus serve for the gaining 
of food. 

12, He ends with the hymn of Vasishzha®, 
wishing, May I be Vasish¢/a! 

13. But let him end with the fifth verse, esha 
stomo maha ugraya vahe, which, possessing the 
word mahat, is auspicious. 

14. In the second foot of the fifth verse the word 
dhuri occurs. Verily, dhu% (the place where the 
horse is fastened to the car) is the end (of the car). 
This day also is the end (of the sacrifice which lasts 
a whole year)°. Thus the verse is fit for the day. 


' The Ekapada forms the last metre in this ceremony. 

* The first and last half-verses of the hymn are not to be 
intertwined. Of the remaining fourteen half-verses he joins, for 
instance, the fourth foot of the first verse with the second foot 
of the second verse, and so on. Comm. 

3 Because nothing more follows. Comm. 

* Rv. VII, 22, 1-6. oO RY, VLE 24s 

® The last day is the udayantyatiratra. Comm. 
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15. In the third foot the word arka is auspicious. 

16. The last foot is: ‘Make our glory high as 
heaven over heaven. Thus wherever Brahmanic 
speech is uttered, there his glory will be, when he 
who knows this finishes with that verse. Therefore 
let a man who knows this, finish (the Nishkevalya) 
with that verse. 


Turirp KuHawpa}, 


1. Tat savitur vvzzimahe (Rv. V, 82, 1-3) and 
adya no deva savitar (Rv. V, 82, 4-6) are the 
beginning (pratipad) and the next step (anufara) of 
the Vaisvadeva hymn, taken from the Ekaha cere- 
monial and therefore proper 2. 

2. On that day? much is done now and then 
which has to be hidden, and has to be atoned for. 
Atonement is rest, the one-day sacrifice. Therefore 
at the end of the year the sacrificers rest on this 
atonement as their rest. He who knows this rests 
firm, and they also for whom a Hotvz priest who 
knows this, recites this hymn. 

3. Then (follows) the hymn addressed to Savi- 
tz, tad devasya savitur varyam mahat (Rv. IV, 53). 
Verily, mahat, great, (in this foot) is the end‘. 
This day too is the end. Thus the verse is fit for 
the day. 


1 After finishing the Nishkevalya of the noon-libation, he explains 
the vaisvadevasastra of the third libation. 

2 The norm of the Mahavrata is the Visvagit, and the norm 
of that, the Agnishfoma Ek4ha. The verses to be used for the 
Vaisvadeva hymn are prescribed in those normal sacrifices, and 
are here adopted. 

3 Cf. Ait. Ar. I, 2, 1, 2. 

4 Nothing higher than the great can be wished for or obtained. 
Comm. ” 
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4. The hymn katara ptirva katara parayoh (Rv. 
1, 185), addressed to DyAvapr7thivi, is one in which 
many verses have the same ending. Verily, this day 
also (the mahdvrata) is one in which many receive 
the same reward}. Thus it is fit for the day. 

5. The hymn anasvo gato anabhisur ukthya% (Rv. 
IV, 36) is addressed to the Azbhus. 

6. In the first verse the word tri (£akra/) occurs, 
and trivat? is verily the end, This day also is the 
end (of the sacrifice). Thus the verse is fit for the 
day. 

7. The hymn asya vamasya palitasya hotud/ (Rv. 
I, 164), addressed to the Visvedevas, is multiform. 
This day also is multiform*. Thus the verse is fit 
for the day. 

8. He recites the end of it, beginning with gaurir 
mimaya (Rv. I, 164, 41). 

9. The hymn 4 no bhadraZ kratavo yantu visvatahk 
(Rv. I, 89), addressed to the Visvedevas, forms the 
Nividdhana, taken from the Ekaha ceremonial, and 
therefore proper. 

10. On that day much is done now and then 
which has to be hidden, and has to be atoned for. 
Atonement is rest, the one-day sacrifice. Therefore 
at the end of the year the sacrificers rest on this 
atonement as their rest. He who knows this rests 
firm, and they also for whom a Hotz? priest who 
knows this, recites this hymn. 

11. The hymn vaisvanardya dhishavdm r7ta- 


* All who perform the ceremony obtain Brahman. Cf. § 12. 

* The third wheel, in addition to the usual two wheels, forms 
the end of a carriage, as before the dhud, cf. I, 5, 2,14. This 
day also is the end. 


* Consisting of Vedic hymns and dances, &c. Comm. 
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vridhe (Rv. III, 2) forms the beginning of the 
Agnimaruta. Dhishawa, thought, is verily the end, 
this day also is the end. Thus it is fit for the 
day. 

12. The hymn prayagyavo maruto bhragadvzshéa- 
yak (Rv. V, 55), addressed to the Maruts, is one in 
which many verses have the same ending. Verily, 
this day also is one in which many receive the same 
reward. ‘Thus it is fit for the day?. 

13. He recites the verse gatavedase sunavama 
somam (Rv. I, 99, 1), addressed to Gatavedas, before 
the (next following) hymn. That verse addressed to 
Gatavedas is verily welfare, and leads to welfare. 
Thus (by reciting it) he fares well? 

14. The hymn imam stomam arhate gatavedase 
(Rv. I, 94), addressed to Gatavedas, is one in which 
many verses have the same ending. Verily, this day 
also (the mahavrata) is one in which many receive 
the same reward. Thus it is fit for the day, yea, it 
is titfor the day. 


1 Cf $4. 25 Gig By 2shos 


SECOND ARANYAKA. 


FIRST ADHYAYA. 


First KHAnpA. 


Wirn the second Aramyaka the Upanishad begins. It comprises 
the second and third Aramyakas, and may be said to consist of 
three divisions, or three Upanishads. Their general title is Bahvrzka- 
upanishad, sometimes Mahaitareya-upanishad, while the Upanishad 
generally known as Aitareya-upanishad comprises the 4th, 5th, and 
6th adhydyas only of the second Aranyaka. 

The character of the three component portions of the Upanishad 
can best be described in Sankara’s own words (Ar. WI, y; 4, Untrod, 
p- 306): ‘There are three classes of men who want to acquire 
knowledge. The highest consists of those who have turned away 
from the world, whose minds are fixed on one subject and col- 
lected, and who yearn to be free at once. For these a knowledge 
of Brahman is intended, as taught in the Ait. Ar. I, 4-6. The 
middle class are those who wish to become free gradually by at- 
taining to the world of Hirazyagarbha. For them the knowledge 
and worship of Praza (breath and life) is intended, as explained in 
the Ait. Ar. II, 1-3. The lowest class consists of those who do 
not care either for immediate or gradual freedom, but who desire 
nothing but offspring, cattle, &c. For these the meditative worship 
of the Samhita is intended, as explained in the third Aramyaka. 
They cling too strongly to the letter of the sacred text to be able to 
surrender it for a knowledge either of Prva (life) or of Brahman.’ 

The connexion between the Upanishad or rather the three 
Upanishads and the first Aranyaka seems at first sight very slight. 
Still we soon perceive that it would be impossible to understand 
the first Upanishad, without a previous knowledge of the Maha- 
vrata ceremony as described in the first Aranyaka. 

On this point too there are some pertinent remarks in Sankara’s 
commentary on the Aranyaka II, 1,2. ‘Our first duty,’ he says, 
‘consists in performing sacrifices, such as are described in the first 
portion of the Veda, the Samhitas, Brahmamas, and, to a certain 
extent, in the Aranyakas also. Afterwards arises a desire for 
knowledge, which cannot be satisfied except a man has first attained 
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complete concentration of thought (ek4grat4). In order to acquire 
that concentration, the performance of certain updsanas or medita- 
tions is enjoined, such as we find described in our Upanishad, viz. in 
Ar. II, 1-3. 

This meditation or, as it is sometimes translated, worship is of 
two kinds, either brahmop4sana or prattkopasana. Brahmo- 
pasana or meditation on Brahman consists in thinking of him as 
distinguished by certain qualities, Pratikopasana or meditation 
on symbols consists in looking upon certain worldly objects as if 
they were Brahman, in order thus to withdraw the mind from the 
too powerful influence of external objects. 

These objects, thus lifted up into symbols of Brahman, are of 
two kinds, either connected with sacrifice or not. In our Upanishad 
we have to deal with the former class only, viz. with certain por- 
tions of the Mahdvrata, as described in the first Aravyaka. In order 
that the mind may not be entirely absorbed by the sacrifice, it is 
lifted up during the performance from the consideration of these 
sacrificial objects to a meditation on higher objects, leading up at 
last to Brahman as prava or life. 

This meditation is to be performed by the priests, and while they 
meditate they may meditate on a hymn or on a single word of it as 
meaning something else, such as the sun, the earth, or the sky, but 
not vice versa. Andifin one Sakha, as in that of the Aitareyins, for 
instance, a certain hymn has been symbolically explained, the same 
explanation may be adopted by another Sakhéa also, such as that of 
the Kaushitakins. It is not necessary, however, that every part of 
the sacrifice should be accompanied by meditation, but it is left 
optional to the priest in what particular meditation he wishes to 
engage, nor is even the time of the sacrifice the only right time 
for him to engage in these meditations. 


1. This is the path: this sacrifice, and this Brah- 
man. This is the true}. 

2. Let no man swerve from it, let no man trans- 
gress it. 


1 Comm. The path is twofold, consisting of works and know- 
ledge. Works or sacrifices have been described in the Samhita, 
the Brahmava, and the first Aravyaka. Knowledge of Brahman 
forms the subject of the second and third Aranyakas. The true 
path is that of knowledge. 
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3. For the old (sages) did not transgress it, and — 
those who did transgress, became lost. 

4. This has been declared by a A7zshi (Rv. VIII, 
tor, 14): ‘Three (classes of) people transgressed, 
others settled. down round about the venerable 
(Agni, fire); the great (sun) stood in the midst of 
the worlds, the blowing (Vayu, air) entered the 
Harits (the dawns, or the ends of the earth).’ 

5. When he says: ‘Three (classes of ) people trans- 
gressed, the three (classes of) people who trans- 
eressed are what we see here (on earth, born again) 
as birds, trees, herbs, and serpents 1. 

6. When he says: ‘Others settled down round 
about the venerable, he means those who now sit 
down to worship Agni (fire). 

7. When he says: ‘ The great stood in the ee 
of the worlds,’ the great one in the midst of the 
world is meant for this Aditya, the sun. 

8. When he says: ‘The blowing entered the 
Harits,’ he means that Vayu, the air, the purifier, 
entered all the corners of the earth °. 


SEcOoND KHAwpa. 


1. People say: ‘Uktha, uktha,’ hymns, hymns! 
(without knowing what uktha, hymn*, means.) The 


* Vangah is explained by vanagata wrzkshah ; avagadhas is ex- 
plained by vrihiyavadya oshadhayah; trapadad is explained by ura/- 
padah sarpar. Possibly they are all old ethnic names, like Vanga, 
Kera, &c. In Anandatirtha’s commentary vayamsi are explained 
by Pisasa, Vahgdvagadhas by Rakshasa, and frapAdas by Asuras. 

® Three classes of raen go to Naraka (hell); the fourth class, full 
of faith and desirous of reaching the highest world, worships Agni, 
Vayu, and other gods. Comm, 

* The Comm. explains uktha as that from whence the favour 
of the gods arises, uttish/aaty anena devatdprasdda iti vyutpatte/. 
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hymn is truly (to be considered as) the earth, for 
from it all whatsoever exists arises. 

2. The object of its praise is Agni (fire), and the 
eighty verses (of the hymn) are food, for by means 
of food one obtains everything. 

3. The hymn is truly the sky, for the birds fly 
along the sky, and men drive following the sky. 
The object of its praise is Vayu (air), and the eighty 
verses (of the hymn) are food, for by means of food 
one obtains everything. 

4. The hymn is truly the heaven, for from its gift 
(rain) all whatsoever exists arises. The object of its 
praise is Aditya (the sun), and the eighty verses are 
food, for by means of food one obtains everything. 

5. So much with reference to the gods (mytholo- 
gical); now with reference to man (physiological). 

6. The hymn is truly man. He is great, he is 
Pragapati. Let him think, I am the hymn. 

7. The hymn is his mouth, as before in the case 
of the earth. 

8. The object of its praise is speech, and the 
eighty verses (of the hymn) are food, for by means 
of food he obtains everything. 

9. The hymn is the nostrils, as before in the 
case of the sky. 

10. The object of its praise is breath, and the 
eighty verses (of the hymn) are food, for by means 
of food he obtains everything. 

11. The slight bent (at the root) of the nose is, as 
it were, the place of the brilliant (Aditya, the sun). 


The object is now to show that the uktha or hymn used at the 
MahAvrata ceremony has a deeper meaning than it seems to have, 
and that its highest aim is Brahman; not, however, the highest 
Brahman, but Brahrnan considered as life (praza). 
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12. The hymn is the forehead, as before in the 
case of heaven. The object of its praise is the 
eye, and the eighty verses (of the hymn) are food, 
for by means of food he obtains everything. 

13. The eighty verses (of the hymn) are alike 
food with reference to the gods as well as with 
reference to man. For all these beings breathe and 
live by means of food indeed. By food (given in 
alms, &c.) he conquers this world, by food (given 
in sacrifice) he conquers the other. Therefore the 
eighty verses (of the hymn) are alike food, with refer- 
ence to the gods as well as with reference to man. 

14. All this that is food, and all this that con- 
sumes food, is only the earth, for from the earth 
arises all whatever there is. 

15. And all that goes hence (dies on earth), 
heaven consumes it all; and all that goes thence 
(returns from heaven to a new life) the earth con- 
sumes it all. 

16. That earth is thus both food and consumer. 

He also (the true worshipper who meditates on 
himself as being the uktha) is both consumer and 
consumed (subject and object!). No one possesses 
that which he does not eat, or the things which do 
not eat him ?. 


* As a master who lives by his servants, while his servants live 
by him. Comm. 

* [have translated these paragraphs, as much as possible, accord- 
ing to the commentator. I doubt whether, either in the original or 
in the interpretation of the commentator, they yield any very definite 
sense. They are vague speculations, vague, at least, to us, though 
intended by the Brahmans to give a deeper meaning to certain 
ceremonial observances connected with the Mah4vrata. The uktha, 
or hymn, which is to be meditated on, as connected with the 
sacrifice, is part of the Mahavrata, an important ceremony, to be 
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Tuirp KuHaAnpa. 


1. Next follows the origin of seed. The seed 
of Pragdpati are the Devas (gods). The seed of 
the Devas is rain. The seed of rain are herbs. 
The seed of herbs is food. The seed of food is 
seed. The seed of seed are creatures. The seed 
of creatures is the heart. The seed of the heart 
is the mind. The seed of the mind is speech (Veda), 
The seed of speech is action (sacrifice). The action 
done (in a former state) is this man, the abode of 
Brahman. 

2. He (man) consists of food (ira), and because 
he consists of food (irdmaya), he consists of gold 
(hirazmaya‘). He who knows this becomes golden 
in the other world, and is seen as golden (as the 
sun) for the benefit of all beings. 


performed on the last day but one (the twenty-fourth) of the 
Gavamayana sacrifice. That sacrifice lasts a whole year, and 
its performance has been fully described in the Brahmavas and 
Aranyakas. But while the ordinary performer of the Mahdvrata 
has simply to recite the uktha or nishkevalya-sastra, consisting of 
eighty verses (trzka) in the Gayatri, Brzhati, and Ushzih metres, 
the more advanced worshipper (or priest) is to know that this 
uktha has a deeper meaning, and is to meditate on it as being 
the earth, sky, heaven, also as the human body, mouth, nostrils, 
and forehead. The worshipper is in fact to identify himself by 
meditation with the uktha in all its senses, and thus to become 
the universal spirit or Hirazyagarbha. By this process he becomes 
the consumer and consumed, the subject and object, of everything, 
while another sacrificer, not knowing this, remains in his limited 
individual sphere, or, as the text expresses it, does not possess 
what he cannot eat (perceive), or what cannot eat him (perceive 
him). The last sentence is explained differently by the com- 
mentator, but in connexion with the whole passage it seems to 
me to become more intelligible, if interpreted as I have proposed 
to interpret it. ; 
! Play on words. Comm. 
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FourtH Kuawpa. 

1. Brahman (in the shape of praza, breath) entered 
into that man by the tips of his feet, and because 
Brahman entered (prapadyata) into that man by 
the tips of his feet, therefore people call them the 
tips of the feet (prapada), but hoofs and claws in 
other animals. 

2. Then Brahman crept up higher, and therefore 
they were (called)! the thighs (ard). 

3. Then he said: ‘Grasp wide, and that was 
(called) the belly (udara). 

4. Then he said: ‘Make room for me,’ and that 
was (called) the chest (uras). 

5. The Sarkarakshyas meditate on. the belly as 
Brahman, the Aruzis on the heart®. Both (these 
places) are Brahman indeed *. 

6. But Brahman crept upwards and came to the 
head, and because he came to the head, therefore 
the head is called head *, 

7. Then these delights alighted in the head, 
sight, hearing, mind, speech, breath. 

8. Delights alight on him who thus knows, why 
the head is called head. 

9. These (five delights or senses) strove to- 
gether, saying: ‘I am the uktha (hymn), I am the 
uktha®’ ‘Well, they said, ‘let us all go out from 


These are all plays on words. Comm. 

? This does not appear to be the case either in the AA. Up. V, 
153; 17, or in the Satapatha-brahmama X, 6, 1. 

* The pluti in tagi is explained as sdstriyaprasiddhyartha. 

* All puns, as if we were to say, because he hied up to the head, 
therefore the head was called head. 

5 Each wished to be identified with the uktha, as it was said 
before that the human body, mouth, nostrils, forehead were to be 
identified with the uktha. Cf. Kaush. Up. II, 3. 
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this body; then on whose departure this body shall 
fall, he shall be the uktha among us¥’ 

IO. Speech went out, yet the body without 
speaking remained, eating and drinking. 

Sight went out, yet the body without seeing re- 
mained, eating and drinking. 

Hearing went out, yet the body without hearing 
remained, eating and drinking. 

Mind went out, yet the body, as if blinking, re- 
mained, eating and drinking. 

Breath went out, then when breath was gone out, 
the body fell. 

11. It was decayed, and because people said, it 
decayed, therefore it was (called) body (sarira). 
That is the reason of its name. 

12. If a man knows this, then the evil enemy 
who hates him decays, or the evil enemy who hates 
him is defeated. 

13. They strove again, saying: ‘I am the uktha, 
I am the uktha.’ ‘Well, they said, ‘let us enter 
that body again; then on whose entrance this body 
shall rise again, he shall be the uktha among us.’ 

14. Speech entered, but the body lay still. Sight 
entered, but the body lay still. Hearing entered, 
but the body lay still. Mind entered, but the body 
lay still. Breath entered, and when breath had 
entered, the body rose, and it became the uktha. 

15. Therefore breath alone is the uktha. 

16. Let people know that breath is the uktha 
indeed. | 

17. The Devas (the other senses) said to breath: 
‘Thou art the uktha, thou art all this, we are thine, 
thou art ours.’ 


1 Cf. Kh. Up. V,*t; Brzéh. Up. VI, 1; Kaush. Up. UH, 12-14; 
Hi 2* Prasna Up. 11,2. 
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18. This has also been said by a zshi (Rv. 
VIII, 92, 32): ‘Thou art ours, we are thine.’ 


Firta Kuanpa. 


1. Then the Devas carried him (the breath) 
forth, and being carried forth, he was stretched out, 
and when people said, ‘He was stretched out,’ then 
it was in the morning; when they said, ‘ He is gone 
to rest,’ then it was in the evening. Day, therefore, 
is the breathing up, night the breathing down ?. 

2. Speech is Agni, sight that Aditya (sun), mind 
the moon, hearing the Dis (quarters): this is the 
prahitém samyoga”, the union of the deities as sent 
forth. These deities (Agni, &c.) are thus in the 
body, but their (phenomenal) appearance yonder is 
among the deities—this was intended. 

3. And Hirazyadat Vaida also, who knew this 
(and who by his knowledge had become Hirazya- 
garbha or the universal spirit), said: ‘Whatever 
they do not give to me, they do not possess them- 
selves. I know the prahitam samzyoga, the union of 
the deities, as entered into the body*. This is it. 


1 All these are plays on words, pratar being derived from 
pratayi, sayam from samagat. The real object, however, is to 
show that breath, which is the uktha, which is the worshipper, is 
endowed with certain qualities, viz. time, speech, &c. 

* The meaning is, that the four deities, Agni, Aditya, Moon, 
and the Dis proceed from their own places to dwell together in 
the body of man, and that this is called the prahitdm samyogah. 
Prahit is explained as prahita, placed, sent. It is probably formed 
from hi, not from dha. Prahito# samyoganam is the name of a 
Saman, Ind. Stud. III, 225. As Devas or gods they appear each 
in its own place. The whole passage is very obscure. 

° All this is extremely obscure, possibly incorrect. For yam, 
unless it refers to some other word, we expect yan. For dadyuh 
one expects dadyat. What is intended is that Hirazyadat had 
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4. To him who knows this all creatures, without 
being constrained, offer gifts. 

5. That breath is (to be called) sattya (the true), 
for sat is breath, ti is food, yam is the sun. This is 
threefold, and threefold the eye also may be called, 
it being white, dark, and the pupil. He who knows 
why true is true (why sattya is sattya), even if he 
should speak falsely, yet what he says is true. 


SrxtH KHANDA. 


I. , Speech is his (the breath’s) rope, the names the 
knots?. Thus by his speech as by a rope, and by his 
names as by knots, all this is bound. Forall this are 
names indeed, and with speech he calls everything. 

2. People carry him who knows this, as if they 
were bound by a rope. 

3. Of the body of the breath thus meditated on, 
the Ushzih verse forms the hairs, the GAyatri the 
skin, the Trishfubh the flesh, the Anushéubh the 
muscles, the Gagati the bone, the Pankti the mar- 
row, the Brvzhati the breath? (praza). He is covered 
with the verses (£/andas, metres). Because he is 
thus covered with verses, therefore they call them 
khandas (coverings, metres). 

4. If a man knows the reason why #/andas are 
called £4andas, the verses cover him in whatever 
place he likes against any evil deed. 


through meditation acquired identity with the universal spirit, and 
that therefore he might say that whatever was not surrendered to 
him did not really belong to arybody. On Hirawyadat, see Ait. 
Brahm. III, 6. 

PCr. 7A. Up. VIM, 3.8, 

2 The rope is supposed to be the chief rope to which various 
smaller ropes are attached for fastening animals. 

8 Here conceived as the air breathed, not as the deity. Comm. 
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5. Thisis said by a Aeshi (Rv. I, 164, 13):— 

6. ‘I saw (the breath) as a guardian, never tiring, 
coming and going on his ways (the arteries). That 
breath (in the body, being identified with the sun 
among the Devas), illuminating the principal and 
intermediate quarters of the sky, is returning con- 
stantly in the midst of the worlds.’ 

He says: ‘I saw a guardian,’ because he, the 
breath, is a guardian, for he guards everything. 

7. He says: ‘Never tiring, because the breath 
NEVer Tests: ° 

8. He says: ‘Coming and going on his ways,’ 
because the breath comes and goes on his ways. 

9. He says: ‘Illuminating the principal and in- 
termediate, because he illuminates these only, the 
principal and intermediate quarters of the sky. 

to. He says: ‘ He is returning constantly in the 
midst of the worlds, because he returns indeed 
constantly in the midst of the worlds. 

tr. And then, there is another verse (Rv. I, 55, 
81): ‘They are covered like caves by those who 
make them,’ 

12. For all this is covered indeed by breath. 

13. This ether is supported by breath as Brzhati, 
and as this ether is supported by breath as Brzhatt, 
so one should know that all things, not excepting 
ants, are supported by breath as Brzhatt. 


SEVENTH Kuawpa. 
1. Next follow the powers of that Person}. 
2. By his speech earth and fire were created. 


1 The purusha, as described before in the second chapter, is the 
Pragapati or universal spirit with whom the worshipper is to identify 
himself by meditation. The manifestations of his power consist in 
creating the earth, fire, the sky, the air, heaven, the sun. 
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Herbs are produced on the earth, and Agni (fire) 
makes them ripe and sweet. ‘Take this, take this,’ 
thus saying do earth and fire serve their parent, 
speech. 

3. As far as the earth reaches, as far as fire 
reaches, so far does his world extend, and as long as 
the world of the earth and fire does not decay, so 
long does his world not decay who thus knows 
this power of speech. 

4. By breath (in the nose) the sky and the air 
were created. People follow the sky, and hear 
along the sky, while the air carries along pure scent. 
Thus do sky and air serve their parent, the breath. 

Fis tar-as. the sky “reaches;facwifare as: the “air 
reaches, so far does his world extend, and as long as 
the world of the sky and the air does not decay, so 
long does his world not decay who thus knows this 
power of breath. 

5. By his eye heaven and the sun were created. 
Heaven gives him rain and food, while the sun 
causes his light to shine. Thus do the heaven and 
the sun serve their parent, the eye. 

As far as heaven reaches and as far as the sun 
reaches, so far does his world extend, and as long 
as the world of heaven and the sun does not decay, 
so long does his world not decay who thus knows 
the power of the eye. 

6. By his ear the quarters and the moon were 
created. From all the quarters they come to him, 
and from all the quarters he hears, while the moon 
produces for him the bright and the dark halves for 
the sake of sacrificial work. Thus do the quarters 
and the moon serve their parent, the ear. 

As far as the’quarters reach and as far as the 
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moon reaches, so far does his world extend, and as 
long as the world of the quarters and the moon does 
not decay, so long does his world not decay who 
thus knows the power of the ear. 

7. By his mind the water and Varuvza were 
créated, Water yields to him faith (being used for 
sacred acts), Varuza keeps his offspring within the 
law. Thus do water and Varuza serve their parent, 
the mind. 

As far as water reaches and as far as Varuza 
reaches, so far does his world extend, and as long 
as the world of water and Varuza does not decay, 
so long does his world not decay who thus knows 
the power of the mind. 


EicHtH KuawpAl. 


1, Was it water really? Was it water? Yes, 
all this was water indeed. This (water) was the root 
(cause), that (the world) was the shoot (effect). He 
(the person) is the father, they (earth, fire, &c.) are 
the sons. Whatever there is belonging to the son, 
belongs to the father ; whatever there is belonging to 
the father, belongs to the son. This was intended?. 

2. Mahiddsa Aitareya, who knew this, said: ‘I 
know myself (reaching) as far as the gods, and I 
know the gods (reaching) as far as me. For these 


* Having described how Praza, the breath, and his companions 
or servants created the world, he now discusses the question of 
the material cause of the world out of which it was created. 
Water, which is said to be the material of the world, is explained 
by the commentator to mean here the five elements. 

* Cause and effect are not entirely separated, therefore water, 
as the elementary cause, and earth, fire, &c., as its effect, are one; 
likewise the worshipper, as the father, and the earth, fire, &c. as his 
sons, as described above. Mila and tfla, root and shoot, are evi- 
dently chosen for the sake of the rhyme, to signify cause and effect, 
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gods receive their gifts from hence, and are sup- 
ported from hence.’ 

3. This is the mountain!, viz. eye, ear, mind, 
speech, and breath. They call it the mountain of 
Brahman. 

4. He who knows this, throws down the evil 
enemy who hates him; the evil enemy who hates 
him is defeated. 

5. He (the Prava, identified with Brahman) is the 
life, the breath; he is being (while the givatman 
remains), and not-being (when the gtvatman departs). 

6. The Devas (speech, &c.) worshipped him 
(praza) as Bhati or being, and thus they became 
great beings. And therefore even now a man who 
sleeps, breathes like bhirbhuZ. 

7. The Asuras worshipped him as Abhdti or not- 
being, and thus they were defeated. 

8. He who knows this, becomes great by himself, 
while the evil enemy who hates him, is defeated. 

9. He (the breath) is death (when he departs), 
and immortality (while he abides). 

1o. And this has been said by a Ashi (Rv. I, 
164, 38) :— 

11. ‘ Downwards and upwards he (the wind of the 
breath) goes, held by food ;’—for this up-breathing, 
being held back by the down-breathing, does not 
move forward (and leave the body altogether). 

12. ‘The immortal dwells with the mortal ;’—for 

through him (the breath) all this dwells together, 
the bodies being clearly mortal, but this being (the 
breath), being immortal. 
"1 PrAna is called the giri#, because it is swallowed or hidden by 
the other senses (girav4t). Again a mere play of words, intended 
to show that Brahman under the form of Prama, or life, is to be 
meditated on. 4 
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13. ‘These two (body and breath) go for ever in 
different directions (the breath moving the senses of 
the body, the body supporting the senses of the 
breath : the former going upwards to another world, 
the body dying and remaining on earth). They 
increase the one (the body), but they do not increase 
the other, i.e. they increase these bodies (by food), 
but this being (breath) is immortal. 

14. He who knows this becomes immortal in that 
world (having become united with Hirazyagarbha), 
and is seen as immortal (in the sun) by all beings, 
yea, by all beings. 


SECOND ADHYAYA} 


First Kuawpa. 


1. He (the sun), who shines, honoured this world 
(the body of the worshipper, by entering into it), in 
the form of man? (the worshipper who meditates on 
breath). For he who shines (the sun) is (the same 
as) the breath. He honoured this (body of the 
worshipper) during a hundred years, therefore there 
are a hundred years in the life of aman. Because 
he honoured him during a hundred years, therefore 
there are (the poets of the first Mavdala of the Rig- 
veda, called) the Satarfin, (having honour for a 


* In the first adhydya various forms of meditating on Uktha, 
conceived as Prava (life), have been declared. In the second some 
other forms of meditation, all extremely fanciful, are added. They 
are of interest, however, as showing the existence of the hymns 
of the Rig-veda, divided and arranged as we now possess them, 
at the time when this Aravyaka was composed. 

* The identity of the sun and of breath as living in man has 
been established before. It is the same power in both, conceived 
either adhidaivatam (mythological) or adhyatmam (physiological). 
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hundred years.) Therefore people call him who is 
really Prava (breath), the SatarZin poets’, 

2. He (breath) placed himself in the midst of all 
whatsoever exists. Because he placed himself in 
the midst of all whatsoever exists, therefore there 
are (the poets of the second to the ninth Mazdala of 
the Rig-veda, called) the Madhyamas. Therefore 
people call him who is really Praza (breath), the 
Madhyama poets. 

3. He as up-breathing is the swallower (g77tsa), as 
down-breathing he is delight (mada). Because as 
up-breathing he is swallower (gvztsa) and as down- 
breathing delight (mada), therefore there is (the 
poet of the second Mazdala of the Rig-veda, called) 
Grztsamada. ‘Therefore people call him who is 
really Praza (breath), Gvztsamada. 

4. Of him (breath) all this whatsoever was a 
friend. Because of him all (visvam) this whatsoever 
was a friend (mitram), therefore there is (the poet of 
the third Mazdala of the Rig-veda, called) Visva- 
mitra. Therefore people call him who is really 
Praza (breath), Visvamitra. 

5. The Devas (speech, &c.) said to him (the 
breath) : ‘ He is to be loved by all of us.’ Because 
the Devas said of him, that he was to be loved 
(vAma) by all of them, therefore there is (the poet 
of the fourth Mandala of the Rig-veda, called) Vama- 
deva. Therefore people call him who is really 
Pravza (breath), Vamadeva. 

6. He (breath) guarded all this whatsoever from 
evil. Because he guarded (atrayata) all this whatso- 


1 The real ground for the name is that the poets of the first 
Mandala composed on an average each akout a hundred Rik 
verses, 
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ever from evil, therefore there are (the poets of the 
fifth Mazdala of the Rig-veda, called) Atrayat. 
Therefore people call him who is really Praza 
(breath), Atrayah. 


SECOND KHANDA. 


1. He (breath) is likewise a Bibhradvaga (bringer 
of offspring). Offspring is vaga, and he (breath) 
supports offspring. Because he supports it, there- 
fore there is (the poet of the sixth Mazdala of the 
Rig-veda, called) Bharadvaga. Therefore people 
call him who is really Prava (breath), Bharadvaga. 

2. The Devas (speech, &c.) said to him: ‘He it 
is who chiefly causes us to dwell on earth.’ Because 
the Devas said of him, that he chiefly caused them 
to dwell on earth, therefore there is (the poet of the 
seventh Mazdala of the Rig-veda, called) Vasish¢/a. 
Therefore people call him who is really Praza 
(breath), Vasish¢/a 1. 

3. He (breath) went forth towards? all this what- 
soever. Because he went forth toward all this what- 
soever, therefore there are (the poets of the eighth 
Mazdala of the Rig-veda, called) the Pragathas. 
Therefore people call him who is really Praza 
(breath), the PragAthas. 

4. He (breath) purified all this whatsoever. Be- 
cause he purified all this whatsoever, therefore there 


* I translate in accordance with the commentator, and probably 
with the intention of the author. The same etymology is repeated 
in the commentary on II, 2, 4, 2. It would be more natural to 
take vasish/ha in the sense of the richest. 

* This is the interpretation of the commentator, and the pre- 
position abhi seems to show that the author too took that view 
of the etymology of pragatha. 
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are (the hymns and also the poets? of the ninth 
Mandala of the Rig-veda, called) the PavamAnis. 
Therefore people called him who is really Praza 
(breath), the PavamAnis. 

5. He (breath) said: ‘Let me be everything 
whatsoever, small (kshudra) and great (mahat), and 
this became the Kshudrasiktas and Mahdasiktas.’ 
Therefore there were (the hymns and also the poets 
of the tenth Mazdala of the Rig-veda, called) the 
Kshudrastiktas (and Mahastktas). Therefore people 
call him who is really Praza (breath), the Kshu- 
drasiktas (and Mahdsiktas). 

6. He (breath) said once: ‘You have said what 
is well said (su-ukta) indeed. This became a Sikta 
(hymn). Therefore there was the Sfikta. There- 
‘fore people call him who is really Praza (breath), 
Sikta ?. 

yop tie: (breath)stisy ai sRzey (verse) for chevdid 
honour *® to all beings (by entering into them). 
Because he did honour to all beings, therefore there 
was the Azé verse. Therefore people call him who 
is really Prava (breath), 72. 

8. He (breath) is an Ardharéa (half-verse), for he 
did honour to all places (ardha)*. Because he did 
honour to all places, therefore there was the Ar- 
dharfa. Therefore people call him who is really 
Praza (breath), Ardharéa. 


1 It seems, indeed, as if in the technical language of the 
Brahmans, the poets of the ninth Mandala were sometimes called 
PavamAnis, and the hymns of the tenth Mazdala Kshudrasiktas and 
Mahfsfiktas (masc.) Cf. Arsheya-brahmama, ed. Burnell, p. 42. 

2 The poet also is called Sfikta, taddrash/pi siktanamako ’bhit. 
Comm. 

3 J translate according to the commentator. 

4 Ardha means both half and place. 
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9. He (breath) is a Pada (word) ’, for he got into 
all these beings. Because he got (padi) into all 
these beings, therefore there was the Pada (word). 
Therefore people call him who is really Prawa 
(breath), Pada. 

10. He (breath) is an Akshara (syllable), for he 
pours out (ksharati) gifts to all these beings, and 
without him no one can pour out (atiksharati) gifts. 
Therefore there was the Akshara (syllable). There- 
fore people call him who is really Prava (breath), 
Akshara *. 

11. Thus all these Azé verses, all Vedas, all 
sounds * are one word, viz. Praza (breath). Let 
him know that Prava is all Az& verses. 


Tuirp KHaAnpa. 


1. While Visvamitra was going to repeat the 
hymns of this day (the mahavrata), Indra sat down 
near him’. Visvamitra (guessing that Indra wanted 
food) said to him, ‘ This (the verses of the hymn) is 
food, and repeated the thousand Brzhatt verses ®. 


1 It may also be intended for pada, foot of a verse. 

? The Praza (breath) is to be meditated on as all hymns, all 
poets, all words, &c. Comm. 

° All aspirated sonant consonants. Comm. 

* Upanishasasada, instead of upanishasada. The mistake is 
probably due to a correction, sa for sha; the commentator, how- 
ever, considers it as a Vedic license. Sakdro ’dhikas #Aandasah. 

° These are meant for the Nishkevalya hymn recited at the 
noon-libation of the Mahavrata. That hymn consists of ten 
parts, corresponding, as we saw, to ten parts of a bird, viz. its 
body, neck, head, root of wings, right wing, left wing, tail, belly, 
chest, and thighs. The verses corresponding to these ten parts, 
beginning with tad id asa bhuvaneshu gyesh/ham, are given in the 
first Aranyaka, and more fully in the fifth Aramyaka by Saunaka. 
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By means of this he went to the delightful home of 
Indra (Svarga). 

2. Indra said to him: ‘ Rzshi, thou hast come to 
my delightful home. shi, repeat a second hymn1.’ 
Visvamitra (guessing that Indra wanted food) said 
to him, ‘ This (the verses of the hymn) is food,’ and 
repeated the thousand Brzhati verses. By means 
of this he went to the delightful home of Indra 
(Svarga). 

3. Indra said to him: ‘ A7zshi, thou hast come to 
my delightful home. Ashi, repeat a third hymn,’ 
Visvamitra (guessing that Indra wanted food) said 
to him, ‘ This (the verses of the hymn) is food, and 
repeated the thousand Bvzhati verses. By means 
of this he went to the delightful home of Indra 
(Svarga). 

4. Indra said to him: ‘ Azshi, thou hast come to 
my delightful home. I grant thee a boon.’ Visva- 
mitra said: ‘May I knowthee.’ Indra said: ‘I am 
Praza (breath), O Ashi, thou art Pravza, all things 
are Praza. For it is Praza who shines as the sun, 
and I here pervade all regions under that form. 
This food of mine (the hymn) is my friend and my 
support (dakshiva). This is the food prepared by 
Visvamitra. I am verily he who shines (the sun).’ 


Though they consist of many metres, yet, when one counts the 
syllables, they give a thousand Brzhati verses, each consisting of 
thirty-six syllables. 

1 Although the Nishkevalya is but one hymn, consisting of 
eighty trzkas, yet as these eighty trzkas were represented as three 
kinds of food (see Ait. Ar. II, 1, 2, 2~4), the hymn is represented 
as three hymns, first as eighty Gayatri tr7#as, then as eighty 
Brchatt trzkas, lastly as eighty Ushwih trzhas. 
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FourtuH KHANDA. 


t. This then becomes perfect as a thousand of 
Brzhati verses. Its consonants! form its body, its 
voice? (vowels) the soul*, its sibilants* the air of 
the breath. 

2. He who knew this became Vasish¢/a, he took 
this name from thence >. 

3. Indra verily declared this to Visvamitra, and 
Indra verily declared this to Bharadvaga. ‘There- 
fore Indra is invoked by him as a friend °. 

4. This becomes perfect as a thousand of Brzhati 
verses 7, and of that hymn perfect with a thousand 
Brthati verses, ‘there are 36,000 syllables*. So 
many are also the thousands of days of a hundred 
years (36,000). With the consonants they fill the 
nights, with the vowels the days. 

5. This becomes perfect as a thousand of Brzhati 
verses. He who knows this, after this thousand of 
Brzhatis thus accomplished, becomes full of know- 
ledge, full of the gods, full of Brahman, full of the 
immortal, and then goes also to the gods. 

6. What I am (the worshipper), that is he (sun) ; 
what he is, that am I. 


? Vyafiganani, explained by kadini. 

* Ghosha, explained by aspirated sonant consonants. 

* Atmé, explained by madhyasariram. 

* Sashasahaz. Comm. 

5 He became Praza, and because Prama causes all to dwell, or 
covers all (vasayati), therefore the Rrshi was called Vasish/Aa. 
Comm. Cf. Ait. Ar. II, 2, 2, 2. 

OmAts the Subrahinanya ceremony in the Soma sacrifices, the 
invocations are, Indra 4 gakkha, hariva 4 gakkha. 

7 Cf, Ait. Ar. iy 3, over 

® Each Brzhatt has thirty-six syllables. 
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7. This has been said by a Azshi (Rv. I, 115, 1): 
‘ The sun is the self of all that moves and rests.’ 
8. Let him look to that, let him look to that! 


THIRD ADHYAYAt 


First Kuawpa. 


1. He who knows himself as the fivefold hymn 
(uktha), the emblem of Praza (breath), from whence 
all this springs *, he is clever. These five are the 
earth, air, ether, water, and fire (gyotis). This is 
the self, the fivefold uktha. For from him all this 
springs, and into him it enters again (at the dissolu- 
tion of the world). He who knows this, becomes 
the refuge of his friends. 

2. And to him who knows the food (object) and 
the feeder (subject) in that uktha, a strong son is 
born, and food is never wanting. Water and earth 
are food, for all food consists of these two. Fire 
and air are the feeder, for by means of them? man 
eats all food. Ether is the bowl, for all this is 
poured into the ether. He who knows this, be- 
comes the bowl or support of his friends. 

3. To him who knows the food and the feeder 
in that uktha, a strong son is born, and food is 
never wanting. Herbs and trees are food, animals 
the feeder, for animals eat herbs and trees. 

4. Of them again those who have teeth above 


1 In this adhydya some more qualities are explained belonging 
to the Mahavrata ceremonial and the hymns employed at it, which 
can be meditated on as referring to Prama, life. 

2 Because the world is the result or reward for performing a 
meditation on the uktha, Comm. 

3 The digestive fire is lighted by the air of the breath. Comm. 
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and below, shaped after the likeness of man, are 
feeders, the other animals are food. Therefore 
these overcome the other animals, for the eater is 
over the food. 

5. He who knows this is over his friends. 


SEcoNnD KHANDA}, 


t. He who knows the gradual development of 
the self in him (the man conceived as the uktha), 
obtains himself more development. 

2. There are herbs and trees and all that is ani- 
mated, and he knows the self gradually developing 
in them. For in herbs and trees sap only is seen ?, 
but thought (£itta) in animated beings. 

3. Among animated beings again the self de- 
velops gradually, for in some sap (blood) is seen 
(as well as thought), but in others thought is not 
seen. 

4. And in man again the self develops gradually, 
for he is most endowed with knowledge. He says 
what he has known, he sees what he has known 3, 
He knows what is to happen to-morrow, he knows 
heaven and hell. By means of the mortal he desires 
the immortal—thus is he endowed. 

5. With regard to the other animals hunger and 
thirst only are a kind of understanding. But they 
do not say what they have known, nor do they see 


* This treats of the gradual development of life in man, parti- 
cularly of the development of a thinking soul (Aaitanya). 

? In stones there is not even sap, but only being, satta. Comm. 

* What he has known yesterday he remembers, and is able 
to say before men, I know this. And when he has known a 
thing he remembers it, and goes to the same place to see it again. 
Comm. 
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what they have known. They do not know what 
is to happen to-morrow, nor heaven and hell. They 
go so far and no further, for they are born according 
to their knowledge (in a former life), 


Tuirp Kuawpa. 


1. That man (conceived as uktha) is the sea, 
rising beyond the whole world!. Whatever he 
reaches, he wishes to go beyond’. If he reaches the 
sky, he wishes to go beyond. 

2. If he should reach that (heavenly) world, he 
would wish to go beyond. 

3. That man is fivefold. The heat in him is fire; 
the apertures (of the senses) are ether; blood, mucus, 
and seed are water ; the body is earth; breath is air. 

4. That air is fivefold, viz. up-breathing, down- 
breathing, back-breathing, out-breathing, on-breath- 
ing. The other powers (devatas), viz. sight, hearing, 
mind, and speech, are comprised under up-breathing 
and down-breathing. For when breath departs, they 
also depart with it. 

5. That man (conceived as uktha) is the sacrifice, 
which is a succession now of speech and now of 
thought. That sacrifice is fivefold, viz. the Agni- 
hotra, the new and full moon sacrifices, the four- 
monthly sacrifices, the animal sacrifice, the Soma 
sacrifice. The Soma sacrifice is the most perfect of 
sacrifices, for in it these five kinds of ceremonies 
are seen: the first which precedes the libations (the 
Diksha, &c.), then three libations, and what follows 
(the Avabhvztha, &c.) is the fifth. 


1 Bhiloka. Comm. 
2 Should it not be aty enan manyate? 
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FourtH KuHAwpaA. 


1. He who knows one sacrifice above another, 
one day above another, one deity above the others, 
he is clever. Now this great uktha (the nishke- 
valya-sastra) is the sacrifice above another, the day 
above another, the deity above others '. 

2. This uktha is fivefold. With regard to its 
being performed as a Stoma (chorus), it is Trivvtt, 
Paft#adasa, Saptadasa, Ekavimsa, and Paifizavimsa. 
With regard to its being performed as a Saman 
(song), it is Gdyatra, Rathantara, Bvzhat, Bhadra, 
and Ragana. With regard to metre, it is Gayatri, 
Ushzih, Brvzhati, Trish¢ubh, and Dvipada. And the 
explanation (given before in the Aramyaka) is that it 
is the head, the right wing, the left wing, the tail, 
and the body of the bird ?. 


1 The uktha is to be conceived as prdwa, breath or life, and 
this praza was shown to be above the other powers (devatas), 
speech, hearing, seeing, mind. The uktha belongs to the Maha- 
vrata day, and that is the most important day of the Soma 
sacrifice. The Soma sacrifice, lastly, is above all other sacrifices. 

* All these are technicalities connected with the singing and 
reciting of the uktha. The commentator says: The stoma is 
a collection of single Az verses occurring in the trz#as which 
have to be sung. The Trivrzt stoma, as explained in the SAma- 
brahmavza, is as follows: There are three Stiktas, each consisting 
of three verses, the first being updsmai gayata, S. V. Uttarartika 
I, 1,1=Rv. IX, rr. The Udgatr7 first sings the first three verses ® 
in each hymn. This is the first round. He then sings the three 
middle verses in each hymn. This is the second round. He 
lastly sings the last three verses in each hymn. This is the third 
round. This song is called Udyatt. 

The Pafi#adasa stoma is formed out of one Sfikta only, con- 
sisting of three verses. In the first round he sings the first verse 


® Hinks? with dative is explained as gai with accusative. 
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3. He performs the PrastAva in five ways, he 
performs the Udgitha in five ways, he performs the 


three times, the second and third once. In the second round he 
sings the middle verse three times, in the third round he sings 
the last verse three times. This song is called Vish/uti. 

The Saptadasa stoma is formed in the same manner, only that 
in the first round he sings the first verse three times, in the second 
the middle verse three times, in the third round the middle and last 
verses three times. This song is called Dasasapta. 

The Ekavimsa stoma is formed in the same manner, only that in 
the first round he sings the last verse once, in the second the 
first verse once, in the third the middle verse once, while the 
other verses are each repeated three times. This song is called 
Saptasaptinf. 

The Paji#avimsa stoma is formed in the same manner, only 
that in the first round he sings the first verse three times, the 
second four times, the last once; in the second round the first 
once, the second three times, the third four times; in the third 
round the first five times, the second once, the last three times; 
or he sings in the third round the first verse four times, the 
second twice, the last three times. 

Sayavza in his commentary on the Ait. Ar. takes the Trivrit 
stoma to be formed out of three hymns, each consisting of three 
verses, while he says that the other stomas are formed out of 
one hymn only. B. and R., s.v. trivrzt, state that this stoma 
consists of verses 1, 4, 7; 2, 5, 8; and 3, 6, 9 of the Rig-veda 
hymn IX, 11, but, according to Sayama, the stoma consists (1) of 
the first verses of the three Sfiktas, upasmai gAyata, davidyutatya, 
and pavamanasya at the beginning of the Sama-veda-Uttararfika, 
(2) of the second, (3) of the third verses of the same three hymns. 
Mahidhara (Yv. X, 9) takes the same view, though the MSS. seem 
to have left out the description of the second paryaya, while 
Sayaza in his commentary to the Tandya-brahmava seems to 
support the opinion of B. and R. There is an omission, however, 
in the printed text of the commentary, which makes it difficult 
to see the exact meaning of Sayama. 

The Pafisadasa stoma is well described by Sayava, Tandya Br. 
Il, 4. Taking the Sakta agna 4 yahi (Uttararfika I, 1, 4=Rv. VI, 
16, 10-12), he shows the stoma to consist of (1) verse I X 3, 2, 33 
(2) verse 1, 2X 3, 33 (3) verse I, 2, 3X3. 

The five Samans are explained by the commentator. The 
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Pratihara in five ways, he performs the Upadrava in 
five ways, he performs the Nidhana in five ways}. 
All this together forms one thousand Stobhas, or 
musical syllables ?. 

4. Thus also are the Azz verses, contained in the 
Nishkevalya, recited (by the Hotrz) in five orders. 
What precedes the eighty tvz£as, that is one order, 
then follow the three sets of eighty tvzéas each, and 
what comes after is the fifth order *. 


Gayatra is formed out of the Az (III, 62, ro) tat savitur varezyam. 
The Rathantara is formed out of the zk (VII, 32, 22) abhi tva 
sira nonuma. The Brehat is formed out of the Az (VI, 46, r) 
tvam id dhi havamahe. The Bhadra is formed out of the Rz& 
(X, 157, 1) ima nu kam. The Ragana is formed out of the 
Rik (VU, 27, 1) indram naro nemadhita. 

The metres require no explanation. 

In identifying certain portions of the Nishkevalya hymn with a 
bird, the head of the bird corresponds to the hymns indram id 
gdthinah, &c.; the right wing to the hymns abhi tva sfra, &€c.; 
the left wing to the hymns tvam id dhi, &c.; the tail to the hymns 
ima nu kam, &c.; the body to the hymns tad id 4sa, &c. All 
this was explained in the first Aranyaka. 

1 The Sdmagas sing the Ragana at the Mahavrata, and in that 
SAman there are, as usual, five parts, the Prastava, Udgitha, 
Pratihadra, Upadrava, and Nidhana. The Prastotrz, when singing 
the Prastéva portions, sings them five times. The Udgatr7 and 
Pratihartrz sing their portions, the Udgitha and Pratihara, five 
times. The Udgatr? again sings the Upadrava five times. And 
all the Udgatrzs together sing the Nidhana five times. 

2 The Stobha syllables are syllables without any meaning, added 
when verses have to be sung, in order to have a support for the 
music. See A#. Up. 1,13. In singing the five SAmans, each five 
times, one thousand of such Stobha syllables are required. 

$ There are in the Nishkevalya hymn, which the Hotr7 has to 
recite, three sets of eighty trzkas each. The first, consisting of 
Gayatris, begins with maha” indro ya ogas4. The second, consist- 
ing of Brzhatis, begins with ma 4id anyad. The third, consisting of 
Ushzihs, begins with ya indra somapatama. These three sets form 
the food of the bird, as the emblem of the sastra. The hymns 
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5. This (the hymns of this Sastra) as a whole (if 
properly counted with the Stobha syllables) comes to 
one thousand (of Brzhati verses). That (thousand) 
is the whole, and ten, ten is called the whole. For 
number is such (measured by ten). Ten tens are a 
hundred, ten hundreds are a thousand, and that is 
the whole. These are the three metres (the tens, 
pervading everything). And this food also (the 
three sets of hymns being represented as food) is 
threefold, eating, drinking, and chewing. He obtains 
that food by those (three numbers, ten, hundred, and 
thousand, or by the three sets of eighty tvzkas). 


Firty KuHanpa. 


1. This (nishkevalya-sastra) becomes perfect as a 
thousand of Brvzhati verses. 

2. Some teachers (belonging to a different Sakha) 
recognise a thousand of different metres (not of Bv7- 
hatis only). They say: ‘Is another thousand (a 
thousand of other verses) good? Let us say it is 
good.’ 

3. Some say, a thousand of Trish¢/ubh verses, 
others a thousand of Gagati verses, others a thou- 
sand of Anush¢ubh verses. 

4. This has been said by a Ashi (Rv. X,124,9):— 

5. ‘ Poets through their understanding discovered 
Indra dancing an Anushfubh.’ This is meant to 
say: They discovered (and meditated) in speech 
(called Anush¢ubh)—at that time (when they wor- 


which precede these, form the body, head, and wings of the bird. 
This is one order. Then follow the three sets of eighty trzkas 
each; and lastly, the fifth order, consisting of the hymns which 
form the belly and the legs of the bird. 
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shipped the uktha)—the Praza (breath) connected 
with Indra. 

6. He (who takes the recited verses as Anush- 
tubhs) is able to become celebrated and of good 
report. 

.7. No! he says; rather is such a man liable to 
die before his time. For that self (consisting of 
Anush¢ubhs) is incomplete. For if a man confines 
himself to speech, not to breath, then driven by his 
mind, he does not succeed with speech 1. 

8. Let him work towards the Brzhati, for the 
Brzhati (breath) is the complete self. 

9. That self (givatman) is surrounded on all sides 
by members. And as that self is on all sides sur- 
rounded by members, the Brzhatt also is on all sides 
surrounded by metres ®. 

10. For the self (in the heart) is the middle of 
these members, and the Bvzhati is the middle of the 
metres. 

11. ‘Heis able to become celebrated and of good 


‘ This passage is obscure, and probably corrupt. I have 
followed the commentator as much as possible. He says: ‘If 
the Hotr7 priest proceeds with reciting the sastra, looking to the 
Anush/ubh, which is speech, and not to the thousand of Brzhatis 
which are breath, then, neglecting the Brzhatt (breath), and 
driven by his mind to the Anush/ubh (speech), he does not by his 
speech obtain that sastra. For in speech without breath the Hotr7 
cannot, through the mere wish of the mind, say the sastra, the 
activity of all the senses being dependent on breath.’ The com- 
mentator therefore takes vagabhi for vasam abhi, or for some old 
locative case formed by abhi. He also would seem to have read 
praze na. One might attempt another construction, though it is 
very doubtful. One might translate, ‘For that self, which is speech, 
is incomplete, because he understands if driven to the mind by 
breath, not (if driven) by speech.’ 

® Either in the sastra, or in the list of metres, there being some 
that have more, others that have less syllables. 
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report, but (the other) able to die before his time,’ 
thus he said. For the Brzhati is the complete self, 
therefore let him work towards the Brzhatt (let him 
reckon the sastra recitation as a thousand Brzhatis). 


SixtH KuHawpa. 


1. This (nishkevalya-sastra) becomes perfect as 
a thousand of Brzhati verses. In this thousand of 
Brzhatts there are one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five Anushtubhs. For the smaller is con- 
tained in the larger. 

2. This has been said by a Ashi (Rv. VIII, 76, 
12):— 

3. ‘A speech of eight feet ;’—because there are 
eight feet of four syllables each in the Anushéubh. 

4. ‘Of nine corners ;’—because the Brzhati be- 
comes nine-cornered (having nine feet of four sylla- 
bles each). 

5. ‘Touching the truth ;’—because speech (Anu- 
sh¢/ubh) is truth, touched by the verse (Bvzhati) 1. 

6. ‘He (the Hotvz) makes the body out of Indra ;’— 
for out of this thousand of Brzhatt verses turned 
into Anush¢ubhs, and therefore out of Pradwa as 
connected with Indra?, and out of the Brzhati (which 
is Praza), he makes speech, that is Anushéubh, as a 
body °. 

7. This Mahaduktha is the highest development 


1 Vk, speech, taking the form of Anush/subh, and being joined 
with the A7%, or the Brzhati, touches the true, i.e. Prava, breath, 
which is to be meditated on under the form of the Brzhatt. Comm. 

2 Cf, Ait. Ar. II, 2, 3, 4. 

3 Because the Anush/ubh is made out of the Brzhatt, the Brzhati 
being breath, therefore the Anush/ubh is called its body. 
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of speech, and it is fivefold, viz. measured, not mea- 
sured, music, true, and untrue. 

8. A Rik verse, a gatha!, a kumbya? are mea- 
sured (metrical). A Yagus line, an invocation, and 
general remarks *, these are not measured (they are 
in prose). A SAman, or any portion (parvan) of it, is 
music. Om is true, Na is untrue. 

9. What is true (Om) is the flower and fruit of 
speech. He is able to become celebrated and of 
good report, for he speaks the true (Om), the flower 
and fruit of speech. 

to. Now the untrue is the root‘ of speech, and as 
a tree whose root is exposed dries up and perishes, 
thus a man who says what is untrue exposes his 
root, dries up and perishes. Therefore one should 
not say what is untrue, but guard oneself from it. 

11. That syllable Om (yes) goes forward (to the 
first cause of the world) and is empty. Therefore if 
a man says Om (yes) to everything, then that (which 
he gives away) is wanting to him here®. If he says 
Om (yes) to everything, then he would empty him- 
self, and would not be capable of any enjoyments. 

12. That syllable Na (no) is full for oneself*. If 
aman says No to everything, then his reputation 


* A gatha is likewise in verse, for instance, pratak pratar 
anrztam te vadanti. 

* A kumbya is a metrical precept, such as, brahmasaryasyApo- 
sanam karma kuru, diva ma svapstf, &c. 

* Such as arthavadas, explanatory passages, also gossip, such as 
is common in the king’s palace, laughing at people, &c. 

* As diametrically opposed to the flowers and fruits which 
represent the true. Comm. 


* Then that man is left empty here on earth for that enjoyment. 
Comm. 


° He who always says No, keeps everything to himself. 
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would become evil, and that would ruin him even 
here. : 

13. Therefore let a man give at the proper time 
only, not at the wrong time. Thus he unites thé 
true and the untrue, and from the union of those 
two he grows, and becomes greater and greater. 

14. He who knows this speech of which this (the 
mahaduktha) is a development, he is clever. A is the 
whole of speech, and manifested through different 
kinds of contact (mutes) and of wind (sibilants), it 
becomes manifold and different. 

15. Speech if uttered in a whisper is breath, if 
spoken aloud, it is body. Therefore (if whispered) 
it is almost hidden, for what is incorporeal is almost 
hidden, and breath is incorporeal. But if spoken 
aloud, it is body, and therefore it is perceptible, for 
body is perceptible. 


SEVENTH KHANDA. 


1. This (nishkevalya-sastra) becomes perfect as 
a thousand of Brzhatis. It is glory (the glorious 
Brahman, not the absolute Brahman), it is Indra. 
Indra is the lord of all beings. He who thus knows 
Indra as the lord of all beings, departs from this 
world by loosening the bonds of life'—so said Mahi- 
dasa Aitareya. Having departed he becomes Indra 
(or Hirazyagarbha) and shines in those worlds *. 


— 


1 The commentator explains visrasa by ‘merging his manhood 
in the identity with all’ and doing this while still alive. Visras 
is the gradual loosening of the body, the decay of old age, but 
here it has the meaning of vairagya rather, the shaking off of all 
that ties the Self to this body or this life. 

2 The fourteen worlds in the egg of Brahman. Comm, Some 
hold that he who enters on this path, and becomes deity, does not 
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2, And with regard to this they say: ‘If a man 
obtains the other world in this form (by meditating 
on the prava, breath, which is the uktha, the hymn 
of the mahAvrata), then in what form does he obtain 
this world! ?’ 

3. Here the blood of the woman is a form of 
Agni (fire); therefore no one should despise it. And 
the seed of the man is a form of Aditya (sun) ; 
therefore no one should despise it. This self (the 
woman) gives her self (skin, blood, and flesh) to 
that self (fat, bone, and marrow), and that self 
(man) gives his self (fat, bone, and marrow) to this 
self (skin, blood, and flesh). Thus? these two grow 
together. In this form (belonging to the woman 
and to fire) he goes to that world (belonging to the 
man and the sun), and in that form (belonging to 
man and the sun) he goes to this world (belonging 
to the woman and to fire °). 


EIGHTH KHANDA. 


1. Here (with regard to obtaining Hirazyagarbha) 
there are these Slokas: 


arrive at final liberation. Others, however, show that this identifica- 
tion with the uktha, and through it with the praza (breath) and 
Hiramyagarbha, is provisional only, and intended to prepare the 
mind of the worshipper for the reception of the highest knowledge 
of Brahman. 

* The last line on page 246 should, I think, be the penultimate 
line of page 247. 

* The body consists of six elements, and is hence called sha/- 
kausika. Of these, three having a white appearance (fat, bone, 
and marrow), come from the sun and from man; three having 
a red appearance, come from fire and from the woman. 

° It is well therefore to shake off this body, and by meditating 
on the uktha to obtain identity with Hiravyagarbha. Comm. 
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2. The fivefold body into which the indestructible 
(praza, breath) enters, that body which the harnessed 
horses (the senses) draw about, that body where the 
true of the true (the highest Brahman) follows after, 
in that body (of the worshipper) all gods! become 
one. 

3. That body into which goes the indestructible 
(the breath) which we have joined (in meditation), 
proceeding from the indestructible (the highest 
Brahman), that body which the harnessed horses 
(the senses) draw about, that body where the 
true of the true follows after, in that body all gods 
become one. 

4. After separating themselves from the Yes and 
No of language, and of all that is hard and cruel, 
poets have discovered (what they sought for); de- 
pendent on names they rejoiced in what had been 
revealed *. 

5. That in which the poets rejoiced (the revealed 
nature of praza, breath), in it the gods exist all 
joined together. Having driven away evil by means 
of that Brahman (which is hidden in prava), the 
enlightened man goes to the Svarga world (becomes 
one with Hirazyagarbha , the universal spirit). 

6. No one wishing to describe him (prava, breath) 
by speech, describes him by calling him ‘woman, 
‘neither woman nor man,’ or ‘man’ (all such names 
applying only to the material body, and not to prava 
or breath). 


1 The worshipper identifies himself by meditation with praza, 
breath, which comprehends all gods. These gods (Agni and the 
rest) appear in the forms of speech, &c. Comm. 

2 The prama, breath, and their identity with it through meditation 
or worship. Comm. -* 

® SarvahammAni hirazyagarbha iti srute#. Comm, 
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7. Brahman (as hidden beneath prava) is called 
the A; and the I (ego) is gone there (the worshipper 
should know that he is uktha and praza). 

8. This becomes perfect as a thousand of Brzhatt 
verses, and of that hymn, perfect with a thousand 
Brzhati verses, there are 36,000 syllables. So many 
are also the thousands of days of human life. By 
means of the syllable of life (the a) alone (which is 
contained in that thousand of hymns) does a man 
obtain the day of life (the mah4vrata day, which com- 
pletes the number of the days in the Gavamayana 
sacrifice), and by means of the day of life (he 
obtains) the syllable of life. 

9. Now there is a chariot of the god (praza) 
destroying all desires (for the worlds of Indra, the 
moon, the earth, all of which lie below the place of 
Hirazyagarbha). Its front part (the point of the 
two shafts of the carriage where the yoke is fastened) 
is speech, its wheels the ears, the horses the eyes, 
the driver the mind. Praza (breath) mounts that 
chariot (and on it, i.e. by means of meditating on 
Praza, he reaches Hirazyagarbha). 

10. This has been said by a Rzshi(Rv. X, 39, 12):— 

11. ‘Come hither on that which is quicker than 
mind,’ and (Rv. VIII, 73, 2) ‘Come hither on that 
which is quicker than the twinkling of an eye,’ yea, 
the twinkling of an eye* 


Cl ol 26 4's cde 

* The commentator remarks that the worship and meditation on 
the uktha as prawa, as here taught, is different from the pravavidy4, 
the knowledge of prawa, taught in the K#Andogya, the Brzhadara- 
nyaka, &c., where praza or life is represented as the object of 
meditation, without any reference to the uktha or other portions 
of the Mahavrata ceremony. He enjoins that the meditation on 
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the uktha as praza should be continued till the desired result, the 
identification of the worshipper with prdza, is realised, and that 
it should afterwards be repeated until death, because otherwise the 
impression might vanish, and the reward of becoming a god, and 
going to the gods, be lost. Nor is the worship to be confined to the 
time of the sacrifice, the Mah4vrata, only, but it has to be repeated 
mentally during life. There are neither certain postures required for 
it, nor certain times and places. At‘ the time of death, however, he 
who has become perfect in this meditation on uktha, as the emblem 
of praa, will have his reward. Up to a certain point his fate will be 
the same as that of other people. The activity of the senses will 
be absorbed in the mind, the activity of the mind in breath, breath 
in the activity of life, life with breath in the five elements, fire, &c., 
and these five elements will be absorbed up to their seed in the 
Paramatman or Highest Self. This ends the old birth. But then 
the subtile body, having been absorbed in the Highest Self, rises 
again in the lotus of the heart, and passing out by the channel of 
the head, reaches a ray of the sun, whether by day or by night, 
and goes at the northern or southern course of the sun to the 
road of Arfis or light. That Aréis, light, and other powers carry 
him on, and led by these he reaches the Brahma-loka, where he 
creates to himself every kind of enjoyment, according to his wish. 
He may create for himself a material body and enjoy all sorts 
of pleasures, as if in a state of waking, or he may, without such 
a body, enjoy all pleasures in mind only, as if in a dream. And as 
he creates these various bodies according to his wish, he creates 
also living souls in each, endowed with the internal organs of 
mind, and moves about in them, as he pleases. In fact this world 
is the same for the devotee (yogin) and for the Highest Self, 
except that creative power belongs truly to the latter only. At 
last the devotee gains the highest knowledge, that of the Highest 
Self in himself, and then, at the dissolution of the Brahma-loka, 
he obtains complete freedom with Brahman. 
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FOURTH ADHYAYA. 


First KHAnpDA. 


With this adhydya begins the real Upanishad, best known under 
the name of the Aitareya-upanishad, and often separately edited, 
commented on, and translated. If treated separately, what we 
call the fourth adhy4ya of the second Aramyaka, becomes the first 
adhy4dya of the Upanishad, sometimes also, by counting all adhyayas 
from the beginning of the Aitareya-drazyaka, the ninth. The 
divisions adopted by Sayawa, who explains the Upanishad as part 
of the Aramyaka, and by Sankara, who explains it independently, 
vary, though Sayama states that he follows in his commentary on 
the Upanishad the earlier commentary of Sankara. I have given 
the divisions adopted by Sayama, and have marked those of Sankara’s 
by figures in parentheses, placed at the end of each paragraph. 
The difference between this Upanishad and the three preceding 
adhy4ayas is easily perceived. Hitherto the answer to the question, 
Whence this world? had been, From Prana, praéva meaning breath 
and life, which was looked upon for a time as a sufficient explana- 
tion of all that is. From a psychological point of view this prava 
is the conscious self (pragfidtman); in a more mythological form it 
appears as Hirazyagarbha, ‘ the golden germ,’ sometimes even as 
Indra. It is one of the chief objects of the pramavidya, or life- 
knowledge, to show that the living principle in us is the same as 
the living principle in the sun, and that by a recognition of their 
identity and of the true nature of prawa, the devotee, or he who has 
rightly meditated on pra during his life, enters after death into 
the world of Hirazyagarbha. 

This is well expressed in the Kaushitaki-upanishad III, 2, where 
Indra says to Pratardana: ‘I am Praza; meditate on me as the 
conscious self (prag#atman), as life, as immortality. Life is praza, 
prava is life. Immortality is pr4za, praza is immortality. By 
praza he obtains immortality in the other world, by knowledge 
(pragha) true conception. Praza is consciousness (pragfia), con- 
sciousness is praza.’ 

This, however, though it may have satisfied the mind of the 
Brahmans for a time, was not a final solution. That final solution 
of the problem not simply of life, but of existence, is given in the 
Upanishad which teaches that Atman, the Self, and not Praza, 
Life, is the last and only cause of everything. In some places this 
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doctrine is laid down in all its simplicity. Our true self, it is said, 
has its true being in the Highest Self only. In other passages, 
however, and nearly in the whole of this Upanishad, this simple 
doctrine is mixed up with much that is mythological, fanciful, and 
absurd, arthavada, as the commentators call it, but as it might 
often be more truly called, anarthavada, and it is only towards the 
end that the identity of the self-conscious self with the Highest 
Self or Brahman is clearly enuntiated. 


Adoration to the Highest Self. Hari, Om! 

I. Verily, in the beginning ! all this was Self, one 
only; there was nothing else blinking 2? whatsoever. 

2. He thought: ‘Shall I send forth worlds?’ (1) 
He sent forth these worlds, 


3. Ambhas (water), Mariéi (light), Mara (mortal), 
and Ap (water). 


4. That Ambhas (water) is above the heaven, and 
it is heaven, the support. The Martfis (the lights) are 
the sky. The Mara (mortal) is the earth, and the 
waters under the earth are the Ap world *. (2) 


1 Before the creation. Comm. 

2 Blinking, mishat, i.e. living ; cf. Rv. X, 190, 2, visvasya mishato 
vast, the lord of all living. Sayaza seems to take mishat as a 
grd pers. sing. 

8 The names of the four worlds are peculiar. Ambhas means 
water, and is the name given to the highest world, the waters above 
the heaven, and heaven itself. Marifis are rays, here used as a 
name of the sky, antariksha. Mara means dying, and the earth 
is called so, because all creatures living there must die. Ap is 
water, here explained as the waters under the earth. The usual 
division of the world is threefold, earth, sky, and heaven. Here it 
is fourfold, the fourth division being the water round the earth, or, 
as the commentator says, under the earth. Ambhas was probably 
intended for the highest heaven (dyaus), and was then explained 
both as what is above the heaven and as heaven itself, the support. 
If we translate, like Sankara and Colebrooke, ‘the water is the 
region above the heaven which heaven upholds,’ we should lose 
heaven altogether, yet heaven, as the third with sky and earth, is 
essential in the Indian view of the world. 
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5. He thought: ‘There are these worlds; shall I 
send forth guardians of the worlds ?’ 

He then formed the Purusha (the person)’, taking 
him forth from the water *. (3) 

6. He brooded on him , and when that person had 
thus been brooded on, a mouth burst forth* like an 
egg. From the mouth proceeded speech, from 
speech Agni (fire) °. 

Nostrils burst forth. From the nostrils pro- 
ceeded scent (praza)*, from scent Vayu (air). 

Eyes burst forth. From the eyes proceeded 
sight, from sight Aditya (sun). 

Ears burst forth. From the ears proceeded hear- 
ing, from hearing the Dis (quarters of the world). 

Skin burst forth. From the skin proceeded hairs 
(sense of touch), from the hairs shrubs and trees. 

The heart burst forth. From the heart proceeded 
mind, from mind Aandramas (moon). 

The navel burst forth. From the navel proceeded 
the Apana (the down-breathing)’, from Apana death. 


? Purusha ; an embodied being, Colebrooke; a being of human 
shape, Réer ; purushakéram vira/pindam, Sayama. 

2 According to the commentator, from the five elements, begin- 
ning with water. That person is meant for the Virag. 

° Tap, as the commentator observes, does not mean here and in 
similar passages to perform austerities (tapas), such as the Krzkkhra, 
the Aandrayana, &c., but to conceive and to will and to create by 
mere will. I have translated it by brooding, though this expresses 
a part only of the meaning expressed by tap. 

* Literally, was opened. 

> Three things are always distinguished here—the place of each 
sense, the instrument of the sense, and the presiding deity of the 
sense. 

° Prawa, i.e. ghrazendriya, must be distinguished from the 
prana, the up-breathing, one of the five prawas, and likewise from 
the prava as the principle of life. 

" The Apana, down-breathing, is generally one of the five vital airs 
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The generative organ burst forth. From the 
organ proceeded seed, from seed water. (4) 


Sreconp KuHAnpa. 


1. Those deities (devata), Agni and the rest, after 
they had been sent forth, fell into this great ocean}. 

Then he (the Self) besieged him, (the person) 
with hunger and thirst. 

2. The deities then (tormented by hunger and 
thirst) spoke to him (the Self): ‘Allow us a place 
in which we may rest and eat food 2%’ (1) 

He led a cow towards them (the deities). They 
said : ‘ This is not enough.’ He led a horse towards 
them. They said: ‘ This is not enough.’ (2) 

He led man? towards them. Then they said: ‘Well 
done‘, indeed.’ Therefore man is well done. 

3. He said to them: ‘Enter, each according to 
his place.’ (3) 

4. Then Agni (fire), having become speech, en- 
tered the mouth. V4yu (air), having become scent, 
entered the nostrils. Aditya (sun), having become 
sight, entered the eyes. The Dis (regions), having 
become hearing, entered the ears. The shrubs and 
trees, having become hairs, entered the skin. Kan- 
dramas (the moon), having become mind, entered 


which are supposed to keep the body alive. In our place, however, 
apAna is deglutition and digestion, as we shall see in II, 4, 3, 10. 

1 They fell back into that universal being from whence they had 
sprung, the first created person, the Virag. Or they fell into the 
world, the last cause of which is ignorance. 

2 To eat food is explained to mean to perceive the objects which 
correspond to the senses, presided over by the various deities. 

3 Here purusha is different from the first purusha, the universal 
person. It can only be intended for intelligent man, 

4 Sukrita, well done, virtue; or, if taken for svakrvta, self-made. 
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the heart. Death, having become down-breathing, 
entered the navel. The waters, having become 
seed, entered the generative organ. (4) 

5. Then Hunger and Thirst spoke to him (the 
Self ): ‘ Allow us two (a place),’ He said to them: 
‘IT assign you to those very deities there, I make 
you co-partners with them.’ Therefore to whatever 
deity an oblation is offered, hunger and thirst are 
co-partners in it. (5) 


Turrp KHAnDA. 


1. He thought: ‘ There are these worlds and the 
guardians of the worlds. Let me send forth food 
for them.’ (1) 

He brooded over the water'. From the water 
thus brooded on, matter? (marti) was born. And 
that matter which was born, that verily was 
food *. (2) 

2. When this food (the object matter) had thus 
been sent forth, it wished to flee 4, crying and turn- 
ing away. He (the subject) tried to grasp it by 
speech. He could not grasp it by speech. If he 
had grasped it by speech, man would be satisfied by 
naming food. (3) 

He tried to grasp it by scent (breath). He could 
not grasp it by scent. If he had grasped it by scent, 
man would be satisfied by smelling food. (4) 

He tried to grasp it by the eye. He could not 


1 The water, as mentioned before, or the five elements. 

* Marti, for mfrtti, form, Colebrooke; a being of organised form, 
Réer ; vrihiyavadiripa mfishakAdirfipa 4a marti, i.e. vegetable food 
for men, animal food for cats, &c. 

* Offered food, i.e. objects for the Devatds and the senses in 
the body. 


* Atyagighamsat, atisayena hantum gantum aikshat. Sayama. 
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grasp it by the eye. If he had grasped it by the 
eye, man would be satisfied by seeing food. (5) 

He tried to grasp it by the ear. He could not 
grasp it by the ear. If he had grasped it by the ear, 
man would be satisfied by hearing food. (6) 

He tried to grasp it by the skin. He could not 
grasp it by the skin. If he had grasped it by the 
skin, man would be satisfied by touching food. (7) 

He tried to grasp it by the mind. He could not 
grasp it by the mind. If he had grasped it by the 
mind, man ‘would be satisfied by thinking food. (8) 

He tried to grasp it by the generative organ. 
He could not grasp it by the organ. If he had 
grasped it by the organ, man would be satisfied by 
sending forth food. (9) 

He tried to grasp it by the down-breathing (the 
breath which helps to swallow food through the 
mouth and to carry it off through the rectum, the 
payvindriya). He got it. 

3. Thus it is Vayu (the getter ') who lays hold of 
food, and the Vayu is verily Annayu (he who gives 
life or who lives by food). (10) 

4. He thought : ‘Howcan all this be without me ?’ 

5. And then he thought: ‘ By what way shall I 
Perstiere “21 

6. And then he thought: ‘If speech names, if 
scent smells, if the eye sees, if the ear hears, if the 
skin feels, if the mind thinks, if the off-breathing 
digests, if the organ sends forth, then what 
amr Li?’ (11) 


1 An attempt to derive vayu from vi, to get. 

2 Or, by which of the two ways shall I get in, the one way being 
from the top of the foot (cf. Ait. Ar. Il, 1, 4, 1), the other from 
the skull? Comm. 
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7. Then opening the suture of the skull, he got 
in by that door. 

8. That door is called the Vidvzti (tearing asun- 
der), the Nandana (the place of bliss). 

9. There are three dwelling-places for him, three 
dreams; this dwelling-place (the eye), this dwell- 
ing-place (the throat), this dwelling-place (the 
Heart) sue) 

10. When born (when the Highest Self had en- 
tered the body) he looked through all things, in 
order to see whether anything wished to proclaim 
here another (Self). He saw this person only (him- 
self) as the widely spread Brahman. ‘I saw it,’ thus 
hejsaid)2).(13) 

Therefore he was Idazz-dra (seeing this). 

11. Being Idamdra by name, they call him Indra 
mysteriously. For the Devas love mystery, yea, 
they love mystery. (14) 


1 Passages like this must always have required an oral interpreta- 
tion, but it is by no means certain that the explanation given in 
the commentaries represents really the old traditional interpretation. 
Sayama explains the three dwelling-places as the right eye, in a state 
of waking ; as the throat,in a state of dreaming ; as the heart, in a 
state of profound sleep. Sankara explains them as the right eye, 
the inner mind, and the ether in the heart. Sayavza allows another 
interpretation of the three dwelling-places being the body of the 
father, the body of the mother, and one’s own body. The three 
dreams or sleeps he explains by waking, dreaming, and profound 
sleep, and he remarks that waking too is called a dream as com- 
pared with the true awakening, which is the knowledge of Brahman. 
In the last sentence the speaker, when repeating three times ‘this 
dwelling-place,’ is supposed to point to his right eye, the throat, 
and the heart. This interpretation is supported by a passage in 
the Brahma-upanishad, Netre gagaritam vidydt kanéhe svapnam 
samadiset, sushuptam hrzdayasya tu. 

* In this passage, which is very obscure, Sankara fails us, either 
because, as Anandagfidna says, he thought the text was too easy to 
require any explanation, or because the writers of the MSS. left out 
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Esa ACARVER EI Ne east AS 
FIFTH ADHYAYA. 


First Kuawpa. 

1. Let the women who are with child move away?! 

2. Verily, from the beginning he (the self) is in 
man as a germ, which is called seed. 

3. This (seed), which is strength gathered from 
all the limbs of the body, he (the man) bears as self 
in his self (body). When he commits the seed to 
the woman, then he (the father) causes it to be 
born. That is his first birth. (1) 

4. That seed becomes the self of the woman, as 


the passage. Anandagitana explains: ‘He looked through all 
creatures, he identified himself with them, and thought he was 
a man, blind, happy, &c.; or, as it is elsewhere expressed, he 
developed forms and names. And how did this mistake arise? 
Because he did not see the other, the true Self;’ or literally, ‘Did 
he see the other Self?’ which is only a figure of speech to convey 
the meaning that he did not see it. The particle iti is then to 
be taken in a causal sense, (i.e. he did so, because what else could 
he have wished to proclaim?) But he allows another explanation, 
viz. ‘He considered all beings, whether they existed by themselves 
or not, and after having considered, he arrived at the conclusion, 
What shall I call different from the true Self?’ The real difficulties, 
however, are not removed by these explanations. First of all, we 
expect vavadisham before iti, and secondly, unless anyam refers to 
Atmanam, we expect anyad. My own translation is literal, but 
I am not certain that it conveys the true meaning. One might 
understand it as implying that the Self looked about through all 
things, in order to find out, ‘What does wish to proclaim here 
another Self?’ And when he saw there was nothing which did 
not come from himself, then he recognised that the Purusha, the 
person he had sent forth, or, as we should say, the person he had 
created, was the developed Brahman, was the Atman, was him- 
self. Sayama explains vavadishat by vadishyami, but before iti the 
third person cannot well refer to the subject of vyaikshat. 

1 Some MSS. begin this adhy4ya with the sentence apakra~ 
mantu garbhizya#, may the women who are with child walk away ! 


It is counted as a paragraph. 
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if one of her own limbs. Therefore it does not 
injure her. 

5. She nourishes his (her husband’s) self (the 
son) within her. (2) She who nourishes, is to be 
nqurished. 

6. The woman bears the germ. He (the father) 
elevates the child even before the birth, and imme- 
diately after. 

7. When he thus elevates the child both before 
and after his birth, he really elevates his own self, 

8. For the continuation of these worlds (men). 
For thus are these worlds continued. 

g. This is his second birth. (3) 

10. He (the son), being his self, is then placed in 
his stead for (the performance of ) all good works. 

11. But his other self (the father), having done 
all he has to do, and having reached the full 
measure of his life, departs. 

12. And departing from hence he is born again. 
That is his third birth. 

13. And this has been declared by a Azshi (Rv. 
[Varo 7D) (A) 

14. ‘While dwelling in the womb, I discovered 
all the births of these Devas. A hundred iron 
strongholds kept me, but I escaped quickly down 
like a falcon.’ 

15. Vdamadeva, lying in the womb, has thus de- 
clared this. (5) 

And having this knowledge he stepped forth, 
after this dissolution of the body, and having ob- 
tained all his desires in that heavenly world, became 
immortal, yea, he became immortal. (6) 


* By nourishing the mother, and by performing certain cere- 
monies both before and after the birth of a child. 
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SIXTH ADHYAYA. 


First KuHanpa. 


1, Let the women go back to their place. 

2. Who is he whom! we meditate on as the Self? 
Which ? is the Self ? 

3. That by which we see (form), that by which 
we hear (sound), that by which we perceive smells, 
that by which we utter speech, that by which we 
distinguish sweet and not sweet, (1) and what comes 
from the heart and the mind, namely, perception, 
command, understanding, knowledge, wisdom, seeing, 
holding, thinking, considering, readiness (or suf- 
fering), remembering, conceiving, willing, breathing, 
loving, desiring ? 

4. No, all these are various names only of know- 
ledge (the true Self). (2) 

5. And that Self, consisting of (knowledge), is 
Brahman (m.) 3, it is Indra, it is Pragdpati*. All 
these Devas, these five great elements, earth, air, 
ether, water, fire, these and those which are, as 
it were, small and mixed, and seeds of this kind 
and that kind, born from eggs, born from the womb, 
born from heat, born from germs °, horses, cows, 
men, elephants, and whatsoever breathes, whether 
walking or flying, and what is immoveable—all that 
is led (produced) by knowledge (the Self). 

6. It rests on knowledge (the Self). The world 


1 I read ko yam instead of ko’yam. 

2 Or, Which of the two, the real or the phenomenal, the nirupa- 
dhika or sopadhika ? 

’ Hiranyagarbha. Comm. 4 Virag. Comm, 

5 Serpents, &c., says the commentary. 

° Cf, Kh. Up. VI, 3, 1, where the svedaga, born from heat or 
perspiration, are not mentioned. 
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is led (produced) a knowledge (the Self). Know- 
ledge is its cause’ 


7. Knowledge is Bena (3) 
8. He (Vamadeva), having by this conscious self 


stepped forth from this world, and having obtained 
all desires in that heavenly world, became immortal, 
yea, he became immortal. Thus it is, Om. (4) 


SEVENTH ADHYAYA?. 


First KHaAnpa. 

1. My speech rests in the mind, my mind rests in 
speech *, Appear to me (thou, the Highest Self)! 
You (speech and mind) are the two pins‘ (that hold 
the wheels) of the Veda. May what I have learnt 
not forsake me*. I join day and night with what I 
have learnt*. I shall speak of the real, I shall speak 
the true. May this protect me, may this protect 
the teacher! May it protect me, may it protect the 
teacher, yea, the teacher! 


' We have no words to distinguish between pragfia, state of 
knowing, and pragfiana, act of knowing. Both are names of the 
Highest Brahman, which is the beginning and end (pratish/h4) of 
everything that exists or seems to exist. 

* This seventh adhydya contains a propitiatory prayer (santikaro 
mantra). It is frequently left out in the MSS. which contain the 
Aitareya-upanishad with Sankara’s commentary, and Dr. Réer has 
omitted it in his edition. Sdyava explains it in his commentary on 
the Aitareya-aravyaka ; and in one MS. of Sankara’s commentary 
on the Aitareya-upanishad, which is in my possession, the seventh 
adhyaya is added with the ist as (04 of Madhavamatya, the 
Agnapalaka of Virabukka- maharaga 

* ‘The two depend on each oe 

‘ Ant, explained by the commentator as anayanasamartha. 

PSCi KiwUp. LV, 2, 5. 

* I repeat it day and night so that I may not forget it. 


THERDOCARAWYAKAL 


FIRST ADHYAYA. 


First Kuanpa. 


1. Next follows the Upanishad of the Samhita 2. 

2. The-former half is the earth, the latter half 
the heaven, their union the air, thus says Mazdu- 
keya; their union is the ether, thus did Makshavya 
teach it. 

3. That air is not considered* independent °, 
therefore I do not agree with his (Mazdtka’s) 
son. 

4. Verily, the two are the same, therefore air is 


1 This last portion of the Upanishad is found in the MS. dis- 
covered by Dr. Biihler in Kashmir, and described by him in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1877, 
p. 36. I have collated it, so far as it was possible to read it, 
many lines being either broken off altogether, or almost entirely 
obliterated. 

2 Samhita is the sacred text in which all letters are closely 
joined. The joining together of two letters is called their samhita ; 
the first letter of a joined group the pfirvartipa (n.), the second the 
uttararfipa. For instance, in agnim ive the m is pfirvardpa, the 
# uttararfipa, and mf their samhita or union. 

8 As in worshipping the Salagrama stone, we really worship 
Vishnu, so we ought to perceive the earth, the heaven, and the air 
when we pronounce the first and the second letters of a group, 
and that group itself. 

4 Mene has here been taken as 3rd pers. sing. perf. passive. The 
commentator, however, explains it as an active verb, nisfitavan. 

5 Because it is included in the ether, not the ether in the air. 


Comm, 
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considered independent, thus says Agastya. For it 
is the same, whether they say air or ether’. 

5. So far with reference to deities (mythologically) ; 
now with reference to the body (physiologically) : 

6. The former half is speech, the latter half is 
mind, their union breath (praza), thus says Sdravira? 
Mazdukeya. 

7. But his eldest son said: The former half is 
mind, the latter half speech. For we first conceive 
with the mind indeed, and then we utter with speech. 
Therefore the former half is indeed mind, the latter 
half speech, but their union is really breath. 

8. Verily, it is the same with both, the father 
(Mazdukeya) and the son 4. 

9. This (meditation as here described), joined ® 
with mind, speech, and breath, is (like) a chariot 
drawn by two horses and one horse between them 
(prash¢ivahana). 

10. And he who thus knows this union, becomes 
united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of coun- 
tenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives his 
full age. 

11. Now all this comes from the Mazdukeyas, 


SECOND KHAwDpDA, 


1. Next comes the meditation as taught by 
Sakalya. 


1 Both views are tenable, for it is not the actual air and ether 
which are meditated on, but their names, as declared and explained 
in this peculiar act of worship. We should read akAsaséeti, a reading 
confirmed both by the commentary and by the Kashmir MS. 

* The man among heroes. Comm. 

* The Kashmir MS. reads manasaivagre. 

* Both views are admissible. Comm, 

5 Pranasamhitak, Kashmir MS, 
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2. The first half is the earth, the second half 
heaven, their uniting the rain, the uniter Parganya!. 

3. And so it is when he (Parganya) rains thus 
strongly, without ceasing, day and night 2, 

4. Then they say also (in ordinary language), 
‘Heaven and earth have come together.’ 

5. So much with regard to the deities; now with 
regard to the body:— 

6. Every man is indeed like an egg*. There are 
two halves‘ (of him), thus they say: ‘ This half is 
the earth, that half heaven.’ And there between 
them is the ether (the space of the mouth), like the 
ether between heaven and earth. In this ether there 
(in the mouth) the breath is fixed, as in that other 
ether the air is fixed. And as there are those three 
luminaries (in heaven), there are these three lumi- 
naries in man. 

7, As there is that sun in heaven, there is this 
eye in the head. As there is that lightning in the 
sky, there is this heart in the body; as there is that 
fire on earth, there is this seed in the member. 

8. Having thus represented the self (body) as 
the whole world, Sakalya said: This half is the 
earth, that half heaven. 

9. He who thus knows this union, becomes 
united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of coun- 


1 If i is followed by a, the i is changed to y, and both are united 
as ya. Here a is the cause which changesiinto y. Thus Par- 
ganya, the god of rain, is the cause which unites earth and heaven 
into rain. Comm. 

2 When it rains incessantly, heaven and earth seem to be one in 
rain. 

8 Andam, andasadrisam. Comm. 

4 The one half from the feet to the lower jaw, the other half 
from the upper jaw to the.skull. Comm. 
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tenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives his full 
age. 
TuirD Kuawpal. 


1. Next come the reciters of the Nirbhuga?. 

2. Nirbhuga abides on earth, Pratvzzza in heaven, 
the Ubhayamantareza in the sky. 

3. Now, if any one should chide him who recites 
the Nirbhuga, let him answer: ‘ Thou art fallen from 
the two lower places*.’ If any one should chide 
him who recites the Pratvzzza, let him answer: 
‘Thou art fallen from the two higher places*’ But 
he who recites the Ubhayamantareva, there is no 
chiding him. 

4. For when he turns out the Sandhi (the union 
of words), that is the form of Nirbhuga*®; and when 
he pronounces two syllables pure (without modifica- 
tion), that is the form of Pratrzzua*®. This comes 


' Cf. Rig-veda-pratisikhya, ed. Max Miller, p. iii, and Nach- 
trage, p. ii. 

? Nirbhuga(n) is the recitation of the Veda without intervals, 
therefore the same as Samhita. Pratrzwma is the recitation of each 
word by itself (pada-pa/ka) ; Ubhayamantareva, the between the 
two, is the intertwining of Samhita and Pada-p4sha, the so-called 
Krama-paéha. By reciting the Samhita inattentively, oné may use 
forms which belong to the Pada-text; and by reciting the Pada in- 
attentively, one may use forms which belong to the Samhit4-text. 
But in reciting the Krama both the Samhita and Pada forms are 
used together, and therefore mistakes are less likely to happen. 

° From earth and sky. Cf. A%. Up. II, 22, 3. 

* From the sky and from heaven. 

5 Nirbhuga may mean without arms, as if the arms of the 
words were taken away, or with two arms stretched out, the two 
words forming, as it were, two arms to one body. 

® Pratr7nna means cut asunder, every word being separated from 
the others, 
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first’. By the Ubhayamantara (what is between 
the two) both are fulfilled (both the sandhi and the 
pada). 

5. Let him who wishes for proper food say the 
Nirbhuga ; let him who wishes for Svarga, say the 
Pratrzmna; let him who wishes for both say the 
Ubhayamantareza. 

6. Now if another man (an enemy) should chide 
him who says the Nirbhuga, let him say to him: 
“Thou hast offended the earth, the deity; the earth, 
the deity, will strike thee.’ 

If another man should chide him who says the 
Pratrzzua, let him say to him: ‘ Thou hast offended 
heaven, the deity; heaven, the deity, will strike 
thee. 

If another man should chide him who says the 
Ubhayamantarema, let him say to him: ‘ Thou hast 
offended the sky, the deity; the sky, the deity, will 
strike thee.’ 

7. And whatever the reciter shall say to one who 
speaks to him or does not speak to him, depend 
upon it, it will come to pass. 

8. But to a Braéhmaza let him not say anything 
except what is auspicious. 

9. Only he may curse a Brahmawa in excessive 
wealth ?. 

to. Nay, not even in excessive wealth should he 
curse a Brahmaza, but he should say, ‘I bow before 
Brahmavzas, —thus says Stravira Mazdtikeya. 


1 The words were first each separate, before they were united 
according to the laws of Sandhi. 

2 He may curse him, if he is exceeding rich; or he may wish 
him the curse of excessive wealth; or he may curse him, if some- 
thing great depends on-it. 
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FourtH KHaAnpaA. 


1. Next follow the imprecations |. 

2. Let him know that breath? is the beam (on 
which the whole house of the body rests). 

3. If any one (a Brahmaza or another man) 
should chide him, who by meditation has become that 
breath as beam 8, then, if he thinks himself strong, 
he says: ‘I grasped the breath, the beam, well ; 
thou dost not prevail against me who have grasped 
the breath as the beam.’ Let him say to him: 
‘Breath, the beam, will forsake thee.’ 

4. But if he thinks himself not strong, let him 
say to him: ‘Thou couldst not grasp him who 
wishes to grasp the breath as the beam. Breath, 
the beam, will forsake thee.’ 

5. And whatever the reciter shall say to one who 
speaks to him or does not speak to him, depend 
upon it, it will come to pass. But to a Brahmaza 
let him not say anything except what is auspicious. 
Only he may curse a Brahmawa in excessive wealth. 
Nay, not even in excessive wealth should he curse a 
Brahmaza, but he should say, ‘I bow before Brah- 
mazas, —thus says Stravira Mazdikeya. 


' The commentator explains anuvydhara, not as imprecations, 
but as referring to those who teach or use the imprecations, such 
imprecations being necessary to guard against the loss of the 
benefits accruing from the meditation and worship here described ; 
such teachers say what follows. 

* Breath, the union of mind and speech, as explained before. 
This is the opinion of Sthavira Sakalya, cf. ILI, 2, 1, 1. 

* If he should tell him that he did not meditate on breath 
properly. 
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FirtH Kuanpa: 


1. Now those who repeat the Nirbhuga say: 

2. ‘The former half? is the first syllable, the latter 
half the second syllable, and the space between the 
first and second halves is the Samhita (union),’ 

3. He who thus knows this Samhita (union), be- 
comes united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of 
countenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives 
his full age. 

4. Now Hrasva Mazdtkeya says: ‘ We reciters 
of Nirbhuga say, “ Yes, the former half is the first 
syllable, and the latter half the second syllable, but 
the Samhita is the space between the first and 
second halves in so far as by it one turns out the 
union (sandhi), and knows what is the accent and 
what is not?, and distinguishes what is the mora 
and what is not.”’ 

5. He who thus knows this Samhita (union), be- 
comes united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of 
countenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives 
his full age. 

6. Now his middle son, the child of his mother 
Pratibodhi *, says: ‘One pronounces these two syl- 
lables letter by letter, without entirely separating 


1 As spoken of before, III, 1, 1, 1. 

2 In agnim ive, i/e by itself has no accent, but as joined by 
sandhi with agnim, its first syllable becomes svarita, its second 
prafita. In tava it, the vowel i is a short mora or matra; but 
if joined with va, it vanishes, and becomes long e, tavet. Comm. 

8 Prattbodhiputra, the son of Pratibodhi, she being probably one 
out of several wives of Hrasva. Another instance of this metro- 
nymic nomenclature occurred in Krishva Devakiputra, AA. Up. 
Ill, 7,6. The Kashmir MS. reads Prakibodhi, but Pratibodha is 
a recognised name in Gana Vidadi, and the right reading is 
probably Pratibodhi. The same MS. leaves out putra aha, 
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them, and without entirely uniting them’. Then 
that mora between the first and second halves, which 
indicates the union, that is the Saman (evenness, 
sliding). I therefore hold Sdman only to be the 
Samhita (union). 

7. This has also been declared by a fzshi (Rv. 
II, 23, 16) :— 

8. ‘O Brzhaspati, they know nothing higher than 
Saman.’ 

9. He who thus knows this Samhita (union), be- 
comes united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of 
countenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives 
his full age. 


SixtH Kuawpa. 

1. Tarukshya? said: ‘TheSamzhita (union) is formed 
by means of the Bvzhat and Rathantara? Samans.’ 

2. Verily, the Rathantara SAman is speech, the 
Brvzhat Sadman is breath. By both, by speech and 
breath, the Sazzhita is formed +. 

3. For this Upanishad (for acquiring from his 
teacher the knowledge of this Samhita of speech 
and breath) Tarukshya guards (his teacher’s) cows 
a whole year. 

4. For it alone Tarukshya guards the cows a 
whole year. 


1 So that the € in tavet should neither be one letter e, nor two 
letters a+i, but something between the two, enabling us to hear 
a+i in the pronunciation of é. 

* The Kashmir MS. reads Tarkshya, a name used before as the 
title of a hymn (Ait. Ar. I, 5, 2,8). Here Tarukshya seems prefer- 
able, see Paz, IV, 1, 105. 

8 See Ait. Ar. I, 4, 2, 1-4. 

* These two, the Brzhat and Rathantara, are required for the 
Prish/hastotra in the Agnish/oma, and they are to remind the wor- 
shipper that speech and breath are required for all actions. 
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ECE Sati a at ay alae 

5. This has also been declared by a Rishi (Rv. 
MINTS tr Mand RV Ne 18 4 2) — 

6. ‘Vasish¢#a carried hither the Rathantara; 
‘Bharadvaga brought hither the Brzhat of Agni.’ 

7. He who thus knows this Samhita (union), be- 
comes united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of 
countenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives 
his full age. 

8. Kauztharavya said: ‘Speech is united with 
breath, breath with the blowing air, the blowing air 
with the Visvedevas, the Visvedevas with the hea- 
venly world, the heavenly world with Brahman. 
That Samhita is called the gradual Samhita.’ 

9. He who knows this gradual Samhita (union), 
becomes united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of 
countenance, and the world of Svarga, in exactly the 
same manner as this Samhita, i.e. gradually. 

10. If that worshipper, whether for his own sake or 
for that of another, recites (the Samhita), let him know 
when he is going to recite, that this Samhita went up 
to heaven, and that it will be even so with those who 
by knowing it become Devas. May it always be so! 

11. He who thus knows this Samhita (union), be- 
comes united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of 
countenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives 
his full age. 

12, Panhalakanda said: ‘The Samhita (union, 
composition) is speech.’ 

13. Verily, by speech the Vedas, by speech the 
metres are composed. Friends unite through speech, 
all beings unite through speech; therefore speech is 
everything here}. 


1 Everything can be~obtained by speech in this life and in the 
next, Comm. 
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14. With regard to this (view of speech being 
more than breath), it should be borne in mind that 
when we thus repeat (the Veda) or speak, breath is 
(absorbed) in speech; speech swallows breath. And 
when we are silent or sleep, speech is (absorbed) in 
breath; breath swallows speech. The two swallow 
each other. Verily, speech is the mother, breath 
the son. 

15. This has been declared also by a Ashi (Rv. 
X, 114, 4):— 

16. ‘ There is one bird; (as wind) he has entered 
the sky; (as breath or living soul) he saw this whole 
world. With my ripe mind I saw him close to me 
(in the heart); the mother (licks or) absorbs him 
(breath), and he absorbs the mother (speech).’ 

17. He who thus knows this Samhita (union), 
becomes united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of 
countenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives his 
full age. 

18. Next follows the PragApati-Samzhita. 

19. The former half is the wife, the latter half 
the man; the result of their union the son; the act 
of their union the begetting; that Samzhita is Aditi 
(indestructible). 

20. For Aditi (indestructible) is all this whatever 
there is, father, mother, son, and begetting. 

21. This has also been declared by a Avshi (Rv. 
I, 189, 10) :-— 

22. ‘Aditi is mother, is father, is son.’ 

23. He who thus knows this Saszhita (union), 
becomes united with offspring, cattle, fame, glory of 
countenance, and the world of Svarga. He lives 


his full age. 
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SECOND ADHYAYA} 


First Kuawpa. 


1. Sthavira Sakalya said that breath is the beam2, 
and as the other beams rest on the house-beam, thus 
the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the senses, 
the body, the whole self rests on this* breath. 

2. Of that self the breathing is like the sibilants, 
the bones like the mutes, the marrow like the 
vowels, and the fourth part, flesh, blood, and the 
rest, like the semivowels *,—so said Hrasva Maza- 
keya. 

3. To us it was said to be a triad only °. 

4. Of that triad, viz. bones, marrow, and joints, 
there are 360 (parts) on this side (the right), and 360 
on that side (the left), They make 720 together, 
and 720 °%are the days and nights of the year. Thus 
that self which consists of sight, hearing, metre, 
mind, and speech is like unto the days. 

5. He who thus knows this self, which consists of 
sight, hearing, metre, mind, and speech, as like unto 
the days, obtains union, likeness, or nearness with 
the days, has sons and cattle, and lives his full age. 


1 In the first adhydya meditations suggested by samhita, pada, 
and krama have been discussed. Now follow meditations sug- 
gested by certain classes of letters. 

2 Ait. Ar. III, x, 4. 

3 The Kashmir MS. reads etasmin praze. The self here is 
meant for the body, and yet it seems to be different from sarira. 

¢ The Kashmir MS. writes antastha without visarga, while it is 
otherwise most careful in writing all sibilants. 

5 Sakalya, as we saw, told his disciples that there were three 
classes only, not four. Comm. The Kashmir MS. reads trayam 
tv eva na ityetat proktam. 

6 The Kashmir MS. reads sapta vimsatis 4a satani. 
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SrconD Kuanpa. 

1. Next comes Kauztharavya : 

2. There are 360 syllables (vowels), 360 sibilants 
(consonants), 360 groups. 

3. What we called syllables are the days, what 
we called sibilants are the nights, what we called 
groups are the junctions of days and nights. So far 
with regard to the gods (the days). 

4. Now with regard to the body. The syllables 
which we explained mythologically, are physiologi- 
cally the bones; the sibilants which we explained 
mythologically, are physiologically the marrow. 

5. Marrow is the real breath (life), for marrow is 
seed, and without breath (life) seed is not sown. Or 
when it is sown without breath (life), it will decay, it 
will not grow. 

6. The groups which we explained mythologically, 
are physiologically the joints. 

7. Of that triad, viz. bones, marrow, and joints, 
there are 540 (parts) on this side (the right), and 
540 on that side (the left). They make 1080 to- 
gether, and 1080 are the rays of the sun. They 
make the Brzhati verses and the day (of the Ma- 
havrata) '. 

8. Thus that self which consists of sight, hearing, 
metre, mind, and speech is like unto the syllables. 

9. He who knows this self which consists of 
sight, hearing, metre, mind, and speech, as like unto 
syllables, obtains union, likeness, or nearness with 
the syllables, has sons and cattle, and lives his full 
age. 

* There are in the Mahavrata eighty tristichs of Brzhatts, and as 


each Brhatt is decreed to consist of thirty-six syllables, ten would 
give 360 syllables, and three times ten, 1080. Comm. 
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Tuirp Knawpa. 

1. Badhva? says, there are four persons (to be 
meditated on and worshipped). 

2. The person of the body, the person of the 
metres, the person of the Veda, and the Great 
person. 

3. What we call the person of the body is this 
corporeal self. Its essence is the incorporeal con- 
scious self. 

4. What we call the person of the metres is this 
collection of letters (the Veda). Its essence is the 
vowel a. 

5. What we call the person of the Veda is (the 
mind) by which we know the Vedas, the A7g-veda, 
Yagur-veda, and Sdma-veda. Its essence is Brah- 
man ? (m.) 

6. Therefore let one chose a Brahman-priest who 
is full of Brahman (the Veda), and is able to see any 
flaw in the sacrifice. 

7. What we call the Great person is the year, 
which causes some beings to fall together, and causes 
others to grow up. Its essence is yonder sun. 

8. One should know that the incorporeal con- 
scious self and yonder sun are both one and the 
same. Therefore the sun appears to every man 
singly (and differently). 

9. This has also been declared by a Avshi (Rv. 
I, 115, 1):— 

10. ‘The bright face of the gods arose, the eye of 
Mitra, Varuza, and Agni; it filled heaven and earth 


1 Instead of Badhya, the commentary and the Kashmir MS. read 
Badhva. 

2 Hiranyagarbha, with whom he who knows the Veda becomes 
identified. Comm. 
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and the sky,—the sun is the self of all that rests 
and moves.’ 

11. ‘This I think to be the regular Samhita as 
conceived by me,’ thus said Badhva. 

12. For the Bahvrvzéas consider him (the self) 
in the great hymn (mahad uktha), the Adhvaryus in 
the sacrificial fire, the A/Zandogas in the Mahavrata 
ceremony. Him they see in this earth, in heaven, 
in the air, in the ether, in the water, in herbs, in 
trees, in the moon, in the stars, in all beings. Him 
alone they call Brahman. 

13. That self which consists of sight, hearing, 
metre, mind, and speech is like unto the year. 

14. He who recites to another that self which 
consists of sight, hearing, metre, mind, and speech, 
and is like unto the year, 


FourtH KHAwDA. 


1. To him the Vedas yield no more milk, he has 
no luck in what he has learnt (from his Guru); he 
does not know the path of virtue. 

2. This has also been declared by a Ashi (Rv. 
X, 71, 6) :— 

3. ‘He who has forsaken the friend (the Veda), 
that knows his friends, in his speech there is no luck. 
Though he hears, he hears in vain, for he does not 
know the path of virtue.’ 

4. Here it is clearly said that he has no luck in 
what he has learnt, and that he does not know the 
path of virtue. 

5. Therefore let no one who knows this, lay the 
sacrificial fire (belonging to the Mah4vrata) for an- 
other, let him not sing the Sdmans of the Mahavrata 
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for another, let him not recite the Sastras of that 
day for another. 

6. However, let him willingly do this for a father 
or for an Afarya; for that is done really for 
himself. 

7. We have said that the incorporeal conscious 
self and the sun are one, When these two become 
separated *, the sun is seen as if it were the moon?; 
no rays spring from it; the sky is red like madder ; 
the patient cannot retain the wind, his head smells 
bad like a raven’s nest :—let him know then that his 
self (in the body) is gone, and that he will not live 
very long‘. 

8. Then whatever he thinks he has to do,. let 
him do it, and let him recite the following hymns : 
Yad anti yaé 4a dirake (Rv. 1X, 67, 21-27); Ad it 
pratnasya retasa# (Rv. VIII, 6, 30); Yatra brahma 
pavamana (Rv. IX, 113, 6-11); Ud vayam tamasas 
pari (Rv. I, 50, 10). 

9. Next, when the sun is seen pierced, and seems 
like the nave of a cart-wheel, when he sees his own 
shadow pierced, let him know then that it is so (as 
stated before, i.e. that he is going to die soon). 

10. Next, when he sees himself in a mirror or in 
the water with a crooked head, or without a head’, or 
when his pupils are seen inverted ® or not straight, 
let him know then that it is so. 


1 Ait, Ar. IL, 2, 3, 8. 

2 This separation of the self of the sun and the conscious self 
within us is taken as a sign of approaching death, and therefore 
a number of premonitory symptoms are considered in this place. 

3 Pros pyvoewdys, Xen. Hist. gr. 4, 3, 10. 

4 The Kashmir MS. reads givayishyati. 

5 The Kashmir MS. reads gihmasirasam vasarfram 4tmanam. 

* A white pupil in a black eye-ball. Comm. 
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tr. Next, let him cover his eyes and watch, then 
threads are seen as if falling together’. But if he 
does not see them, let him know then that it is so. 

12. Next, let him cover his ears and listen, and 
there will be a sound as if of a burning fire or of a 
carriage”. But if he does not hear it, let him know 
then that it is so. 

13. Next, when fire looks blue like the neck of a 
peacock *, or when he sees lightning in a cloudless 
sky, or no lightning in a clouded sky, or when he 
sees as it were bright rays in a dark cloud, let 
him know then that it is so. 

14. Next, when he sees the ground as if it were 
burning, let him know that it is so. 

15. These are the visible signs (from 7-14). 

16. Next come the dreams‘, 

17. If he sees a black man with black teeth, and 
that man kills him; or a boar kills him; a monkey 
jumps on? him; the wind carries him along quickly ; 
having swallowed gold he spits it out®; he eats 
honey; he chews stalks; he carries a red lotus; he 
drives with asses and boars; wearing a wreath of 
red flowers (naladas) he drives a black cow with 
a black calf, facing the south ’, 

18. If a man sees any one of these (dreams), let 


1 The Kashmir MS. reads basirak4mi sampatantiva. 

* See AA. Up. III, 13, 8. The Kashmir MS. and the com- 
mentary give the words rathasyevopabdis, which are left out in the 
printed text. 

* The Kashmir MS. reads maytragriva ameghe. 

* The Kashmir MS. reads svapnah. 

° The Kashmir MS. reads askandati. 

° The Kashmir MS. reads avagirati. 
uf 


The commentator separates the last dream, so as to bring 
their number to ten, 
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him fast, and cook a pot~of milk, sacrifice it, accom- 
panying each oblation with a verse of the Ratri 
hymn (Rv. X, 127), and then, after having fed the 
Brahmazas, with other food (prepared at his house) 
eat himself the (rest of the) oblation. 

19. Let him know that the person within all 
beings, not heard here}, not reached, not thought, 
not subdued, not seen, not understood, not classed, 
but hearing, thinking, seeing, classing, sounding, 
understanding, knowing, is his Self. 


FirtH Kuawpa ?. 

1. Now next the Upanishad of the whole speech. 

True all these are Upanishads of the whole speech, 
but this they call so (chiefly). 

2. The mute consonants represent the earth, the 
sibilants the sky, the vowels heaven. 

The mute consonants represent Agni (fire), the 
sibilants air, the vowels the sun. 

The mute consonants represent the A’7g-veda, the 
sibilants the Yagur-veda, the vowels the Sama-veda. 

The mute consonants represent the eye, the sibi- 
lants the ear, the vowels the mind. 

The mute consonants represent the up-breathing, 
the sibilants the down-breathing, the vowels the 
back-breathing. 

3. Next comes this divine lute (the human body, 
made by the gods). The lute made by man is an 
imitation of it. 

4. As there is a head of this, so there is a head 
of that (lute, made by man). As there is a stomach 


1 The Kashmir MS. reads sa yatas sruto. 

2 After having inserted the preceding chapter on omina and 
the concluding paragraph on the highest knowledge, he now 
returns to the meditation on the letters. 
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of this, so there is the cavity! (in the board) of that. 
As there is a tongue of this, so there is a tongue * 
in that. As there are fingers of this, so there are 
strings of that*. As there are vowels of this, so 
there are tones of that. As there are consonants 
of this, so there are touches of that. As this is 
endowed with sound and firmly strung, so that is 
endowed with sound and firmly strung. As this 
is covered with a hairy skin, so that is covered with 
a hairy skin. 

5. Verily, in former times they covered a lute with 
a hairy skin. 

6. He who knows this lute made by the Devas 
(and meditates on it), is willingly listened to, his 
glory fills the earth, and wherever they speak Aryan 
languages, there they know him. 

7. Next follows the verse, called vagrasa, the es- 
sence of speech. When a man reciting or speaking in 
an assembly does not please, let him say this verse : 

8. ‘May the queen of all speech, who is covered, 
as it were, by the lips, surrounded by teeth, as if 
by spears, who is a thunderbolt, help me to speak 
well.’ This is the vagrasa, the essence of speech. 


SixtH KuHawpa. 


1. Next Kvzshva-Harita* confided this Brahmaza* 
concerning speech to him (his pupil) : 


The Kashmir MS. reads udara evam, &c. 

Vadanam, what makes the instrument speak, hastena. Comm. 
Here the order is inverted in the text. 

One of the sons of Harita, who was dark. Comm. 

* Brahmamza, in the sense of Upanishad, this secret doctrine or 
explanation. It forms an appendix, like the svish/akrzt at the end 
of a sacrifice. ‘Iva,’ which the commentator explains as restrictive 
or useless, may mean, something like a Brahmaza. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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2. Pragapati, the year, after having sent forth all 
creatures, burst. He put himself together again by 
means of £fandas (Vedas). Because he put himself 
together again by means of #/andas, therefore (the 
text of the Veda) is called Samhita (put together). 

3. Of that Samhita the letter 2 is the strength, 
the letter sh the breath and self (4tman). 

4. He who knows the A7zé verses and the letters 
mand sh for every Samhita, he knows the Samhita 
with strength and breath. Let him know that this 
is the life of the Samhita. 

5. If the pupil asks, ‘Shall I say it with the 
letter 2 or without it?’ let the teacher say, ‘With 
the letter z.’ And if he asks, ‘Shall I say it with 
the letter sh or without it?’ let the teacher say, 
eVVitn the letter sh". 

6. Hrasva MAzdiikeya said: ‘If we here recite 
the verses according to the Samhita (attending to 
the necessary changes of n and s into z and sh®), 
and if we say the adhydya of Mazdtkeya (Ait. Ar. 
III, 1), then the letters 2 and sh (strength and 
breath) have by this been obtained for us.’ 

7. Sthavira Sakalya said: ‘If we recite the verses 
according to the Samhita, and if we say the adhyaya 
of Mazdtikeya, then the letters x and sh have by 
this been obtained for us.’ 

8. Here the Rzshis, the KAvasheyas *, knowing 


1 The letters 7 and sh refer most likely to the rules of zatva and 
shatva, i.e. the changing of n and gs into # and sh. 

2 If we know whenever n and s should be changed to # and sh 
in the Samhita. 

8 The K4vasheyas said that, after they had arrived at the highest 
knowledge of Brahman (through the various forms of meditation 
and worship that lead to it and that have been described in the 
Upanishad) no further meditation and no further sacrifice could be 
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this, said: ‘Why should we repeat: (the Veda), 
why should we sacrifice? We offer as a sacrifice 
breath in speech, or speech in breath. What is 
the beginning (of one), that is the end (of the 
other).’ j 

9. Let no one tell these Samhitas (Ait. Ar. III, 1- 
III, 2) to one who is not a resident pupil, who has 
not been with his teacher at least one year, and who 
is not himself to become an instructor'. Thus say 
the teachers, yea, thus say the teachers. 


required. Instead of the morning and evening stoma they offer 
breath in speech, whenever they speak, or speech in breath, when 
they are silent or asleep. When speech begins, breathing ceases; 
when breathing begins, speech ceases. 

1 The strict prohibition uttered at the end of the third Aranyaka, 
not to divulge a knowledge of the Samhita-upanishad (Ait. Ar. 
III, 1-2), as here explained, is peculiar. It would have seemed 
self-evident that, like the rest of the sruti or sacred literature, the 
Aranyaka too, and every portion of it, could have been learnt from 
the mouth of a teacher only, and according to rule (niyamena), i. e. 
by a pupil performing all the duties of a student (brahmadarin ’), 
so that no one except a regular pupil (antevasin) could possibly 
gain access to it. Nor can there be any doubt that we ought 
to take the words asamvatsaravasin and apravaktrz as limitations, 
and to translate, ‘Let no one tell these Samhitaés to any pupil who 
has not at least been a year with his master, and who does not 
mean to become a teacher in turn,’ 

That this is the right view is confirmed by similar injunctions 
given at the end of the fifth Aranyaka. Here we have first some- 
rules as to who is qualified to recite the Mahavrata. No one is 
permitted to do so, who has not passed through the Diksha, the 
initiation for the Agnishfoma. If the Mah4vrata is performed as a 
Sattra, the sacrificer is a Hotr? priest, and he naturally has passed 
through that ceremony. But if the Mahavrata is performed as an 
Ekaha or Ahina ceremony, anybody might be the sacrificer, and 
therefore it was necessary to say that no one who is adikshita, un- 
initiated, should recite it for another person; nor should he do so, 


; Apastamba-sttras, translated by Biihler, p. 18, 
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when the Mahavrata is performed without (or with) an altar, or if it 
does not last one year. In saying, however, that one should not 
recite the Mahavrata for another person, parents and teachers are 
not to be understood as included, because what is done for them, 
is done for ourselves. 

After these restrictions as to the recitation of the Mahdvrata, 
follow other restrictions as to the teaching of it, and here we read, 
as at the end of the Upanishad : 

4. ‘Let no one teach this day, the Mah4vrata, to one who is 
not a regular pupil (antevasin), and has been so for one year, cer- 
tainly not to one who has not been so for one year; nor to one who 
is not a brahmafarin and does not study the same Veda}, certainly 
not to one who does not study the same Veda; nor to one who 
does not come to him. 


5. ‘Let the teaching not be more than saying it once or twice, 
twice only. 

6. ‘One man should tell it to one man, so says Gatukarzya. 

7. ‘Not to a child, nor to a man in his third stage of life. 

8. ‘The teacher and pupil should not stand, nor walk, nor lie 
down, nor sit on a couch; but they should both sit on the 
ground. 

9. ‘The pupil should not lean backward while learning, nor 
lean forward. He should not be covered with too much clothing, 
nor assume the postures of a-devotee, but without using any of the 
apparel of a devotee, simply elevate his knees. Nor should he 
learn, when he has eaten flesh, when he has seen blood, or a 
corpse, or when he has done an unlawful thing’; when he has 
anointed his eyes, oiled or rubbed his body, when he has been 
shaved or bathed, put colour on, or ornamented himself with flower- 
wreaths, when he has been writing or effacing his writing °. 

10. ‘Nor should he finish the reading in one day, so says Gatu- 
karnya, while according to GAlava, he should finish it in one day. 
Agnivesydyana holds that he should finish all before the Tr7kasitis *, 
and then rest in another place finishing it. 

11. ‘And in the place where he reads this, he should not read 


1 See Gautama-siitras XIV, 21, and Bithler’s note. 

2 Navratyam 4kramya is explained by the commentator by 
ukkhishfadyakramana. 

8 This, if rightly translated, would seem to be the earliest mention 
of actual writing in Sanskrit literature. 

* See Ait, Ar. I, 4,.3, 1-4 
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shinee else, though he may read this (the Mahavrata) where he 
has read something else. 

12. ‘No one should bathe and become a snataka? who does not 
read this. Even if he has read many other things, he should not 
become a snataka if he has not read this. 

13. ‘Nor should he forget it, and even if he should forget any- 
thing else, he should not forget this. 

14. ‘No, he should never forget this. 

15. ‘If he does not forget this, it will be enough for himself (or 
for acquiring a knowledge of the Self). 

16. ‘It is enough, let him know this to be true. 

17. ‘Let him who knows this not communicate, nor dine, nor 
amuse himself with any one who does not know it.’ 

Then follow some more rules as to the reading of the Veda in 
general: 

18. ‘When the old water that stood round the roots of trees is 
dried up (after about the month of Pausha, January to February’) he 
should not read; nor (at any time) in the morning or in the after- 
noon, when the shadows meet (he should begin at sunrise so soon 
as the shadows divide, and end in the evening before they fall to- 
gether). Nor should he read* when a cloud has risen; and when 
there is an unseasonable rain (after the months of Sraévaza and Bha- 
drapada, August and September‘) he should stop his Vedic reading 
for three nights. Nor should he at that time tell stories, not even 
during the night, nor should he glory in his knowledge. 

1g. ‘ This (the Veda thus learnt and studied) is the name of that 
Great Being ; and he who thus knows the name of that Great Being, 
he becomes Brahman, yea, he becomes Brahman.’ 


: Apastamba- stitras, translated by Biihler, p. 92 (I, 2, 30, 4). 
2 Apastamba- siitras, translated by Biihler, p. 33 (I, 3, 9, 2). 

3 Apastamba-stitras, translated by Biihler, p. 44 (I, 3, 11, 31). 
* Apastamba-stitras, translated by Biihler, p. 33 (I, 3, 9, ay 
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KAUSHITAKI-UPANISHAD. 


First ADHYAYA. 


COAITRA Gangyayani’, forsooth, wishing to per- 
on a sacrifice, chose Aruzi (Uddalaka *, to be his 
chief priest). But Aruzi sent his son, Svetaketu, 
and said: ‘Perform the sacrifice for him.’ When 
Svetaketu® had arrived, Kitra asked him: ‘Son of 
Gautama‘, is there a hidden place in the world 
where you are able to place me, or is it the other 
way, and are you going to place me in the world 
to which it (that other way) leads®?’ 


1 It is difficult to determine whether Xitra’s name was Gangy4- 
yani or Gargyayazi. Professor Weber adopted first Gargyayami 
(Indische Studien I, p. 395), afterwards GangyAyani (ibid. I, 395). 
Professor Cowell adopts Gangy4yani, but he tells us that the Telugu 
MS. reads Gargyayazi throughout, and the other MSS. B, C do so 
occasionally. The commentator explains Gangydyani as the 
descendant (yuvapatyam) of Gangya. I confess a preference for 
GAargyayani, because both Ganga and Gangya are names of rare 
occurrence in ancient Vedic literature, but I admit that for that 
very reason the transition of Gangyayani into Gargydyami is perhaps 
more intelligible than that of Gargya4yami into Gangyayani. 

eyuOtA Ake pe Var1 2; Breb. Ara NI pays 

3 Cf. Kh. Up. V, 3; VI, I. * Brth. Ar. VI, 2, 4. 

5 The question put by Aitra to Svetaketu is very obscure, and 
was probably from the first intended to be obscure in its very 
wording. What Xitra wished to ask we can gather from other 
passages in the Upanishads, where we see another royal sage, Pra- 
vahana Gaivali (AKA. Up. V, 3; Brzh. Ar. VI, 2), enlightening Sveta- 
ketu on the future life. That future life is reached by two roads; 
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He answered and said: ‘I do not know this. 
But, let me ask the master.’ Having approached 
his father, he asked: ‘Thus has Xitra asked me; 
how shall I answer ?’ 


one, the Devapatha, leading to the world of Brahman (the con- 
ditioned), beyond which there lies one other stage only, represented 
by knowledge of and identity with the unconditioned Brahman ; 
the other leading to the world of the fathers, and from thence, 
after the reward of good works has been consumed, back to a 
new round of mundane existence. There is a third road for 
creatures which live and die, worms, insects, and creeping things, 
but they are of little consequence. Now it is quite clear that the 
knowledge which king Aitra possesses, and which Svetaketu does 
not possess, is that of the two roads after death, sometimes called 
the right and the left, or the southern and northern roads. These 
roads are fully described in the AAAndogya-upanishad and in the 
Brzhad-aramyaka, with certain variations, yet on the whole with the 
same purpose. The northern or left road, called also the path of 
the Devas, passes on from light and day to the bright half of the 
moon; the southern or right road, called also the path of the 
fathers, passes on from smoke and night to the dark half of the 
moon. Both roads therefore meet in the moon, but diverge after- 
wards. While the northern road passes by the six months when 
the sun moves towards the north, through the sun, (moon,) and the 
lightning to the world of Brahman, the southern passes by the six 
months when the sun moves towards the south, to the world of the 
fathers, the ether, and the moon. The great difference, however, 
between the two roads is, that while those who travel on the former 
do not return again to a new life on earth, but reach in the end 
a true knowledge of the unconditioned Brahman, those who pass 
on to the world of the fathers and the moon return to earth to be 
born again and again. 

The question therefore which KXitra addresses to Svetaketu can 
refer to these two roads only, and though the text is very corrupt, 
and was so evidently even at the time when the commentary was 
written, we must try to restore it in accordance with the teaching 
imparted by A’itra in what follows. I propose to read: Gautamasya 
putra, asti samvritam loke yasmin ma dhdsyasy anyatamo vadhva 
tasya (or yasya) ma loke dhasyasi, ‘Is there a hidden place in the 
world where you (by your sacrificing and teaching) are able to 
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Aruzi said: ‘1 also do not know this. Only after 
having learnt the proper portion of the Veda in 
‘itra’s own dwelling, shall we obtain what others 
give us (knowledge). Come, we will both go,’ 

Having said this he took fuel in his hand (like 
a pupil), and approached Xitra Gangydyani, say- 
ing: ‘May I come near to you?’ He replied: 
‘You are worthy of Brahman!,O Gautama, because 
you were not led away by pride. Come hither, I 
shall make you know clearly.’ 

2. And Xitra said: All who depart from this 
world (or this body) go to the moon?. In the former, 
(the bright) half, the moon delights in their spirits; 
in the other, (the dark) half, the moon sends them on 


place me, or is it the other way, and will you place me in the 
world to which it leads?’ Even thus the text is by no means 
satisfactory, but it is better than anyam aho vadhva, adopted by the 
commentator and explained by him: Is there a hidden place in that 
world in which you will place me as another, i.e. as different from 
the whole world or identical with the whole world, and, if as dif- 
ferent, then having bound me (vadhva=baddhva) and made me a 
different person? We may read anyataro for anyatamo vadhva. The 
commentator sums up the question as referring to a hidden or not 
hidden place, where Aitra should be placed as another person 
or not another person, as bound or not bound; or, as Professor 
Cowell renders it, ‘O son of Gautama, is there any secret place in 
the world where thou canst set me unconnected, having fixed me 
there (as wood united with glue); or is there some other place 
where thou canst set me?’ The speculations on the fate of the 
soul after death seem to have been peculiar to the royal families of 
India, while the Brahmans dwelt more on what may be called the 
shorter cut, a knowledge of Brahman as the true Self. To know, 
with them, was to be, and, after the dissolution of the body, they 
looked forward to immediate emancipation, without any further 
wanderings. 

1 Worthy to know Brahman, or, as the commentator, who reads 
brahmargha, thinks, to be honoured like Brahman. 

2 Both roads lead to the moon, and diverge afterwards. 
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to be born again', Verily, the moon is the door of 
the Svarga world (the heavenly world). Now, if a 
man objects to the moon (if one is not satisfied with 
life there) the moon sets him free*. But if a man 
does not object, then the moon sends him down as 
rain upon this earth. And according to his deeds 
and according to his knowledge he is born again 
here as a worm, or as an insect, or as a fish, or as a 
bird, or as a lion, or as a boar, or as a serpent *, or 
as a tiger, or as a man, or as something else in dif- 
ferent places‘. When he has thus returned to the 
earth, some one (a sage) asks: ‘Who art thou ?’ 
And he should answer : ‘ From the wise moon, who 
orders the seasons®, when it is born consisting of 
fifteen parts, from the moon who is the home of our 
ancestors, the seed was brought. This seed, even 
me, they (the gods mentioned in the Pafi#agnividya®) 
gathered up in an active man, and through an active 


1 TI should like to read aparapakshe praganayati, instead of 
aparapakshevza, or aparapakshe na. ‘The negative is out of the 
question, for praganayati, he sends into a new life, is exactly what 
the moon does to those who do not proceed on the Devapatha to 
the Brahmaloka. Therefore if the reading aparapakshevza must be 
retained, it should be rendered by ‘the moon with the dark half 
sends them into a new life’ 

* This is supposed to be the hidden place, or rather the way to 
it, when the departed leave the moon, and pass on to lightning 
and to the world of Brahman. This is in fact the Devayana, as 
opposed to the Pitrzyaa, described in the KAandogya-upanishad. 

* Parasva, dandasikaviseshaf. There is no authority for trans- 
lating it by dog; cf. Indische Studien I, 396. 

* This might even include naraka or hell. 

° If rztavah is here the genitive of r7tu, its meaning would be 
the ordainer of the seasons; cf. Hibbert Lectures, p. 247. Vika- 
kshaza is applied to the moon again, II, 9, and the throne of 
Brahman also is called vikakshamA, I, 3. 

8 Kh. Up. V, 4-8. 
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man they brought me toa mother. Then I, growing 
up to be born, a being living by months, whether 
twelve or thirteen, was together with my father, who 
also lived by (years of) twelve or thirteen months, 
that I might either know it (the true Brahman) or 
not know it. Therefore, O ye seasons}, grant that 
I may attain immortality (knowledge of Brahman). 
By this my true saying, by this my toil (beginning 
with the dwelling in the moon and ending with my 
birth on earth) I am (like) a season, and the child 
of the seasons.’ ‘Who art thou?’ the sage asks 
again. ‘Iam thou,’ he replies. Then he sets him 
free? (to proceed onward). 

3. He (at the time of death), having reached 
the path of the gods, comes to the world of Agni 
(fire), to the world of Vayu (air), to the world of 
Varuza, to the world of Indra, to the world of 
Pragapati (Virag), to the world of Brahman (Hira- 
myagarbha), In that world there is the lake Ara’, 
the moments called Vesh¢iha‘, the river Vigara 
(age-less), the tree Ilya’, the city Salagya, the palace 
Aparagita (unconquerable), the door-keepers Indra 


1 The commentator takes rztavah as an accusative. I take it as 
a vocative, and as used in a sense analogous to the Zend ratu, an 
epithet of Ahura. Darmesteter, Ormazd, p. 12, n. 3. 

2 If a person fears heaven (svarga) as much as hell, because 
neither gives final liberation, then he is fit to proceed to a know- 
ledge of Brahman. It would seem that after this, this person is in 
the same position as the other who, objecting to remain in the 
moon, was set free at once. 

’ Consisting of ari’s, enemies, such as love, anger, &c. In the 
Kh. Up. VIII, 5, 3, it is called Ara, 

* Explained to mean, killing the sacrifice, which consists in a 
desire for Brahman. 

° The same as the asvatthaz somasavanad in AA, Up. VIII, 5, 3. 
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and PragApati, the hall of Brahman, called Vibhu * 
(built by vibhu, egoism), the throne Visakshava 
(buddhi, perception), the couch Amitaugas (endless 
splendour), and the beloved Manas? (mind) and her 
image Akshushi (eye), who, as if taking flowers, are 
weaving the worlds, and the Apsaras, the Ambas 
(sruti, sacred scriptures), and Ambayavis (buddhi, 
understanding), and the rivers Ambayas (leading 
to the knowledge of Brahman). To this world he 
who knows this (who knows the Paryanka-vidya) 
approaches. Brahman says to him: ‘ Run towards 
him (servants) with such worship as is due to myself. 
He has reached the river Vigard (age-less), he will 
never age.’ 

4. Then five hundred Apsaras go towards him, one 
hundred with garlands in their hands, one hundred 
with ointments in their hands, one hundred with per- 
fumes in their hands, one hundred with garments in 
their hands, one hundred with fruit 2 in their hands. 
They adorn him with an adornment worthy of Brah- 
man, and when thus adorned with the adornment of 
Brahman, the knower of Brahman moves towards 
Brahman (neut.)? He comes to the lake Ara, and he 
crosses it by the mind, while those who come to it 
without knowing the truth *, are drowned. Hecomes 
to the moments called Yesh/¢iha, they flee from him. 


? Vibhunamakam pramitam sabhasthalam. 

* Some MSS. read phamahasta#, and the commentator explains 
phana by abharama. 

° Though brahman is used here as a neuter, it refers to the 
conditioned Brahman. 

* Samprativid is here explained as brahmavidyastinya, ignorant, 
while in other places (Ait. Ar. II, 3, 1) it stands for samyagabhigiia. 
If the latter is the true meaning, we might read here tam itvdsam- 
prativido. 
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He comes to the river Vigara, and crosses it by the 
mind alone, and there shakes off his good and evil 
deeds. His beloved relatives obtain the good, his 
unbeloved relatives the evil he has done. And asa 
man, driving in a chariot, might look at the two 
wheels (without being touched by them), thus he 
will look at day and night, thus at good and evil 
deeds, and at all pairs (at all correlative things, such 
as light and darkness, heat and cold, &c.) Being 
freed from good and freed from evil he, the knower 
of Brahman (neut.), moves towards Brahman. 

5. He approaches the tree Ilya, and the odour 
of Brahman reaches him. He approaches the city 
Salagya, and the flavour of Brahman reaches him. 
He approaches the palace Aparagita, and the splen- 
dour of Brahman reaches him. He approaches the 
door-keepers Indra and Pragdpati, and they run 
away from him. He approaches the hall Vibhu, and 
the glory of Brahman reaches him (he thinks, I am 
Brahman). He approaches the throne Vigakshava. 
The Sdman verses, Byzhad and Rathantara, are the 
eastern feet of that throne!; the Sdman verses, Syaita 
and Naudhasa, its western feet ; the Sdman verses, 
Vairtipa and Vairaga, its sides lengthways (south 
and north); the SAman verses, Sdkvara and Raivata, 
its sides crossways (east and west). That throne is Pra- 
gid, knowledge, for by knowledge (self-knowledge) he 
sees clearly. He approaches the couch Amitaugas. 
That is Praza (speech). The past and the future are 
its eastern feet; prosperity and earth its western feet ; 
the SAman verses, Bvzhad and Rathantara, are the 
two sides lengthways of the couch (south and north); 


1 Cf, Atharva-veda XV; Aufrecht, in Indische Studien I, p. 122. 
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the SAman verses, Bhadra and Yagfiayagfiya, are 
its cross-sides at the head and feet (east and west) ; 
the A7& and SAman are the long sheets! (east and 
west); the Yagus the cross-sheets (south and north); 
the moon-beam the cushion; the Udgitha the (white) 
coverlet; prosperity the pillow *. On this couch sits 
Brahman, and he who knows this (who knows him- 
self one with Brahman sitting on the couch) mounts 
it first with one foot only. Then Brahman says to 
him: ‘Who art thou ?’ and he shall answer : 

6. ‘I am (like) a season, and the child of the 
seasons, sprung from the womb of endless space, 
from the light (from the luminous Brahman). The 
light, the origin of the year, which is the past, which 
is the present, which is all living things, and all ele- 
ments, is the Self*. Thou art the Self. What thou 
art’ thatfamer: 

Brahman says to him: ‘WhoamI1?’ He shall 
answer: ‘ That which is, the true’ (Sat-tyam). 

Brahman asks: ‘What is the true?’ He says to 
him: ‘What is different from the gods and from 
the senses (praza) that is Sat, but the gods and the 


' Sheets or coverings seem more applicable here than mere 
threads forming the woof and warp; cf. Aufrecht, Indische Studien 
Nyiapaa Ge a 

* Tread udgitha upasrif, srir upabarhavam. The Atharva text 
has udgitho ’pasrayaf. 

* This passage is corrupt, and the various readings and various 
interpretations of the commentators do not help us much. One 
view, which I have followed, as far as possible, is that it had to be 
explained how the same being could be the child of the seasons, 
or living from year to year, and, at the same time, born of the 
light. The answer is, Because light is the seed or cause of the 
year, and the year the cause of everything else. I take no respon- 
sibility for this view, and I see no way of discovering the original 
reading and the original meaning of these sentences. 
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senses are Tyam. Therefore by that name Sat- 
tya (true) is called all this whatever there is. All 
this thou art.’ 

7. This is also declared by a verse: ‘ This great 
Ashi, whose belly is the Yagus, the head the Sdman, 
the form the ££, is to be known as being imperish- 
able, as being Brahman.’ 

Brahman says to him: ‘How dost thou obtain 
my male names?’ He should answer: ‘ By breath 
(prazah).’ 

Brahman asks: ‘How my female names?’ He 
should answer : ‘ By speech (va2).’ 

Brahman asks: ‘How my neuter names?’ He 
should answer : ‘ By mind (manas),’ 

‘How smells?’ ‘By the nose.’ ‘How forms?’ 
‘By the eye.” ‘How sounds?’ ‘By the ear.’ 
‘ How flavours of food?’ ‘By the tongue.” ‘How 
actions?’ ‘By the hands.’ ‘ How pleasures and 
pain?’ ‘By the body. ‘ How joy, delight, and 
offspring ?’ ‘By the organ.’ ‘ How journeyings ?’ 
‘By the feet.’ ‘How thoughts, and what is to be 
known and desired ?’ ‘ By knowledge (pragiia) alone.’ 

Brahman says to him: ‘ Water indeed is this my 
world!, the whole Brahman world, and it is thine.’ 

Whatever victory, whatever might belongs to 
Brahman, that victory and that might he obtains 
who knows this, yea, who knows this* 


1 It sprang from water and the other elements. Comm. Pro- 
fessor Weber proposes to translate apa by Erlangungen, acquisi- 
tions, with reference to apnoshi, ‘how dost thou acquire my 
names?’ in what precedes. 

2 Who knows the conditioned and mythological form of Brah- 
man as here described, sitting on the couch. 
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1. Prdza (breath)! is Brahman, thus says Kau- 
shitaki. Of this praza, which is Brahman, the mind 
(manas) is the messenger, speech the housekeeper, 
the eye the guard, the ear the informant. He who 
knows mind as the messenger of praza, which is 
Brahman, becomes possessed of the messenger. He 
who knows speech as the housekeeper, becomes 
possessed of the housekeeper. He who knows the 
eye as the guard, becomes possessed of the guard. 
He who knows the ear as the informant, becomes 
possessed of the informant. 

Now to that praza, which is Brahman, all these 
deities (mind, speech, eye, ear) bring an offering, 
though he asks not for it, and thus to him who 
knows this all creatures bring an offering, though he 
asks not for it. For him who knows this, there is 
this Upanishad (secret vow), ‘ Beg not!’ As aman 
who has begged through a village and got nothing 
sits down and says, ‘I shall never eat anything 
given by those people,’ and as then those who for- 
merly refused him press him (to accept their alms), 
thus is the rule for him who begs not, but the 
charitable will press him and say, ‘Let us give to 
thee.’ 

2. Prada (breath) is Brahman, thus says Paingya. 
And in that praza, which is Brahman, the eye 


7 In the first chapter it was said, ‘He approaches the couch 
Amitaugas, that is prava, breath, spirit, life. Therefore having 
explained in the first adhyaya the knowledge of the couch (of 
Brahman), the next subject to be explained is the knowledge of 
praza, the living spirit, taken for a time as Brahman, or the last 
cause of everything.’ 
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stands firm behind speech, the ear stands firm 
behind the eye, the mind stands firm behind the 
ear, and the spirit stands firm behind the mind}. 
To that praza, which is Brahman, all these deities 
bring an offering, though he asks not for it, and 
thus to him who knows this, all creatures bring an 
offering, though he asks not for it. For him who 
knows this, there is this Upanishad (secret vow), 
‘Beg not!’ As a man who has begged through a 
village and got nothing sits down and says, ‘I shall 
never eat anything given by those people,’ and as 
then those who formerly refused him press him 
(to accept their alms), thus is the rule for him who 
begs not, but the charitable will press him and say, 
‘Let us give to thee.’ 

3. Now follows the attainment of the highest 
treasure (scil. praza, spirit”). If a man meditates 
on that highest treasure, let him on a full moon or 
a new moon, or in the bright fortnight, under an 
auspicious Nakshatra, at one of these proper times, 
bending his right knee, offer oblations of ghee with 
a ladle (sruva), after having placed the fire, swept 
the ground 3, strewn the sacred grass, and sprinkled 
water. Let him say: ‘The deity called Speech is 


1 J translate vakparastat, Aakshuparastat, manafparastat as 
compounds, and read srotraparastat. ‘The commentator requires 
this. He says that speech is uncertain, and has to be checked 
by the eye. The eye is uncertain, taking mother of pearl for 
silver, and must be checked by the ear. The ear is uncertain, and 
must be checked by the mind, for unless the mind is attentive, 
the ear hears not. The mind, lastly, depends on the spirit, for 
without spirit there is no mind. The commentator is right in 
reading rundhe or runddhe instead of rundhate. 

2 The vital spirits are called the highest treasure, because a man 
surrenders everything to preserve his vital spirits or his life. 

®° Cf. Breh, Ar. VI, 3,1. 
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the attainer, may it attain this for me from him (who 
possesses and can bestow what I wish for). Svaha 
to it!’ 

‘The deity called praza (breath) is the attainer, 
may it attain this for me from him. Svdha to it!’ 

‘The deity called the eye is the attainer, may it 
attain this for me from him. Svaha to it!’ 

‘The deity called the ear is the attainer, may it 
attain this for me from him. Svaha to it!’ 

‘The deity called mind (manas) is the attainer of it, 
may it attain this for me from him. Svaha to it.’ 

‘The deity called pragfia (knowledge) is the 
attainer of it, may it attain this for me from him. 
Svaha to it!’ 

Then having inhaled the smell of the smoke, and 
having rubbed his limbs with the ointment of ghee, 
walking on in silence, let him declare his wish, or 
let him send a messenger. He will surely obtain 
his wish. 

4. Now follows the Daiva Smara, the desire to 
be accomplished by the gods. Ifa man desires to 
become dear! to any man or woman, or to any men 
or women, then at one of the (fore-mentioned) 
proper times he offers, in exactly the same manner 
(as before), oblations of ghee, saying: ‘I offer thy 
speech in myself, I (this one here”), Svaha.’ ‘I offer 
thy ear in myself, I (this one here), Svaha.’ ‘I offer thy 


1 As dear as praza or life. 

® The commentator explains these mysterious utterances by: 
‘I offer, I throw, in the fire, which is lit by the fuel of thy indiffer- 
ence or dislike, in myself, being the object of thy love, speech, 
the organ of speech, of thee, who art going to love me. This 
one, i.e, I myself, or my love, may prosper. Svaha, my speech, 
may grant approval to the oblation of me, the lover,’ 
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mind in myself, I (this one here), Svaha.’ ‘I offer thy 
pragia (knowledge) in myself, I (this one here), Svaha.’ 
Then having inhaled the smell of the smoke, and 
having rubbed his limbs with the ointment of ghee, 
walking on in silence, let him try to come in contact 
or let him stand speaking in the wind, (so that the 
wind may carry his words to the person by whom he 
desires to be loved). Surely he becomes dear, and 
they think of him. 

5. Now follows the restraint (samzyamana) insti- 
tuted by Pratardana (the son of Divodadsa): they 
call it the inner Agni-hotra. So long as a man 
speaks, he cannot breathe, he offers all the while 
his praza (breath) in his speech. And so long as a 
man breathes, he cannot speak, he offers all the 
while his speech in his breath. These two endless 
and immortal oblations he offers always, whether 
waking or sleeping. Whatever other oblations 
there are (those, e.g. of the ordinary Agnihotra, 
consisting of milk and other things), they have an 
end, for they consist of works (which, like all works, 
have an end). The ancients, knowing this (the best 
Agnihotra), did not offer the (ordinary) Agnihotra. 

6. Uktha! is Brahman, thus said Sushkabhvzn- 
gara. Let him meditate on it (the uktha) as the 
same with the Az&, and all beings will praise him 
as the best. Let him meditate on it as the same 
with the Yagus, and all beings will join before him 


1 Uktha, a Vedic hymn, has been identified with praza, breath, in 
the Kazva and other Sakhas (Brch. Ar. V, meer jy Alte Ar. Tl ene2). 
Here uktha, i.e. the prava of the uktha, is further identified with 
Brahman. As uktha (the hymn) is prawa, and as the sacrifice is 
performed with hymns, the sacrifice, too, is uktha, and therefore 
prava, and therefore Brahman. Comm. 
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as the best. Let him meditate on it as the same 
with the Sdman, and all beings will bow before 
him as the best'. Let him meditate on it as the 
same with might, let him meditate on it as the same 
with glory, let him meditate on it as the same with 
splendour. For as the bow is among weapons the 
mightiest, the most glorious, the most splendid, thus 
is he who knows this among all beings the mightiest, 
the most glorious, the most splendid. —The Adhvaryu 
conceives the fire of the altar, which is used for the 
sacrifice, to be himself. In it he (the Adhvaryu) 
weaves the Yagus portion of the sacrifice. And in 
the Yagus portion the Hotz weaves the Az& portion 
of the sacrifice. And in the Azé portion the Ud- 
gatvz weaves the Sdman portion of the sacrifice. 
He (the Adhvaryu or praza) is the self of the 
threefold knowledge; he indeed is the self of it 
(of praza). He who knows this is the self of it 
(becomes praza ”). 


' The verbs arf, yug, and sannam are not used idiomatically, 
but with reference to the words r7zk, yagus, and sAman. 

® The commentator explains this somewhat differently. He 
takes it to be the object of the last paragraph to show that the 
Prama-vidya can ultimately produce final liberation, and not only 
temporal rewards. The Adhvaryu priest, he says, takes what is 
called uktha, and has been identified with Az, Yagus, and Saman 
hymns, all contained in the mouth, as being outwardly the sacri- 
ficial fire of the altar, because that fire cannot be lighted without 
such hymns. ‘Thus the self of the Adhvaryu priest becomes iden- 
tified, not only with the uktha, the hymns, but also with the sacrificial 
fire, and he meditates on himself as fire, as hymn (uktha), and as 
breath (prava). I read sa esha sarvasyai trayyai vidya4y4 Atma, 
esha u evasyatma. Etaddtma bhavati ya evam veda. But if we 
read asydtma, we cannot with the commentator explain it by asya 
uktayds trayya Atma, but must refer asya to prama, breath, life, 
which is here to be identified with Brahman. 
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7. Next follow the three kinds of meditation of 
the all-conquering (sarvagit) Kaushttaki. The all- 
conquering Kaushitaki adores the sun when rising, 
having put on the sacrificial cord!, having brought 
water, and having thrice sprinkled the water-cup, 
saying: ‘Thou art the deliverer, deliver me from 
sin. In the same manner he adores the sun when 
in the zenith, saying: ‘Thou art the highest de- 
liverer, deliver me highly from sin.’ In the same 
manner he adores the sun when setting, saying: 
‘Thou art the full deliverer, deliver me fully from 
sin. Thus he fully removes whatever sin he com- 
mitted by day and by night. And in the same 
manner he who knows this, likewise adores the sun, 
and fully removes whatever sin he committed by day 
and by night. 

8. Then (secondly) let him worship every month 
(in the year) at the time of the new moon, the moon 
as it is seen in the west in the same manner (as 
before described with regard to the sun), or let him 
send forth his speech toward the moon with two 
green blades of grass, saying: ‘O thou who art 
mistress of immortal joy, through that gentle heart 
of mine which abides in the moon, may I never 
weep for misfortune concerning my children.’ 

The children of him (who thus adores the moon) 
do not indeed die before him. Thus it is with a man 
to whom a son is already born. 

Now for one to whom no son is born as yet. He 
mutters the three Azé verses. ‘Increase, O Soma! 
may vigour come to thee’ (Rv. I, 91, 16; IX, 31, 4). 


1 This is one of the earliest, if not the earliest mention of the 
yagfiopavita, the sacred cord as worn over the left shoulder for 
sacrificial purposes; cf, Taitt. Brahm. II, 10, 19, 12. 
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‘May milk, may food go to thee’ (Rv. I, 91, 18); 
‘That ray which the Adityas gladden.’ 

Having muttered these three /zk verses, he says: 
‘Do not increase by our breath (praza), by our off- 
spring, by our cattle; he who hates us and whom we 
hate, increase by his breath, by his offspring, by his 
cattle. Thus I turn the turn of the god, I return 
the turn of Aditya!’ After these words, having 
raised the right arm (toward Soma), he lets it go 
again %, 


1 This refers to movements of the arm, following the moon and 
the sun. 

2 It is extremely difficult to translate the Vedic verses which are 
quoted in the Upanishads. They are sometimes slightly changed 
on purpose (see § 11), frequently turned from their original purport 
by the authors of the Upanishads themselves, and then again sub- 
jected to the most fanciful interpretations by the various commen- 
tators on the Upanishads. In our paragraph (§ 8) the text followed 
by the commentator differs from the printed text. The commen- 
tator seems to have read: Yat te sustmam hrzdayam adhi Aandra- 
masi srztam, tenadmrztatvasyesine maham pautram agham rudam. 
I have translated according to the commentator, at least up to 
a certain point, for, as Professor Cowell remarks, there is an under- 
current in the commentator’s explanation, implying a comparison 
between the husband as the sun or fire, and the wife as the moon, 
which it would be difficult to render in an English translation. 
The same or a very similar verse occurs in § 10, while other modi- 
fications of it may be seen in Asval. Grzhya-sttras I, 13, 7, and else- 
where. ‘The translation of the verses in full, of three of which the 
Upanishad gives the beginnings only, would be according to the 
commentator : ‘(O goddess of the moon) who hast obtained im- 
mortal joy through that which is a beautiful (portion of the sun) 
placed in the moon, and filling thy heart (with pleasure), may 
I never weep for misfortune concerning my children,’ 

Rv. I, 91, 16; IX, 31, 4. ‘O goddess of the moon, increase ! 
may the vigour from everywhere (from every limb of the fire or the 
sun) go to thee! Help us in the attainment of food.’ Rv. I, 91, 
18. ‘O goddess of the moon, may the streams of thy milk go 
well to our sons, those streams of milk which are invigorating, and 
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9. Then (thirdly) let him worship on the day of 
the full moon the moon as it is seen in the east in 
the same manner, saying: ‘Thou art Soma, the 
king, the wise, the five-mouthed, the lord of crea- 
tures. The Brahmaza is one of thy mouths; with 
that mouth thou eatest the kings (Kshatriyas) ; 
make me an eater of food by that mouth! The 
king is one of thy mouths; with that mouth thou 
eatest the people (Vaisyas); make me an eater of 
food by that mouth! The hawk is one of thy 
mouths; with that mouth thou eatest the birds; 
make me an eater of food by that mouth! Fire is 
one of thy mouths; with that mouth thou eatest this 
world; make me an eater of food by that mouth! 
In thee there is the fifth mouth; with that mouth 
thou eatest all beings; make me an eater of food by 
that mouth! Do not decrease by our life, by our 
offspring, by our cattle; he who hates us and whom 
we hate, decrease by his life, by his offspring, by his 
cattle. Thus I turn the turn of the god, I return 
the turn of Aditya. After these words, having 
raised the right arm, he lets it go again. 

10. Next (having addressed these prayers to 
Soma) when being with his wife, let him stroke her 


help to conquer the enemy. O Soma-goddess, increasing for im- 
mortal happiness (for the birth of a son), do thou place the highest 
glory (the streams of thy milk) in the sky.” ‘That ray (sushumza) 
which (as a woman) the Adityas gladden, that Soma which as im- 
perishable the imperishable Adityas drink, may the guardian of 
the world (Pragdpati), Br7haspati, and king Varuza gladden us 
by it.’ 

The translations are made by the commentator regardless of 
grammar and sense: yet they command a certain authority, and 
must be taken into account as throwing light on the latest develop- 
ment of Indian mysticism. 
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heart, saying: ‘O fair one, who hast obtained 
immortal joy by that which has entered thy heart 
through Pragapati, mayest thou never fall into sor- 
row about thy children" Her children then do not 
die before her. 

11. Next, if a man has been absent and returns 
home, let him smell (kiss) his son’s head, saying: 
‘Thou springest from every limb, thou art born from 
the heart, thou, my son, art my self indeed, live thou 
a hundred harvests. He gives him his name, 
saying: ‘Be thou a stone, be thou an axe, be thou 
solid ? gold; thou, my son, art light indeed, live thou 
a hundred harvests.. He pronounces his name. 
Then he embraces him, saying: ‘As Pragdapati (the 
lord of creatures) embraced his creatures for their 
welfare, thus I embrace thee,’ (pronouncing his name.) 
Then he mutters into his right ear, saying: ‘O thou, 
quick Maghavan, give to him’ (Rv. III, 36, 10°). 
‘O Indra, bestow the best wishes’ (Rv. II, 21, 6), 
thus he whispers into his left ear. Let him then 
thrice smell (kiss) his head, saying: ‘ Do not cut off 
(the line of our race), do not suffer. Live a hun- 
dred harvests of life; I kiss thy head, O son, with 
thy name. He then thrice makes a lowing sound 
over his head, saying: ‘I low over thee with the 
lowing sound of cows.’ 

12. Next follows the Daiva Parimara‘, the dying 
around of the gods (the absorption of the two 


1 Cf. Asvaldyana Grzhya-sfitras I, 13, 7. 

* Widely scattered, everywhere desired. Comm. Professor 
Cowell proposes unscattered, hoarded, or unconcealed. 

5 The original has asme, to us, not asmai, to him. 

4 Cf. Taitt. Up. HI, 10, 4; Ait. Brahm. V, 28; Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays (1873), II, p. 39. 
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classes of gods, mentioned before, into praza or 
Brahman). This Brahman shines forth indeed 
when the fire burns, and it dies when it burns not. 
Its splendour goes to the sun alone, the life (prama, 
the moving principle) to the air. 

This Brahman shines forth indeed when the sun 
is seen, and it dies when it is not seen. Its splendour 
goes to the moon alone, the life (prava) to the air. 

This Brahman shines forth indeed when the moon 
is seen, and it dies when it is not seen. Its splen- 
dour goes to the lightning alone, its life (praza) to 
the air. 

This Brahman shines forth indeed when the 
lightning flashes, and it dies when it flashes not. 
Its splendour goes to the air, and the life (praza) 
to the air. 

Thus all these deities (i.e. fire, sun, moon, light- 
ning), having entered the air, though dead, do not 
vanish ; and out of the very air they rise again. So 
much with reference to the deities (mythological). 
Now then with reference to the body (physiolo- 
gical). 

13. This Brahman shines forth indeed when one 
speaks with speech, and it dies when one does not 
speak. His splendour goes to the eye alone, the life 
(praza) to breath (pravza). 

This Brahman shines forth indeed when one sees 
with the eye, and it dies when one does not see. Its 
splendour goes to the ear alone, the life (prava) to 
breath (praza). 

This Brahman shines forth indeed when one hears 
with the ear, and it dies when one does not hear. 
Its splendour goes to the mind alone, the life (prava) 
to breath (pravza).. 
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This Brahman shines forth indeed when one 
thinks with the mind, and it dies when one does 
not think. Its splendour goes to the breath (prava) 
alone, and the life (praza) to breath (praza). 

Thus all these deities (the senses, &c.), having 
entered breath or life (praza) alone, though dead, do 
not vanish ; and out of very breath (praa) they rise 
again. And if two mountains, the southern and 
northern, were to move forward trying to crush him 
who knows this, they would not crush him. But 
those who hate him and those whom he hates, they 
die around him. 

14. Next follows the Nisreyasadana! (the accept- 
ing of the pre-eminence of prava (breath or life) 
by the other gods). The deities (speech, eye, ear, 
mind), contending with each for who was the best, 
went out of this body, and the body lay without 
breathing, withered, like a log of wood. Then 
speech went into it, but speaking by speech, it lay 
still. Then the eye went into it, but speaking by 
speech, and seeing by the eye, it lay still) Then the 
ear went into it, but speaking by speech, seeing by 
the eye, hearing by the ear, it lay still) Then mind 
went into it, but speaking by speech, seeing by the 
eye, hearing by the ear, thinking by the mind, it lay 
still. Then breath (prava, life) went into it, and thence 
it rose at once. All these deities, having recognised 
the pre-eminence in prava, and having comprehended 
prava alone as the conscious self (pragfiatman)?, went 
out of this body with all these (five different kinds of 


‘ 1 For other versions of this story see AA. Up. V, 1, note 2; Ait. 
Ar. II, 1, 4,95; Brzh. Ar. VI, 1, 1-74; and Kaush. Up. II, 3. 
* Ci. Kk, Up: VU, 15; note. 
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praza), and resting in the air (knowing that prdza 
had entered the air),and merged in the ether (Akasa), 
they went to heaven. And in the same manner he 
who knows this, having recognised the pre-eminence 
in pravza, and having comprehended praza alone as 
the conscious self (pragfidtman), goes out of this 
body with all these (does no longer believe in 
this body), and resting in the air, and merged in 
the ether, he goes to heaven, he goes to where those 
gods (speech, &c.) are. And having reached this 
he, who knows this, becomes immortal with that 
immortality which those gods enjoy. 

15. Next follows the father’s tradition to the son, 
and thus they explain it, The father, when going 
to depart, calls his son, after having strewn the 
house with fresh grass, and having laid the sacrificial 
fire, and having placed near it a pot of water with a 
jug (full of rice), himself covered with a new cloth, 
and dressed in white. He places himself above his 
son, touching his organs with his own organs, or he 
may deliver the tradition to him while he sits before 
him. Then he delivers it tohim. The father says: 
‘Let me place my speech in thee.’ The son says: 
‘I take thy speech in me.’ The father says: ‘Let 
me place my scent (prava) in thee.’ The son says : 
‘I take thy scent in me. The father says: ‘Let 
me place my eye in thee.’ The son says: ‘I take 
thy eye in me. The father says: ‘Let me place 
my ear inthee.’ The son says: ‘I take thy ear in me.’ 
The father says: ‘Let me place my tastes of food in 
thee. The son says: ‘I take thy tastes of food 
in me. The father says: ‘Let me place my actions 


1 Cf. Breéhad-dranyaka I, 5, 17. 
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in thee’ The son says: ‘I take thy actions in me.’ 
The father says: ‘Let me place my pleasure and 
pain in thee.’ The son says: ‘I take thy pleasure 
and pain in me.’ The father says: ‘ Let me place 
happiness, joy, and offspring in thee.’ The son says: 
‘I take thy happiness, joy, and offspring inme. The 
father says: ‘Let me place my walking in thee.’ 
The son says: ‘I take thy walking in me!. The 
father says: ‘Let me place my mind in thee. The 
son says: ‘I take thy mind in me.’ The father says: 
‘Let me place my knowledge (pragiia) in thee.’ The 
son says: ‘I take thy knowledge in me.’ But if the 
father is very ill, he may say shortly: ‘ Let me place 
my spirits (prazas) in thee,’ and the son: ‘I take 
thy spirits in me.’ 

Then the son walks round his father keeping his 
right side towards him, and goes away. The father 
calls after him: ‘ May fame, glory of countenance, and 
honour always follow thee.’ Then the other looks 
back over his left shoulder, covering himself with his 
hand or the hem of his garment, saying: ‘Obtain 
the heavenly worlds (svarga) and all desires.’ 

If the father recovers, let him be under the 
authority of his son, or let him wander about (as 
an ascetic). But if he departs, then let them 
despatch him, as he ought to be despatched, yea, 
as he ought to be despatched 2. 


* Another sakha adds here dhiyah, the thoughts (active), vigiiata- 
vyamn, their object, and kam4A, desires. 

? I have taken samapayati in the sense of performing the last 
duties towards a dead person, though I confess I know of no 
parallel passage in which sam4payati occurs in that sense. Pro- 
fessor Cowell translates: ‘If he dies, then let them cause the son 
duly to receive the tradition, as the tradition is to be given.’ The 
text itself varies, for the reading presupposed by the commentator 
is enam (putram) samapayati, instead of enam samdpayeyul. 
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Tuirp ApHuyAyal, 


1. Pratardana, forsooth, the son of Divoddsa 
(king of Kast), came by means of fighting and 
strength to the beloved abode of Indra. Indra said 
to him: ‘Pratardana, let me give you a boon to 
choose.’ And Pratardana answered: ‘Do you your- 
self choose that boon for me which you deem most 
beneficial for a man.’ Indra said to him: ‘No one 
who chooses, chooses for another; choose thyself.’ 
Then Pratardana replied: ‘Then that boon to 
choose is no boon for me.’ 

Then, however, Indra did not swerve from the 
truth, for Indra is truth. Indra said to him: ‘ Know 
me only; that is what I deem most beneficial for man, 
that he should know me. I slew the three-headed 
son of Tvash¢vz; I delivered the Arunmukhas, the 
devotees, to the wolves (salav7zka) ; breaking many 
treaties, I killed the people of Prahlada in heaven, 
the people of Puloma in the sky, the people of Ka4la- 
kafiga on earth?, And not one hair of me was 
harmed there. And he who knows me thus, by no 
deed of his is his life harmed, not by the murder of 


1 The object now is to explain the true Brahma-vidy4, while the 
first and second chapters are only introductory, treating of the 
worship of the couch (paryankopasana) and of the worship of 
prava. 

2 This refers to heroic deeds performed by Indra, as represented 
in the hymns of the Rig-veda. See Rig-veda V, 34, 4, and Sayana’s 
commentary; Ait. Brahm. VII, 28. Weber, Indische Studien I, 
410-418, has tried to discover an original physical meaning in the 
heroic deeds ascribed to Indra. A curious remark is made by 
the commentator, who says that the skulls of the Arunmukhas were 
turned into the thorns of the desert (karira) which remain to 
this day,—a very common phase in popular tradition. 
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‘his mother, not by the murder of his father, not by 
theft, not by the killing of a Brahman. If he is 
going to commit a sin, the bloom? does not depart 
from his face. 

2. Indra said: ‘I am praza, meditate on me as 
the conscious self (pragfidtman), as life, as immor- 
tality. Life is prada, praza is life. Immortality is 
praza, praza is immortality. As long as prava 
dwells in this body, so long surely there is life. By 
praza he obtains immortality in the other world, by 
knowledge true conception. He who meditates on 
me as life and immortality, gains his full life in this 
world, and obtains in the Svarga world immortality 
and indestructibility.’ 

(Pratardana said): ‘Some maintain here, that the 
prdzas become one, for (otherwise) no one could at 
the same time make known a name by speech, see 
a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, 
think a thought with the mind. After having 
become one, the pravas perceive all these together, 
one by one. While speech speaks, all prazas speak 
after it. While the eye sees, all pravas see after it. 
While the ear hears, all prazas hear after it. While 
the mind thinks, all pravas think after it. While the 
praza breathes, all prazas breathe after it.’ 

‘Thus it is indeed,’ said Indra, ‘ but nevertheless 
there is a pre-eminence among the prAmas ”. 

3. Man lives deprived of speech, for we see dumb 
people. Man lives deprived of sight, for we see 


* Professor Cowell compares Taittirtya-Samhita III, 1, 1, ndsya 
nitam na haro vyeti. 

? Prawas, in the plural, is supposed to stand for the five senses 
as modifications of breath. It would be better if we could read 
pravasya nifsreyasam. See before, II, 14. 
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blind people. Man lives deprived of hearing, for 
we see deaf people. Man lives deprived of mind, 
for we see infants. Man lives deprived of his arms, 
deprived of his legs, for we see it thus. But praza 
alone is the conscious self (pragfiatman), and having 
laid hold of this body, it makes it rise up. There- 
fore it is said, Let man worship it alone as uktha!. 
What is prava, that is pragfia (self-consciousness); 
what is pragiia (self-consciousness), that is prava, for 
together they (pragfia and prava) live in this body, 
and together they go out of it. Of that, this is the 
evidence, this is the understanding. When a man, 
being thus asleep, sees no dream whatever, he be- 
comes one with that praza alone’. Then speech 
goes to him (when he is absorbed in praza) with 
all names, the eye with all forms, the ear with all 
sounds, the mind with all thoughts. And when 
he awakes, then, as from a burning fire sparks 
proceed in all directions, thus from that self the 
prazas (speech, &c.) proceed, each towards its place ; 
from the prdzas the gods (Agni, &c.), from the gods 
the worlds. 

Of this, this is the proof, this is the understanding. 
When a man is thus sick, going to die, falling into 
weakness and faintness, they say: ‘His thought has 
departed, he hears not, he sees not, he speaks not, 
he thinks not.. Then he becomes one with that 
prava alone. Then speech goes to him (who is 
absorbed in préza) with all names, the eye with all 


1 Uktha, hymn, is artificially derived from ut- thapayati, to raise 
up, and hence uktha, hymn, is to be meditated on as praza, breath, 
which likewise raises up the body. See Ait. Ar. II, 1, r5. 

2 He is absorbed in prawva. Or should it be prazah as 
nominative ? 
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forms, the ear with all sounds, the mind with all 
thoughts. And when he departs from this body, he 
departs together with all these’. 

4. Speech gives up to him (who is absorbed in 
praza) all names, so that by speech he obtains all 
names. The nose gives up to him all odours, so 
that by scent he obtains all odours. The eye gives 
up to him all forms, so that by the eye he obtains 
all forms. The ear gives up to him all sounds, so 
that by the ear he obtains all sounds. The mind 
gives up to him all thoughts, so that by the mind he 
obtains all thoughts. This is the complete absorp- 
tion in praza. And what is pravza is pragiia (self- 
consciousness), what is pragiia (self-consciousness) is 
praza. For together do these two live in the body, 
and together do they depart. 

Now we shall explain how all things become one 
in that pragfia (self-consciousness). 

5. Speech is one portion taken out? of pragfia 
(self-conscious knowledge), the word is its object, 
placed outside. The nose is one portion taken out 
of it, the odour is its object, placed outside. The 
eye is one portion taken out of it, the form is its 
object, placed outside. The ear is one portion taken 
out of it, the sound is its object, placed outside. The 
tongue is one portion taken out of it, the taste of 
food is its object, placed outside. The two hands 


? According to another reading we might translate, ‘Speech 
takes away all names from that body; and prava, in which speech 
is absorbed, thus obtains all names.’ 

* Tread udfi/zam or udfidzam, instead of adadkam, explained 
by the commentator as adfiduhat. Professor Cowell translates, 
‘Speech verily milked one portion thereof,’ which may have been 
the original purport of the writer. 
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are one portion taken out-of it, their action is their 
object, placed outside. The body is one portion 
taken out of it, its pleasure and pain are its 
object, placed outside. The organ is one portion 
taken out of it, happiness, joy, and offspring are its 
object, placed outside. The two feet are one portion 
taken out of it, movements are their object, placed 
outside. Mind is one portion taken out of it, thoughts 
and desires are its object, placed outside. 

6. Having by pragiia (self-conscious knowledge) 
taken possession of speech, he obtains by speech all 
words. Having by pragiid taken possession of the 
nose, he obtains all odours. Having by pragfia 
taken possession of the eye, he obtains all forms. 
Having by pragiia taken possession of the ear, he 
obtains all sounds. Having by pragiid taken posses- 
sion of the tongue, he obtains all tastes of food. 
Having by pragiid taken possession of the two 
hands, he obtains all actions. Having by pragfa 
taken possession of the body, he obtains pleasure 
and pain. Having by pragiia taken possession of 
the organ, he obtains happiness, joy, and offspring. 
Having by pragiid taken possession of the two feet, 
he obtains all movements. Having by pragia taken 
possession of mind, he obtains all thoughts. 

7. For without pragfia (self-consciousness) speech 
does not make known (to the self) any word’. ‘My 


1 Professor Cowell has translated a passage from the com- 
mentary which is interesting as showing that its author and the 
author of the Upanishad too had a clear conception of the 
correlative nature of knowledge. ‘The organ of sense,’ he says, 
‘cannot exist without pragfid (self-consciousness), nor the objects 
of sense be obtained without the organ, therefore—on the princi- 
ple, that when one thing cannot exist without another, that thing is 
said to be identical with the other—as the cloth, for instance, being 
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mind was absent,’ he says, ‘I did not perceive that 
word. Without pragfid the nose does not make 
known any odour. ‘My mind was absent,’ he says, 
‘I did not perceive that odour.’ Without pragiia 
the eye does not make known any form. ‘My mind 
was absent,’ he says, ‘I did not perceive that form.’ 
Without pragfid the ear does not make known any 
sound. ‘My mind was absent, he says, ‘I did not 
perceive that sound.’ Without pragiid the tongue 
does not make known any taste. ‘My mind was 
absent,’ he says, ‘I did not perceive that taste.’ 
Without pragiia the two hands do not make known 
any act. ‘Our mind was absent,’ they say, ‘we did 
not perceive any act. Without pragfia the body 
does not make known pleasure or pain. ‘My mind 
was absent, he says, ‘1 did not perceive that 
pleasure or pain.’ Without pragfia the organ does 
not make known happiness, joy, or offspring. ‘My 
mind was absent,’ he says, ‘I did not perceive that 
happiness, joy, or offspring.’ Without pragiia the 
two feet do not make known any movement. ‘Our 
mind was absent,’ they say, ‘we did not perceive 
that movement.’ Without pragfié no thought suc- 
ceeds, nothing can be known that is to be known. 

8. Let no man try to find out what speech is, let 
him know the speaker, Let no man try to find out 
what odour is, let him know him who smells. Let no 
man try to find out what form is, let him know the 
seer. Let no man try to find out what sound is, let 


never perceived without the threads, is identical with them, or the 
(false perception of) silver being never found without the mother of 
pearl is identical with it, so the objects of sense being never found 
without the organs are identical with them, and the organs being 
never found without pragfia (self-consciousness) are identical with it. 
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him know the hearer. Let no man try to find out 
the tastes of food, let him know the knower of 
tastes. Let no man try to find out what action is, 
let him know the agent. Let no man try to find 
out what pleasure and pain are, let him know the 
knower of pleasure and pain. Let no man try to 
find out what happiness, joy, and offspring are, let 
him know the knower of happiness, joy, and offspring. 
Let no man try to find out what movement is, let him 
know the mover. Let no man try to find out what 
mind is, let him know the thinker. These ten objects 
(what is spoken, smelled, seen, &c.) have refer- 
ence to pragiia (self-consciousness), the ten subjects 
(speech, the senses, mind) have reference to objects. 
If there were no objects, there would be no subjects; 
and if there were no subjects, there would be no 
objects. For on either side alone nothing could be 
achieved. But that (the self of pragiia, conscious- 
ness, and prdvza, life) is not many, (but one.) For as 
in a car the circumference of a wheel is placed on 
the spokes, and the spokes on the nave, thus are 
these objects (circumference) placed on the subjects 
(spokes), and the subjects on the praza. And that 
praza (breath, the living and breathing power) in- 
deed is the self of pragfia (the self-conscious self), 
blessed, imperishable, immortal. He does not in- 
crease by a good action, nor decrease by a bad 
action. For he (the self of praza and pragfia) makes 
him, whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds, 
do a good deed; and the same makes him, whom 
he wishes to lead down from these worlds, do a bad 
deed1. And he is the guardian of the world, he is 


1 The other text says, ‘whom he wishes to draw after him ; and 
whom he wishes to draw away from these worlds.’ Ramatirtha, in 
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the king of the world, he is the lord of the universe,— 
and he is my (Indra’s) self, thus let it be known, 
yea, thus let it be known! 


Fourtu ApuHyAyA}, 


1, There was formerly Gargya Balaki?, famous as 
aman of great reading; for it was said of him that 
he lived among the Usinaras, among the Satvat- 
Matsyas, the Kuru-Pafifalas, the Kasi-Videhas *. 
Having gone to AgAtasatru, (the king) of Kasi, he 
said to him: ‘Shall I tell you Brahman?’ AgéAta- 
satru said to him: ‘We give a thousand (cows) for 
that speech (of yours), for verily all people run away, 
saying, “ Ganaka (the king of Mithila) is our father 


(patron).”’ 
2.4 BrrHap-ARANYAKA- KAuSH?TAKI-BRAHMANA- 
UPANISHAD. UPANISHAD. 
i, Aditye purusha/. i, Id. 
atish¢az sarvesham brzhat pazdaravasa 


his commentary on the Mait. Up. 3, 2, quotes the text as translated 
above. 

1 Prada, breath or life, has been explained in the preceding 
chapter. But this prava is not yet the highest point that has to 
be reached. Prama, life, even as united with pragiia, consciousness, 
is only a covering of something else, viz. the Self, and this Highest 
Self has now to be explained. 

* The same story is told in the Brzhad-aramyaka II, 1 seq., but 
with important variations. 

® I take iti to depend on samspash/a, and read satvanmatsyeshu, 
though the commentary seems to have read so ’vasan, or sa vasan, 
for savasan. See Introduction, p. Ixxvii. 

* The second paragraph forms a kind of table of contents for 
the discussion which is to follow. I have given instead a fuller 
table of contents, taken from the Brzhad-dranyaka II, as compared 
with the Kaushitaki-upanishad in its two texts. The variations of 
text A are given in small letters. In text B, the table of contents 
is given at the end of the discussion, in § 18. 
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bhitanam mirdha (pdnduravdsé) atish- 
raga. thih — sarvesham 


i. AKandre purushas. 


brzhat pazdaravasah 
somo raga. (N4- 
syannam kshiyate, 
is the reward.) 
Vidyuti purushaz. 
tegasvi. ~ 


AkAse purushah. 
parvzam apravarti. 


. Vayau purusha. 


indro vaikuztho ’pa- 
ragita senda. 

Agnau purushaz. 

vishasahif. 

Apsu purushas. 

pratirdipa. 


Adarse purushad. 
rokishuzuh. 


Yantam paskak khab- 
dak. 


asuh. 


ill, 


iiib 


iv. 


Vi. 


Vil. 


Vill. 


bhfitandm mfrdha. 


i, A andramasi. 


somo raga, annasya- 
tma. Only annasydtmd. 


Id. 

tegasy dtma. 
sydtma. 

. stanayitnau 

shah. 

sabdasyatma. 

Id. (s) 

parzam 
brahma. 

Id. (4) 

Id. 


satya- 


puru- 


apravarti 


apravritti. 


Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

namnasyatma. tegasa 
dtmd. 

Id. 

pratirdpaz. 


viii>. pratisrutkayam pu- 


iX. 


rushak. (9) 

dvitiyo ’napagaz. a- 
suh. 

Yah sabdaz purus- 
ham anveti. (10) sabde. 
Id. mrityuh. 
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x, Dikshu purushaZ. x Jeest, 
dvitiyo napagak. 
xi. AhayAmayah puru- x. AAaydpurushad. (8°) 
sha. khdydydm. 
myrztyuh. Id. dvitiyo ’napagah. 
xii. Atmani purushad. xi. SariraZ purushaz. 
Atmanvi. (12) sartre purushah. 
pragApatiz. 


xi. Yak pragfa atma, 
yenaitat  suptaz 
svapnaya £arati. 

Yamo raga. (11) puru- 
shah svapnayd  karati 
yamo raga. 

xiii. Dakshize ’kshan pu- 
rushak. 

namna (vdka) Atma, 
agner Atma, gyoti- 
sha atma. 

xiv. Savye ’kshan puru- 
shah. 

satyasyatma,vidyuta 
Atma, tegasa atma. 

3. Baélaki said: ‘The person that is in the sun, 
on him I meditate (as Brahman).’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘No, no! do not chal- 
lenge me (to a disputation) on this'. I meditate on 
him who is called great, clad in white raiment 2, the 
supreme, the head of all beings. Whoso meditates 


* The king means to say that he knows this already, and that he 
can mention not only the predicates of the person in the sun thus 
meditated on as Brahman, but also the rewards of such meditation. 

* This is properly a predicate of the moon, and used as such in 
the Brzhad-aramyaka-upanishad, in the second paragraph of the 
dialogue. 
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on him thus, becomes supreme, and the head of all 
beings.’ 

4. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the moon, 
on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me on 
this. I meditate on him as Soma, the king, the self, 
(source) of all food. Whoso meditates on him thus, 
becomes the self, (source) of all food.’ 

5. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the 
lightning, on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me on 
this. I meditate on him as the self in light. Whoso 
meditates on him thus, becomes the self in light.’ 

6. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the 
thunder, on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me 
on this. I meditate on him as the self of sound’. 
Whoso meditates on him thus, becomes the self of 
sound.’ 

7, Balaki said: ‘ The person that is in the ether, 
on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me 
on this. I meditate on him as the full, quiescent 
Brahman. Whoso meditates on him thus, is filled 
with offspring and cattle. Neither he himself nor 
his offspring dies before the time.’ 

8. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the air, 
on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me 
on this. I meditate on him as Indra Vaikuzt¢ha, as 
the unconquerable army. Whoso meditates on him 
thus, becomes victorious, unconquerable, conquering 
his enemies.’ 


1 This is not mentioned in the Brzhad-aramyaka. 
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9. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the fire, 
on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me 
on this. I meditate on him as powerful. Whoso 
meditates on him thus, becomes powerful among 
others 1,’ 

10. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the 
water, on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said tohim: ‘Do not challenge me on 
this. I meditate on him as the self of the name. 
Whoso meditates on him thus, becomes the self 
of the name.’ So far with regard to deities (my- 
thological) ; now with regard to the body (physio- 
logical). 

11. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the 
mirror, on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘ Do not challenge me on 
this. I meditate on him as the likeness. Whoso 
meditates on him thus, to him a son is born in his 
family who is his likeness, not one who is not his 
likeness.’ 

12. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the 
echo, on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me on 
this. I meditate on him as the second, who never 
goes away. Whoso meditates on him thus, he gets 
a second from his second (his wife), he becomes 
doubled ®. 

13. Balaki said: ‘The sound that follows a 
man, on that I meditate. 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me on 


* Instead of anyeshu, the second text, as printed by Professor 
Cowell, has anv esha. 
* This paragraph does not occur in the Brzhad-aramyaka. 
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this. I meditate on him as life. Whoso meditates 
on him thus, neither he himself nor his offspring 
will faint before the time.’ 

14. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the 
shadow, on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me on 
this. I meditate on him as death. Whoso medi- 
tates on him thus, neither he himself nor his off- 
spring will die before the time.’ 

15. Balaki said: ‘The person that is em- 
bodied, on him I meditate.’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me 
on this. I meditate on him as Lord of creatures. 
Whoso meditates on him thus, is multiplied in off- 
spring and cattle.’ 

16. Balaki said: ‘The Self which is conscious 
(pragfia), and by whom he who sleeps here, walks 
about in sleep, on him I meditate,’ 

Agatasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me on 
this. I meditate on him as Yama the king. Whoso 
meditates on him thus, everything is subdued for 
his excellencies.’ 

17. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the 
right eye, on him I meditate.’ 

AgAtasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me on 
this. I meditate on him as the self of the name, as 
the self of fire, as the self of splendour. Whoso 
meditates on him thus, he becomes the self of 
these.’ 

18. Balaki said: ‘The person that is in the 
left eye, on him I meditate.’ 

AgAtasatru said to him: ‘Do not challenge me 
on this. I meditate on him as the self of the true, 
as the self of lightning, as the self of light. Whoso 
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meditates on him thus, he becomes the self of 
these.’ 

19. After this Balaki became silent. Agdatasatru 
said to him: ‘Thus far only (do you know), O 
Balaki?’ ‘Thus far only,’ replied Balaki. 

Then AgAtasatru said to him: ‘Vainly did you 
challenge me, saying: ‘Shall I tell you Brahman ? 
© Balaki, he who is the maker of those persons 
(whom you mentioned), he of whom all this is the 
work, he alone is to be known.’ 

Thereupon Balaki came, carrying fuel in his hand, 
saying : ‘May I come to you asa pupil?’ Agata- 
satru said to him: ‘I deem it improper that a 
Kshatriya should initiate a Brahmaza. Come, I 
shall make you know clearly.’ Then taking him by 
the hand, he went forth. And the two together 
came to a person who was asleep. And Agatasatru 
called him, saying: ‘Thou great one, clad in white 
raiment, Soma, King.’ But he remained lying. 
‘Then he pushed him with a stick, and he rose at 
once. Then said Agdtasatru to him: ‘ Balaki, 
where did this person here sleep? Where was he? 
Whence came he thus back?’ Balaki did not 
know. 

20. And Agatasatru said to him: ‘Where this per- 
son here slept, where he was, whence he thus came 
back, is this: The arteries of the heart called Hita 
extend from the heart of the person towards the 
surrounding body. Small as a hair divided a thou- 
sand times, they stand full of a thin fluid of various 
colours, white, black, yellow, red. In these the 
person is when sleeping he sees no dream. 


1 See § 3 init. 
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Then he becomes one with that pravza alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names, the eye 
with all forms, the ear with all sounds, the mind 
with all thoughts. And when he awakes, then, as 
from a burning fire, sparks proceed in all directions, 
thus from that self the prazas (speech, &c.) proceed, 
each towards its place, from the prazas the gods, 
from the gods the worlds. And as a razor might 
be fitted in a razor-case, or as fire in the fire-place 
(the arawi on the altar), even thus this conscious 
self enters the self of the body (considers the body 
as himself) to the very hairs and nails. And the 
other selfs (such as speech, &c.) follow that self, as 
his people follow the master of the house. And 
as the master feeds with his people, nay, as his 
people feed on the master, thus does this conscious 
self feed with the other selfs, as a master with his 
people, and the other selfs follow him, as his people 
follow the master. So long as Indra did not under- 
stand that self, the Asuras conquered him. When 
he understood it, he conquered the Asuras and 
obtained the pre-eminence among all gods, sove- 
reignty, supremacy. And thus also he who knows 
this obtains pre-eminence among all beings, sove- 
reignty, supremacy,—yea, he who knows this. 
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UPANISHAD. 


1. Att this, whatsoever moves on earth, is to 
be hidden in the Lord (the Self). When thou hast 
surrendered all this, then thou mayest enjoy. Do 
not covet the wealth of any man! 

2. Though a man may wish to live a hundred 
years, performing works, it will be thus with him; 
but not in any other way: work will thus not cling 
to a man. 

3. There are the worlds of the Asuras! covered 
with blind darkness. Those who have destroyed 
their self (who perform works, without having ar- 
rived at a knowledge of the true Self), go after 
death to those worlds. 

4. That one (the Self), though never stirring, is 
swifter than thought. The Devas (senses) never 
reached it, it walked? before them. Though 
standing still, it overtakes the others who are 
running. MAtarisvan (the wind, the moving spirit) 
bestows powers ?® on it. 


1 Asurya,V4g. Samhita; asirya, Upan. Asuryd in the Upanishads 
in the sense of belonging to the Asuras, i.e. gods, is exceptional. 
I should prefer asfiryd, sunless, as we find astiryé tamasi in the 
Rig-veda, V, 32, 6. 

2 Pfirvam arsat, Vag. Samh.; pfirvam arshat, Upan. Mahidhara 
suggests also arsat as a contraction of a-risat, not perishing. 

8 Apas is explained by karmAvi, acts, in which case it would be 
meant for 4pas, opus. But the Vag. Samhita accentuates apis, i. e. 
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s, It stirs and it stirs not; it is far, and likewise 
near!. It is inside of all this, and it is outside of 
all thiss 

6. And he who beholds all beings in the Self, and 
the Self in all beings, he never turns away from it’. 

7. When to a man who understands, the Self has 
become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can 
there be to him who once beheld that unity? 

8. He? (the Self) encircled all, bright, incor- 
poreal, scatheless, without muscles, pure, untouched 
by evil; a seer, wise, omnipresent, self-existent, he 
disposed all things rightly for eternal years. 

9. All who worship what is not real knowledge 
(good works), enter into blind darkness: those who 
delight in real knowledge, enter, as it were, into 
greater darkness. 

10. One thing, they say, is obtained from real 
knowledge; another, they say, from what is not 
knowledge. Thus we have heard from the wise 
who taught us this ‘*. 

11. He who knows at the same time both know- 
ledge and not-knowledge, overcomes death through 
not-knowledge, and obtains immortality through 
knowledge. 

12. All who worship what is not the true cause, 


aquas, and Anandagiri explains that water stands for acts, because 
most sacrificial acts are performed with water. 

? Tad v antike, Vag. Samh.; tadvad antike, Upan. 

* Vitikitsati, Vag. Samh.; vigugupsate, Upan. 

* Sankara takes the subject to be the Self, and explains the 
neuter adjectives as masculines. Mahidhara takes the subject to 
be the man who has acquired a knowledge of the Self, and who 
reaches the bright, incorporeal Brahman, &t. Mahfdhara, however, 
likewise allows the former explanation. 

* Cf. Talavak. Up. I, 4; vidyayas, avidyayah, Vag. Samh.; vidyaya, 
avidyaya, Upan. 
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enter into blind darkness: those who delight in the 
true cause, enter, as it were, into greater darkness. 

13. One thing, they say, is obtained from (know- 
ledge of ) the cause; another, they say, from (know- 
ledge of ) what is not the cause. Thus we have 
heard from the wise who taught us this. 

14. He who knows at the same time both the 
cause and the destruction (the perishable body), 
overcomes death by destruction (the perishable 
body), and obtains immortality through (knowledge 
of) the true cause. 

15. The door of the True is covered with a 
golden disk". Open that, O Pashan, that we may 
Bee te Nature or the true, 

16. O Pishan, only seer, Yama (judge), Sfrya 
(sun), son of Pragdpati, spread thy rays and gather 
them! The light which is thy fairest form, I see it. 
I am what He is (viz. the person in the sun)?. 

L7.. breath ~ tO-air, and to, the immortal! | Then 
this my body ends in ashes. Om! Mind, remem- 
ber! Remember thy deeds! Mind, remember ! 
Remember thy deeds °! 

18. Agni, lead us on to wealth (beatitude) by a 
good path, thou, O God, who knowest all things! 


1 Mahidhara on verse 17: ‘The face of the true (purusha in the 
sun) is covered by a golden disk.’ 

PCa. Ops V LaSh, 

8 Asau purushad should probably be omitted. 

4 These lines are supposed to be uttered by a man in the hour 
of death. 

5 The Vagasaneyi-samhita reads: Om, krato smara, k/zbe smara, 
krztam smara. Uva/a holds that Agni, fire, who has been wor- 
shipped in youth and manhood, is here invoked in the form of 
mind, or that kratu is meant for sacrifice. ‘Agni, remember me! 
Think of the world! Remember my deeds !’ 
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Keep far from us crooked evil, and we shall offer 
thee the fullest praise! (Rv. I, 189, 1.) 


This Upanishad, though apparently simple and intelligible, is in 
reality one of the most difficult to understand properly. Coming 
at the end of the Vagasaneyi-samhita, in which the sacrifices and 
the hymns to be used by the officiating priests have been described, 
it begins by declaring that all has to be surrendered to the Lord. 
The name is, lord, is peculiar, as having a far more personal colour- 
ing than Atman, Self, or Brahman, the usual names given by the 
Upanishads to what is the object of the highest knowledge. 

Next follows a permission to continue the performance of sacri- 
fices, provided that all desires have been surrendered. And here 
occurs our first difficulty, which has perplexed ancient as well as 
modern commentators. 

I shall try, first of all, to justify my own translation. I hold that 
the Upanishad wishes to teach the uselessness by themselves’ of all 
good works, whether we call them sacrificial, legal; or moral, and 
yet, at the same time, to recognise, if not the necessity, at least the 
harmlessness of good works, provided they are performed without 
any selfish motives, without any desire of reward, but simply as a 
preparation for higher knowledge, as a means, in fact, of subduing 
all passions, and producing that serenity of mind without which 
man is incapable of receiving the highest knowledge. From that 
point of view the Upanishad may well say, Let a man wish to live 
here his appointed time, let him even perform all works. If only 
he knows that all must be surrendered to the Lord, then the work 
done by him will not cling to him. It will not work on and produce 
effect after effect, nor will it involve him in a succession of new 
births in which to enjoy the reward of his works, but it will leave him 
free to enjoy the blessings of the highest knowledge. It will have 
served as a preparation for that higher knowledge which the Upani- 
shad imparts, and which secures freedom from further births. 

The expression ‘na karma lipyate nare’ seems to me to admit 
of this one explanation only, viz. that work done does not cling to 
man, provided he has acquired the highest knowledge. Similar 
expressions occur again and again. Lip was, no doubt, used 
originally of evil deeds which became, as it were, engrained in man; 
but afterwards of all work, even of good work, if done with a 
desire of reward. The doctrine of the Upanishads is throughout 
that orthodoxy and sacrifice can procure a limited beatitude only, 
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and that they are a hindrance to real salvation, which can be 
obtained by knowledge alone. In our passage therefore we can 
recognise one meaning only, viz. that work does not cling to man 
or stain him, if only he knows, i.e. if he has been enlightened by 
the Upanishad. 

Sankara, in his commentary on the Vedanta-sfitras III, 4, 7; 
13; 14, takes the same view of this passage. The opponent of 
Badarayama, in this case, Gaimini himself, maintains that karma, 
work, is indispensable to knowledge, and among other arguments, 
he says, III, 4, 7, that it is so ‘Niyamat,’ ‘Because it is so laid 
down by the law.’ The passage here referred to is, according to 
Sankara, our very verse, which, he thinks, should be translated as 
follows : Flt a man wish to live a hundred years here (in this 
body) performing works; thus will an evil deed not cling to thee, 
while thou art a man; there is no other way but this by which to 
escape the influence of works.’(In answer to this, Badardyama says, 
first of all, III, 4, 13, that this rule may refer to all men in general, 
and not to one who knows; or, III, 4, 14, if it refers to a man who 
knows, that then the permission to perform works is only intended 
to exalt the value of knowledge, the meaning being that even to a 
man who performs sacrifices all his life, work does not cling, if 
only he knows ;—such being the power of knowledge. 

The same Sankara, however, who here sees quite clearly that 
this verse refers to a man who knows, explains it in the Upanishad 
as referring to a man who does not know (itarasyandtmagiatayat- 
magrahavdsaktasya). It would then mean: ‘ Let such a one, while 
performing works here on earth, wish to live a hundred years. In 
this manner there is no other way for him but this (the performance 
of sacrifices), so that an evil deed should not be engrained, or so 
that he should not be stained by such a deed.’ The first and 
second verses of the Upanishad would thus represent the two paths 
of life, that of knowledge and that of works, and the following verses 
would explain the rewards assigned to each. 

Mahidhara, in his commentary on the Vagasaneyi-sazhita, steers 
at first a middle course. He would translate: ‘Let one who per- 
forms the Agnihotra and other sacrifices, without any desire of 
reward, wish to live here a hundred years. If thou do so, there 
will be salvation for thee, not otherwise. There are many roads that 
lead to heaven, but one only leading to salvation, namely, perform- 
ance of good works, without any desire of reward, which produces 
a pure heart. Work thus done, merely as a preparation for salvation, 
does not cling to man, i.e. it produces a pure heart, but does not 
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entail any further consequences.’ So far he agrees with Uva/a’s 
explanation’. He allows, however, another explanation also, so 
that the second line would convey the meaning: ‘Ifa man lives thus 
(performing good works), then there is no other way by which an 
evil deed should not be engrained; i.e. in order to escape the 
power of sin, he must all his life perform sacred acts.’ 

Next follows a description of the lot of those who, immersed in 
works, have not arrived at the highest knowledge, and have not 
recovered their true self in the Highest Self, or Brahman. That 
Brahman, though the name is not used here, is then described, and 
salvation is promised to the man who beholds all things in the Self 
and the Self in all things. 

The verses 9-14 are again full of difficulty, not so much in 
themselves as in their relation to the general system of thought 
which prevails in the Upanishads, and forms the foundation of the 
Vedanta philosophy. The commentators vary considerably in their 
interpretations. Sankara explains avidya, not-knowledge, by good 
works, particularly sacrifice, performed with a hope of reward ; 
vidya, or knowledge, by a knowledge of the gods, but not, as yet, 
of the highest Brahman. The former is generally supposed to lead 
the sacrificer to the pitrzloka, the world of the fathers, from whence 
he returns to a series of new Ditthen dicta aaGvaol devaloka, the 
world of the gods, from whence he may either proceed to Brahman, 
or enter upon a new round of existences. The question then 
arises, how in our passage the former could be said to lead to 
blind darkness, the latter to still greater darkness. But for that 
statement, I have no doubt that all the commentators would, as 
usual, have taken vidya for the knowledge of the Highest Brahman, 
and avidya for orthodox belief in the gods and good works, the 
former securing immortality in the sense of freedom from new 
births, while the reward of the latter is blessedness in heayen for 
a limited period, but without freedom from new births. 

This antithesis between vidya and avidya seems to me so firmly 
established that I cannot bring myself to surrender it here. Though 
this Upanishad has its own very peculiar character, yet its object is, 
after all, to impart a knowledge of the Highest Self, and not to 
inculcate merely a difference between faith in the ordinary gods 
and good works. It was distinctly said before (ver. 3), that those 
who have destroyed their self, i.e. who perform works only, 


* Uvafa explains gigishivisheh for gigivishet as a purusha- 
vyatayah. 
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and have not arrived at a knowledge of the true Self, go to the 
worlds of the Asuras, which are covered with blind darkness. If 
then the same blind darkness is said in verse g to be the lot of those 
who worship not-knowledge, this can only mean these who have 
not discovered the true Self, but are satisfied with the performance 
of good works. And if those who perform good works are opposed 
to others who delight in true knowledge, that knowledge can be 
the knowledge of the true Self only. 

The difficulty therefore which has perplexed Sankara is this, 
how, while the orthodox believer is said to enter into blind dark- 
ness, the true disciple, who has acquired a knowledge of the true 
Self, could be said to enter into still greater darkness. While 
Sankara in this case seems hardly to have caught the drift of the 
Upanishad, Uvaza and Mahidhara propose an explanation which is 
far more satisfactory. They perceive that the chief stress must be 
laid on the words ubhayam saha, ‘both together,’ in verses 11 and 
14. The doctrine of certain Vedanta philosophers was that works, 
though they cannot by themselves lead to salvation, are useful as a 
preparation for the highest knowledge, and that those who imagine 
that they can attain the highest knowledge without such previous 
preparation, are utterly mistaken. From this point of view there- 
fore the author of the Upanishad might well say that)those who 
give themselves to what is not knowledge, i.e. to sacrificial and 
other good works, enter into darkness, but that those who delight 
altogether in knowledge, despising the previous discipline of works, 
deceive themselves and enter into still greater darkness.| 

Then follows the next verse, simply stating that, according to 
the teaching of wise people, the reward of knowledge is one thing, 
the reward of ignorance, i.e. trust in sacrifice, another. Here 
Mahidhara is right again by assigning the pitrzloka, the world of 
the fathers, as the reward of the ignorant; the devaloka, the 
world of the gods, as the reward of the enlightened, provided that 
from the world of the gods they pass on to the knowledge of the 
Highest Self or Brahman. 

The third verse contains the strongest confirmation of Mahi- 
dhara’s view. Here it is laid down distinctly that he only who 
knows both together, both what is called ignorance and what is 
called knowledge, can be saved, because by good works he over- 
comes death, here explained by natural works, and by knowledge 
he obtains the Immortal, here explained by oneness with the gods, 
the last step that leads on to oneness with Brahman. 

Uva/a, who takes the same view of these verses, explains at once, 
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and even more boldly than Mahidhara’, vidya, or knowledge, by 
brahmavigfiana, knowledge of Brahman, which by itself, and if not 
preceded by works, leads to even greater darkness than what is 
called ignorance, i.e. sacrifice and orthodoxy without knowledge. 

The three corresponding verses, treating of sambhfiti and asam- 
bh&ti instead of vidya and avidy4, stand first in the Vagasaneyi- 
samhita. 'They must necessarily be explained in accordance with 
our explanation of the former verses, i.e. sambhfiti must correspond 
to vidya, it must be meant for the true cause, i.e. for Brahman, 
while asambhfiti must correspond with avidya, as a name of what 
is not real, but phenomenal only and perishable. 

Mahidhara thinks that these verses refer to the Bauddhas, which 
can hardly be admitted, unless we take Buddhist in a very general 
sense. Uvasa puts the Lokayatas in their place*. It is curious 
also to observe that Mahidhara, following Uvaésa, explains 
asambhiiti at first by the denial of the resurrection of the body, 
while he takes sambhiiti rightly for Brahman. I have chiefly fol- 
lowed Uvasa’s commentary, except in his first explanation of 
asambhiti, resurrection *. In what follows Uvafa explains sam- 
bhati rightly by the only cause of the origin of the whole world, 
i.e. Brahman‘, while he takes vinasa, destruction, as a name of 
the perishable body °. 

Sankara sees much more in these three verses than Uva/a. He 
takes asambhiiti as a name of Prakr‘ti, the undeveloped cause, sam- 
bhfiti as a name of the phenomenal Brahman or Hiramzyagarbima. 
From a worship of the latter a man obtains supernatural powers, 
from devotion to the former, absorption in Prakrvti. 

Mahidhara also takes a similar view, and he allows, like Sankara, 
another reading, viz. sambhiitim avinasam ka, and avinasena mrz- 
tyum tirtva. In this case the sense would be: ‘He who knows 
the worship both of the developed and the undeveloped, overcomes 


* Mahidhara decides in the end that vidya and amritam must 
here be taken in a limited or relative sense, tasmad vidyopasana- 
mritam kdpekshikam iti dik, and so agrees on the whole with 
Sankara, pp. 25-27. 

* Shad anush/ubhaf, lokayatikaZ prastQyante yeshdm etad 
darsanam. ; 

* Mritasya satah punaZ sambhavo nAsti, atah sariragrahawAd 
asmakam muktir eva. 

* Samastasya gagatak sambhavaikahetu brahma. 

> Vinasam vinasi ka vapuh sariram. 
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death, i.e. such evil as sin, passion, &c., through worship of the 
undeveloped, while he obtains through worship of the developed, 
i.e. of Hirazyagarbha, immortality, absorption in Prakriti’ 

All these forced explanations to which the commentators have 
recourse, arise from the shifting views held by various authorities 
with regard to the value of works. Our Upanishad seems to 
me to propound the doctrine that works, though in themselves 
useless, or even mischievous, if performed with a view to any 
present or future rewards, are necessary as a preparatory discipline. 
This is or was for a long time the orthodox view. Each man was 
required to pass through the Asramas, or stages of student and 
householder, before he was admitted to the freedom of a SannyAsin. 
As on a ladder, no step was to be skipped. Those who attempted 
to do so, were considered to have broken the old law, and in some 
respects they may indeed be looked upon as the true precursors 
of the Buddhists. 

Nevertheless the opposite doctrine, that a man whose mind had 
become enlightened, might at once drop the fetters of the law, 
without performing all the tedious duties of student and house- 
holder, had strong supporters too among orthodox philosophers. 
Cases of such rapid conversion occur in the ancient traditions, and 
Badarayava himself was obliged to admit the possibility of freedom 
and salvation without works, though maintaining the superiority of 
the usual course, which led on gradually from works to enlighten- 
ment and salvation’, It was from an unwillingness to assent to 
the decided teaching of the {s4-upanishad that Sankara attempted 
to explain vidya, knowledge, in a limited sense, as knowledge of the 
gods, and not yet knowledge of Brahman. He would not admit 
that knowledge without works could lead to darkness, and even to 
greater darkness than works without knowledge. Our Upanishad 
seems to-have-dreaded libertinism, knowledge without works, more 
even than ritualism, works without knowledge, and its true object was 
to show that orthodoxy and sacrifice, though useless in themselves, 
must always form the preparation for higher enlightenment. 

~ How misleading Sankara’s explanation may prove, we can see 
from the translation of this Upanishad by Rammohun Roy. He 
followed Sankara implicitly, and this is the sense which he drew 
from the text :— 

‘9. Those observers of religious rites that perform only the 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, 


1 Vedanta-sitras III, 4, 36-39. 
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to men, and to other creatures, without regarding the worship of 
celestial gods, shall enter into the dark region: and those practisers 
of religious ceremonies who habitually worship the celestial gods 
only, disregarding the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to 
sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, shall enter into 
a region still darker than the former. 

‘ro. It is said that adoration of the celestial gods produces one 
consequence ; and that the performance of the worship of sacred 
fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other 
creatures, produce another: thus have we heard from learned men, 
who have distinctly explained the subject to us. 

‘rr. Of those observers of ceremonies whosoever, knowing that 
adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacred 
fire, and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other 
creatures, should be observed alike by the same individual, per- 
forms them both, will, by means of the latter, surmount the 
obstacles presented by natural temptations, and will attain the state 
of the celestial gods through the practice of the former. 

‘12. Those observers of religious rites who worship Prakrti 
alone (Prakrzti or nature, who, though insensible, influenced by the 
Supreme Spirit, operates throughout the universe) shall enter into the 
dark region: and those practisers of religious ceremonies that are 
devoted to worship solely the prior operating sensitive particle, 
allegorically called Brahma, shall enter into a region much more 
dark than the former. 

‘13. It is said that one consequence may be attained by the 
worship of Brahma, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. 
Thus have we heard from learned men, who have distinctly ex- 
plained the subject to us. 

‘14. Of those observers of ceremonies, whatever person, know- 
ing that the adoration of Prakrzti and that of Brahma should be 
together observed by the same individual, performs them both, 
will by means of the latter overcome indigence, and will attain the 
state of Prakrvti, through the practice of the former.’ 
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The more difficult books are indicated by an asterisk (*) 


Books Explaining Science 


THE STRANGE STORY OF THE QUANTUM, AN ACCOUNT FOR THE GENERAL READER OF THE 
GROWTH OF IDEAS UNDERLYING OUR PRESENT ATOMIC KNOWLEDGE, B. Hoffmann. Presents 
lucidly and expertly, with barest amount of mathematics, the problems and theories which 
led to modern quantum physics. Dr. Hoffmann begins with the closing years of the 19th 
century, when certain trifling discrepancies were noticed, and with illuminating analogies and 
examples takes you through the brilliant concepts of Planck, Einstein, Pauli, Broglie, Bohr, 
Schroedinger, Heisenberg, Dirac, Sommerfeld, Feynman, etc. This edition includes a new, 
long postscript carrying the story through 1958. ‘‘Of the books attempting an account of the 
history and contents of our modern atomic physics which have come to my attention, this is 
the best,’’ H. Margenau, Yale University, in ‘American Journal of Physics.’’ 32 tables and line 
illustrations. Index. 275pp. 5% x 8. T518 Paperbound $1.45 


*THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN, A. d’Abro. A detailed 
account of the evolution of classical physics into modern relativistic theory and the concom- 
mitant changes in scientific methodology. The breakdown of classical physics in the face of 
non-Euclidean geometry and the electromagnetic equations is carefully discussed and then an 
exhaustive analysis of Einstein’s special and general theories of relativity and their implica- 
tions is given. Newton, Riemann, Weyl, Lorentz, Planck, Maxwell, and many others are con- 
sidered. A non-technical explanation of space, time, electromagnetic waves, etc. as understood 
today. ‘‘Model of semi-popular exposition,’’ NEW REPUBLIC. 21 diagrams. 482pp. 5% x 8. 

T2 Paperbound $2.00 


*THE RISE OF THE NEW PHYSICS (formerly THE DECLINE OF MECHANISM), A. d’Abro. This 
authoritative and comprehensive 2 volume exposition is unique in scientific publishing. 
Written for intelligent readers not familiar with higher mathematics, it is the only thorough 
explanation in non-technical language of modern mathematical-physical theory. Combining 
both history and exposition, it ranges from classical Newtonian concepts up through the 
electronic theories of Dirac and Heisenberg, the statistical mechanics of Fermi, and Einstein's 
relativity theories. ‘‘A must for anyone doing serious study in the physical sciences,’’ THE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 97 illustrations. 991pp. 2 volumes. T3 Vol. 1, Paperbound $2.00 

T4 Vol. 2, Paperbound $2.00 


THE STORY OF X-RAYS FROM RONTGEN TO ISOTOPES, A. R. Bleich, M.D. This book, by a mem- 
ber of the American College of Radiology, gives the scientific explanation of x-rays, their 
applications in medicine, industry and art, and their danger (and that of atmospheric radia- 
tion) to the individual and the species. You learn how radiation therapy is applied against 
cancer, how x-rays diagnose heart disease and other ailments, how they are used to examine 
mummies for information on diseases of early societies, and industrial materials for hidden 
weaknesses. 54 illustrations show x-rays of flowers, bones, stomach, gears with flaws, etc. 
1st publication. Index. xix + 186pp. 5% x 8. 1622 Paperbound $1.35 


SPINNING TOPS AND GYROSCOPIC MOTION, John Perry. A classic elementary text of the 
dynamics of rotation — tte behavior and use of rotating bodies such as gyroscopes and tops. 
In simple, everyday English you are shown how quasi-rigidity is induced in discs of paper, 
smoke rings, chains, etc., by rapid motions; why a gyrostat falls and why a top rises: 
precession; how the earth’s motion affects climate; and many other phenomena. Appendix on 
practical use of gyroscopes. 62 figures. 128pp. 538 x 8. T416 Paperbound $1.00 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE, 0. Lodge. An authoritative, yet elementary history of science by a 
leading scientist and expositor. Concentrating on individuals—Copernicus, Brahe, Kepler, 
Galileo, Descartes, Newton, Laplace, Herschel, Lord Kelvin, and other scientists—the author 
presents their discoveries in historical order, adding biographical material on each man and 
full, specific explanations of their achievements. The full, clear discussion of the accomplish- 
ments of post-Newtonian astronomers are features seldom found in other books on the subject. 
Index. 120 illustrations. xv + 404pp. 53@ x 8. 1716 Paperbound $1.50 


BRIDGES AND THEIR BUILDERS, D. B. Steinman & S. R. Watson. Engineers, historians, and 
every person who has ever been fascinated by great spans will find this book an endless 
source of information and interest. Greek and Roman structures, Medieval bridges, modern 
classics such as the Brooklyn Bridge, and the latest developments in the science are retold 
by one of the world’s leading authorities on bridge design and construction. BRIDGES AND 
THEIR BUILDERS is the only comprehensive and accurate semi-popular history of these im- 
portant measures of progress in print. New, greatly revised, enlarged edition. 23 photos; 26 
line-drawings. Index. xvii + 401pp. 536 x 8. T1431 Paperbound $2.00 


FAMOUS BRIDGES OF THE WORLD, D. B. Steinman. An up-to-the-minute new edition of a book 
that explains the fascinating drama of how the world’s great bridges came to be built. The 
author, designer of the famed Mackinac bridge, discusses bridges from all periods and all parts 
of the world, explaining their various types of construction, and describing the problems their 
builders faced. Although primarily for youngsters, this cannot fail to interest readers of all 
ages. 48 illustrations in the text. 23 photographs. 99pp. 6Ye x 91/4. 1161 Paperbound $1.00 
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THE UNIVERSE OF LIGHT, W. Bragg. Sir William Bragg, Nobel laureate and great modern physi- 
cist, is also well known for his powers of clear exposition. Here he analyzes all aspects of 
light for the layman: lenses, reflection, refraction, the optics of vision, x-rays, the photo- 
electric effect, etc. He tells you what causes the color of spectra, rainbows, and soap bubbles, 
how magic mirrors work, and much more. Dozens of simple experiments are described. Preface. 
Index. 199 line drawings and photographs, including 2 full-page color plates. x + 283pp. 
53@.x 8. 1538 Paperbound $1.85 
SCIENCE, THEORY AND MAN, Erwin Schrodinger. This is a complete and unabridged reissue of 
SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN TEMPERAMENT plus an additional essay: ‘‘What Is an Elementary 
Particle?”” Nobel Laureate Schrédinger discusses such topics as nature of scientific method, 
te nature of science, chance and determinism, science and society, conceptual models for 
physical entities, elementary particles and wave mechanics. Presentation is popular and may 
be followed by most people with little or no scientific training. ‘Fine practical preparation 
for a time when laws of nature, human institutions . . . are undergoing a critical examination 
without parallel,’’ Waldemar Kaempffert, N. Y. TIMES. 192pp. 536 x 8. 

7428 Paperbound $1.35 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, A TREATISE ON LOGIC AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD, W. Stanley 
Jevons. Treating such topics as Inductive and Deductive Logic, the Theory of Number, 
Probability, and the Limits of Scientific Method, this milestone in the development of 
symbolic logic remains a stimulating contribution to the investigation of inferential validity 
in the natural and social sciences. It significantly advances Boole’s logic,.and describes a 
machine which is a foundation of modern electronic calculators. In his introduction, Ernest 
Nagel of Columbia University says, ‘‘Jevons) . . . continues to be of interest as an attempt 
to articulate the logic of scientific inquiry.’’ Index. liii + 786pp. 53% x 8. 

S446 Paperbound $2.98 


THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE, Max Born. A remarkably lucid account by a Nobel Laureate of recent 
theories of wave mechanics, behavior of gases, electrons and ions, waves and particles, 
electronic structure of the atom, nuclear physics, and similar topics. ‘‘Much more thorough 
and deeper than most attempts . . . easy and delightful,’’” CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 
Special feature 7 animated sequences of 60 figures each showing such phenomena as gas 
molecules in motion, the scattering of alpha particles, etc. 11 full-page plates of photographs. 
Total of nearly 600 illustrations. 351pp. 61% x 914. T412 Paperbound $2.00 


SPACE AND TIME, E. Borel. Written by a versatile mathematician of world renown with his 
customary lucidity and precision, this introduction to relativity for the layman presents scores 
of examples, analogies, and illustrations that open up new ways of thinking about space and 
time. It covers abstract geometry and geographical maps, continuity and topology, the propa- 
gation of light, the special theory of relativity, the general theory of relativity, theoretical 
researches, and much more. Mathematical notes. 2 Indexes. 4 Appendices. 15 figures. 
xvi + 243pp. 53% x 8. 7592 Paperbound $1.45 


FREE! All you do is ask for it! 


A DOVER SCIENCE SAMPLER, edited by George Barkin. A collection of brief, 
non-technical passages from 44 Dover Books Explaining Science, for the enjoy- 
ment of the science-minded browser. Includes work of Bertrand Russell, Poin- 
caré, Laplace, Max Born, Galileo, Newton; material on physics, mathematics, 
metallurgy, anatomy, astronomy, chemistry, etc. You will be fascinated by 
Martin Gardner’s analysis of the sincere pseudo-scientist, Moritz’s account of 
Newton’s absentmindedness, Bernard's examples of human vivisection, etc. 
Illustrations from the Diderot Pictorial Encyclopedia and De Re Metallica. 
64 pages. FREE 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES, W. K. Clifford. For 70 years a guide to the basic 
concepts of scientific and mathematical thought. Acclaimed by scientists and laymen alike, 
it offers a wonderful insight into concepts such as the extension of meaning of symbols, 
characteristics of surface boundaries, properties of plane figures, measurement of quantities, 
vectors, the nature of position, bending of space, motion, mass and force, and many others. 
Prefaces by Bertrand Russel! and Karl Pearson. Critical introduction by James Newman. 130 
figures. 249pp. 5% x 8. T61 Paperbound $1.60 
CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS, Sir William Bragg. The Nobel Laureate physicist in his 
Royal Institute Christmas Lectures explains such diverse phenomena as the formation of 
crystals, how uranium is transmuted to lead, the way X-rays work, why a spinning ball travels 
in a curved path, the .eason why bubbles buunce fre™ ~°ch other, and many other scientific 
topics that are seldom explained in simple terms. No scientific background is required—it is 
easy enough so that any intelligent adult or youngster can understand it. Unabridged. 32pp. of 
photos; 57 figures. xii + 232pp. 5% x 8. T31 Paperbound $1.35 
SATELLITES AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, D. King-Hele. An up-to-the-minute non-technical ac- 
count of the manmade satellites and the discoveries they have yielded up to the spring of 
1959. Brings together information hitherto published only in hard-to-get scientific journals. In- 
cludes the life history of a typical satellite, methods of tracking, new information on the 
shape of the earth, zones of radiation, etc. Over 60 diagrams and 6 photographs. Mathemati- 
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HOW TO MAKE A TELESCOPE, J. Texereau. Build your own telescope for 1/10th the retail price! 
Best self-instruction text available tells you how to construct an 8” Newtonian-type reflecting 
telescope, f/6 or f/8, with an altazimuth Couder mounting. Detailed, easy-to-follow text ex- 
plains every operation and piece of equipment—covering every possible contingency; tells how 
to take photographs through the iplosoons: Fores py André. ett ba beast and 38 
hs. Bibliography. Sources of Supplies listing. Index. xili pp. 64% x 10. 
een peel oe : T464 Clothbound $4.00 


AN ELEMENTARY SURVEY OF CELESTIAL MECHANICS, Y. Ryabov. Elementary exposition of 
gravitational theory and celestial mechanics. Historical introduction and coverage of basic 
principles, including: the ecliptic, the orbital plane, the 2- and 3-body problems, the dis- 
covery of Neptune, planetary rotation, the length of the day, the shapes of galaxies, satellites 
(detailed treatment of Sputnik |), etc. First American reprinting of successful Russian popular 
exposition. Follow actual methods of astrophysicists with only high school math! Appendix. 
58 figures. 165pp. 5% x 8. 1756 Paperbound $1.25 


OUT OF THE SKY: AN INTRODUCTION TO METEORITICS, H. H. Nininger. A non-technical yet com- 
prehensive introduction to the young science of meteoritics: all aspects of the arrival of cos- 
mic matter on our planet from outer space and, the reaction and alteration of this matter in 
the terrestrial environment. Essential facts and major theories presented by one of the world’s 
leading experts. Covers ancient reports of meteors; modern systematic investigations; fireball 
clusters; meteorite showers; tektites; planetoidal encounters; etc. 52 full-page plates with 
over 175 photographs. 22 figures. Bibliography and references. Index. vili + 336pp. 5¥% x 8. 

T519 Paperbound $1.85 


MATTER AND LIGHT, THE NEW PHYSICS, Louis de Broglie. Non-technical explanations by a Nobel 
Laureate of electro-magnetic theory, relativity, matter, light and radiation, wave mechanics, 
quantum physics, philosophy of science, and similar topics. This is one of the simplest yet 
most accurate introductions to the work of men like Planck, Einstein, Bohr, and others. Only 
2 of the 21 chapters require.a knowledge of mathematics. 300pp. 538 x 8. 

T35 Paperbound $1.60 


FROM EUCLID TO EDDINGTON: A STUDY OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD, Sir 
Edmund Whittaker. A foremost British scientist traces the development of theories of natural 
philosophy from the western rediscovery of Euclid to Eddington, Einstein, Dirac, etc. The 
inadequacy of classical physics is contrasted with present day attempts to understand the 
physical world through relativity, non-Euclidean geometry, space curvature, wave mechanics, 
etc. 5 major divisions of examination: Space; Time and Movement; the Concepts of Classical 
Physics; the Concepts of Quantum Mechanics; the Eddington Universe. 212pp. 53% x 8. 
T491 Paperbound $1.35 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT AND COLOUR IN THE OPEN AIR, M. Minnaert. Why are shadows some- 
times blue, sometimes green, or other colors depending on the light and surroundings? What 
causes mirages? Why do multiple suns and moons appear in the sky? Professor Minnaert 
explains these unusual phenomena and hundreds of others in simple, easy-to-understand terms 
based on optical laws and the properties of light and color. No mathematics is required but 
artists, scientists, students, and everyone fascinated by these ‘‘tricks’’ of nature will find 
thousands of useful and amazing pieces of information. Hundreds of observational experiments 
are suggested which require no special equipment. 200 illustrations; 42 photos. xvi + 362pp. 
53 x 8. T7196 Paperbound $1.95 


GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, W. M. Davis. Modern geography and geomorphology rests on the 
fundamental work of this scientist. His new concepts of earth processes revolutionized science 
and his broad interpretation of the scope of geography created a deeper understanding of 
the interrelation of the landscape and the forces that mold it. This first inexpensive un- 
abridged edition covers theory of geography, methods of advanced geographic teaching, 
descriptions of geographic areas, analyses of land-shaping processes, and much besides. Not 
only a factual and historical classic, it is still widely read for its reflections of modern 
scientific thought. Introduction. 130 figures. Index. vi + 777pp. 53% x 8. 

$383 Paperbound $2.95 


GREAT IDEAS OF MODERN MATHEMATICS: THEIR NATURE AND USE, Jagjit Singh. Reader with 
only high school math will understand main mathematical ideas of modern physics, astronomy, 
genetics, psychology, evolution, etc. better than many who use them as tools, but compre- 
hend little of their basic structure. Author uses his wide knowledge of non-mathematical 
fields in brilliant exposition of differential equations, matrices, group theory, logic, statistics, 
problems of mathematical foundations, imaginary numbers, vectors, etc. Original publication. 
2 appendixes. 2 indexes. 65 illustr. 322pp. 53% x 8. $587 Paperbound $1.55 


*MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, 0. G. Sutton. Everyone with a command of high cshool algebra will 
find this book one of the finest possible introductions to the application of mathematics to 
physical theory. Ballistics, numerical analysis, waves and wavelike phenomena, Fourier series, 
group concepts, fluid flow and aerodynamics, statistical measures, and meteorology are dis- 
cussed with unusual clarity. Some calculus and differential equations theory is developed by 
the author for the reader’s help in the more difficult sections. 88 figures. Index. viii + 236pp. 
5% Xx 8. T440 Clothbound $3.50 
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HOW DO YOU USE A SLIDE RULE? by A. A. Merrill. A step-by-step explanation of the slide rule 
that presents the fundamental rules clearly enough for the non-mathematician to understand. 
Unlike most instruction manuals, this work concentrates on the two most important operations: 
multiplication and division. 10 easy lessons, each with a clear drawing, for the reader who has 
difficulty following other expositions. 1st publication. Index. 2 Appendices. 10 illustrations. 78 
problems, all with answers. vi + 36 pp. 6% x 914. T62 Paperbound 60¢ 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN. A. A. Klaf. Not an ordinary textbook but a unique 
refresher for engineers, technicians, and students. An examination of the most important 
aspects of differential and integral calculus by means of 756 key questions. Part | covers 
simple differential calculus: constants, variables, functions, increments, derivatives, loga- 
rithms, curvature, etc. Part || treats fundamental concepts of integration: inspection, substi- 
tution, transformation, reduction, areas and volumes, mean value, successive and partial 
integration, double and triple integration. STRESSES PRACTICAL ASPECTS! A 50 page section 
gives applications to civil and nautical engineering, electricity, stress and strain, elasticity, 
industrial engineering, and similar fields. 756 questions answered. 556 problems; solutions to 
odd numbers. 36 pages of constants, formulae. Index. v + 431pp. 53 x 8. 


T7370 Paperbound $2.00 


TRIGONOMETRY REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Klaf. A modern question and answer 
text on plane and spherical trigonometry. Part | covers plane trigonometry: angles, quadrants, 
trigonometrical functions, graphical representation, interpolation, equations, logarithms, solu- 


tion of triangles, slide rules, etc. Part II discusses applications to navigation, surveying, 
elasticity, architecture, and engineering. Small angles, periodic functions, vectors, polar 
coordinates, De Moivre’s theorem, fully covered. Part II1 is devoted to spherical trigonometry 


and the solution Of spherical triangles, with applications to terrestrial and astronomical 
problems. Special time-savers for numerical calculation. 913 questions answered for you! 1738 
problems; answers to odd numbers. 494 figures. 14 pages of functions, formulae. Index. x + 
629pp. 5368 x 8. T371 Paperbound $2.00 


*HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, J. W. Mellor. Not ab- 
stract, but practical, drawing its problems from familiar laboratory material, this book covers 
theory and application of differential calculus, analytic geometry, functions with singularities, 
integral calulus, infinite series, solution of numerical equations, differential equations, 
Fourier’s theorem and extensions, probability and the theory of errors, calulus of variations, 
determinants, etc. ‘‘If the reader is not familiar with this book, it will repay him to examine 
it,” CHEM. & ENGINEERING NEWS. 800 problems. 189 figures. 2 appendices; 30 tables of 
integrals, probability functions, etc. Bibliography. xxi + 64lpp. 53% x 8. 

$193 Paperbound $2.00 


*GEOMETRY OF FOUR DIMENSIONS, H. P. Manning. Unique in English as a clear concise intro- 
duction to this fascinating subject. Treatment is primarily synthetic and Euclidean, although 
hyperplanes and hyperspheres at infinity are considered by non-Euclidean forms. Historical 
introduction and foundations of 4-dimensional geometry; perpendicularity; simple angles; 
angles of planes; higher order; symmetry; order, motion; hyperpyramids, hypercones, hyper- 
spheres; figures with parallel elements; volume, hypervolume in space; regular polyhedroids. 
Glossary of terms. 74 illustrations. ix + 348pp. 5% x 8. $182 Paperbound $1.95 


*INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC AND ITS APPLICATIONS, Rudolph Carnap. One of the 
clearest, most comprehensive, and rigorous introductions to modern symbolic logic, by per- 
haps its greatest living master. Not merely elementary theory, but demonstrated applications 
in mathematics, physics, and biology. Symbolic languages of various degrees of complexity 
are analyzed, and one constructed. ‘‘A creation of the rank of a masterpiece,”’ Zentralblatt 
Fiir Mathematik und Ihre Grenzgebiete. Over 300 exercises. 5 figures. Bibliography. Index. 
xvi + 241pp. 5% x 8. S453 Paperbound $1.85 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUICKLY, H. Sticker. A tried and true method for increasing your ‘‘num- 
ber sense’’ — the ability to see relationships between numbers and groups of numbers. Addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division, fractions, and other topics are treated through 
techniques not generally taught in schools: left to right multiplication, division by inspection, 
etc. This is not a collection of tricks which work only on special numbers, but a detailed 
well-planned course, consisting of over 9,000 problems that you can work in spare moments. 
It is excellent for anyone who is inconveniencad by slow computational skills. 5 or 10 
minutes of this book daily will double or triple your calculation speed. 9,000 problems, 
answers. 256pp. 5% x 8. 7295 Paperbound $1.00 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE, Martin Gardner. Formerly entitled IN THE 
NAME OF SCIENCE, this is the standard account of various cults, quack systems, and delusions 
which have masqueraded as science: hollow earth fanatics, Reich and orgone sex energy, 
dianetics, Atlantis, multiple moons, Forteanism, flying saucers, medical fallacies like iridiag- 
nosis, zone therapy, etc. A new chapter has been added on Bridey Murphy, psionics, and other 
recent manifestations in this field. This is a fair reasoned appraisal of eccentric theory which 
provides excellent innoculation against cleverly masked nonsense. ‘‘Should be read by every- 
one, scientist and non-scientist alike,’ R. T. Birge, Prof. Emeritus of Physics, Univ. of 


i ia; ident erican Physical Society. Index. x + 365pp. 5% x 8. 
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Philosophy, Religion 


GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY, C. E. M. Joad. A modern classic which examines many crucial prob- 
lems which man has pondered through the ages: Does free will exist? Is there plan in the 
universe? How do we know and validate our knowledge? Such opposed solutions as subjective 
idealism and realism, chance and teleology, vitalism and logical positivism, are evaluated 
and the contributions of the great philosophers from the Greeks to moderns like Russell, 
Whitehead, and others, are considered in the context of each problem. ‘‘The finest intro- 
duction,’? BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. Index. Classified bibliography. 592pp. 5% x 8. 

7297 Paperbound $2.00 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, W. Windelband. One of the clearest, most accurate com- 
prehensive surveys of Greek and Roman philosophy. Discusses ancient philosophy in general, 
intellectual life in Greece in the 7th and 6th centuries B.C., Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus, the Eleatics, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, the Pythagoreans, the Sophists, 
Socrates, Democritus (20 pages), Plato (50 pages), Aristotle (70 pages), the Peripatetics, 
Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics, Neo-platonists, Christian Apologists, etc. 2nd German edition 
translated by H. E. Cushman. xv + 393pp. 53% x 8. 1357 Paperbound $1.75 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL THOUGHT AND LEARNING, R. L. Poole. Basic 
analysis of the thought and lives of the leading philosophers and ecclesiastics from the 
8th to the 14th century—Abailard, Ockham, Wycliffe, Marsiglio of Padua, and many other great 
thinkers who carried the torch of Western culture and learning through the ‘‘Dark Ages’’: 
political, religious, and metaphysical views. Long a standard work for scholars and one of 
the best introductions to medieval thought for beginners. Index. 10 Appendices. xiii + 32/7pp. 
53% Xx 8. T7674 Paperbound $1.85 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES, M. de Wulf. This semi-popular survey 
covers aspects of medieval intellectual life such as religion, philosophy, science, the arts, 
etc. It also covers feudalism vs. Catholicism, rise of the universities, mendicant orders, 
monastic centers, and similar topics. Unabridged. Bibliography. Index. viii + 320pp. 53 x 8. 

T284 Paperbound $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY, Prof. M. de Wulf. Formerly entitled SCHO- 
LASTICISM OLD AND NEW, this volume examines the central scholastic tradition from St. 
Anselm, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, up to Suarez in the 17th century. The relation of 
scholasticism to ancient and medieval philosophy and science in general is clear and easily 
followed. The second part of the book considers the modern revival of scholasticism, the 
Louvain position, relations with Kantianism and Positivism. Unabridged. xvi + 271pp. 53 x 8. 

T296 Clothbound $3.50 

T283 Paperbound $1.75 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY, H. HOffding. An exceptionally clear and detailed coverage 
of western philosophy from the Renaissance to the end of the 19th century. Major and minor 
men such as Pomponazzi, Bodin, Boehme, Telesius, Bruno, Copernicus, da Vinci, Kepler, 
Galileo, Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Wolff, Locke, Newton, Berkeley, Hume, 
Erasmus, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Lessing, Kant, Herder, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, Mill, Darwin, Spencer, Hartmann, Lange, and many others, are 
discussed in terms of theory of knowledge, logic, cosmology, and psychology. Index. 2 volumes, 
total of 1159pp. 5% x 8. T117 Vol. 1, Paperbound $2.00 

T118 Vol. 2, Paperbound $2.00 


ARISTOTLE, A. E. Taylor. A brilliant, searching non-technical account of Aristotle and his 
thought written by a foremost Platonist. It covers the life and works of Aristotle; classifica- 
tion of the sciences; logic; first philosophy; matter and form; causes; motion and eternity; 
God; physics; metaphysics; and similar topics. Bibliography. New Index compiled for this 
edition. 128pp. 5% x 8. 7280 Paperbound $1.00 


THE SYSTEM OF THOMAS AQUINAS, M. de Wulf. Leading Neo-Thomist, one of founders of 
University of Louvain, gives concise exposition to central doctrines of Aquinas, as a means 
toward determining his value to modern philosophy. religion. Formerly ‘‘Medieval Philosophy 
Illustrated from the System of Thomas Aquinas.’’ Trans. by E. Messenger. Introduction. 
151pp. 5% x 8. T568 Paperbound $1.25 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DESCARTES. The definitive English edition of all the major 
philosophical works and letters of René Descartes. All of his revolutionary insights, from his 
famous ‘‘Cogito ergo sum’’ to his detailed account of contemporary science and his astonish- 
ingly fruitful concept that all phenomena of the universe (except mind) could be reduced to 
clear laws by the use of mathematics. An ‘excellent source for the thought of men like 
Hobbes, Arnauld, Gassendi, etc., who were Descarte’s contemporaries. Translated by E. S. 
Haldane and G. Ross. Introductory notes. Index. Total of 842pp. 53% x 8. 

T71 Vol. 1, Paperbound $2.00 

T72 Vol. 2, Paperbound $2.00 
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THE CHIEF WORKS OF SPINOZA. An unabridged reprint of the famous Bohn edition containing 
all of Spinoza’s most important works: Vol. |; The Theologico-Political Treatise and the 
Political Treatise. Vol. Il: On The Improvement Of Understanding, The Ethics, Selected Letters. 
Profound and enduring ideas on God, the universe, pantheism, society, religion, the state, 
democracy, the mind, emotions, freedom and the nature of man, which influenced Goethe, 
Hegel, Schelling, Coleridge, Whitehead, and many others. Introduction. 2 volumes. 826pp. 
53g x 8. T249 Vol. |, Paperbound $1.50 

T7250 Vol. Il, Paperbound $1.50 


LEIBNIZ, H. W. Carr. Most stimulating middle-level coverage of basic philosophical thought 
of Leibniz. Easily understood discussion, analysis of major works: “Theodicy,’’ ‘Principles of 
Nature and Grace,’’ Monadology’”’; Leibniz’s influence; intellectual growth; correspondence; 
disputes with Bayle, Malebranche, Newton; importance of his thought today, with reinterpre- 
tation in modern terminology. ‘‘Power and mastery,’ London Times. Bibliography. Index. 
226pp. 5% x 8. T624 Paperbound $1.35 


AN ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, John Locke. Edited by A. C. Fraser. Un- 

abridged reprinting of definitive edition; only complete edition of ‘‘Essay’’ in print. Marginal 

analyses of almost every paragraph; hundreds of footnotes; authoritative 140-page biographical, 
critical, historical prolegomena. Indexes. 1170pp. 536 x 8. 

T530 Vol. 1 (Books 1, 2) Paperbound $2.25 

T531 Vol. 2 (Books 3, 4) Paperbound $2.25 

2 volume set $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, G. W. F. Hegel. One of the great classics of western thought 
which reveals Hegel’s basic principle: that history is not chance but a rational process, the 
realization of the Spirit of Freedom. Ranges from the oriental cultures of subjective thought 
to the classical subjective cultures, to the modern absolute synthesis where spiritual and 
secular may be reconciled. Translation and introduction by J. Sibree. Introduction by C. Hegel. 
Special introduction for this edition by Prof. Carl Friedrich. xxxix + 447pp. 53% x 8. 

7112 Paperbound $1.85 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL, W. T. Stace. The first detailed analysis of Hegel’s thought in 
English, this is especially valuable since so many of Hegel’s works are out of print. Dr. 
Stace examines Hegel’s debt to Greek idealists and the 18th century and then proceeds to a 
careful description and analysis of Hegel’s first principles, categories, reason, dialectic 
method, his jogic, philosophy of nature and spirit, etc. Index. Special 14 x 20 chart of 
Hegelian system. x + 526pp. 5% x 8. 7254 Paperbound $2.00 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE and HUMAN IMMORTALITY, W. James. Two complete books bound as 
one. THE WILL TO BELIEVE discusses the interrelations of belief, will, and intellect in man; 
chance vs. determinism, free will vs. determinism, free will vs. fate, pluralism vs. monism; 
the philosophies of Hegel and Spencer, and more. HUMAN IMMORTALITY examines the question 
of survival after death and develops an unusual and powerful argument for immortality. Two 
prefaces. Index. Total of 429pp. 538 x 8. 

T291 Paperbound $1.65 


THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL, Josiah Royce. Only major effort by an American philosopher 
to interpret nature of things in systematic, comprehensive manner. Royce’s formulation of 
an absolute voluntarism remains one of the original and profound solutions to the problems 
involved. Part one, 4 Historical Conceptions of Being, inquires into first principles, true 
meaning and place of individuality. Part two, Nature, Man, and the Moral Order, is application 
of first principles to problems concerning religion, evil, moral order. Introduction by J. E. 
Smith, Yale Univ. Index. 1070pp. 5% x 8. T561 Vol. 1 Paperbound $2.25 
T562 Vol. 2 Paperbound $2.25 

the set $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF PEIRCE, edited by J. Buchler. This book (formerly THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF PEIRCE) is a carefully integrated exposition of Peirce’s complete system com- 
posed of selections from his own work. Symbolic logic, scientific method, theory of signs, 
pragmatism, epistemology, chance, cosmology, ethics, and many other topics are treated by 
one of the greatest philosophers of modern times. This is the only inexpensive compilation 
of his key ideas. xvi + 386pp. 5% x 8. T1217 Paperbound $1.95 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, John Dewey. An enlarged, revised edition of the Paul Carus 
lectures which Dewey delivered in 1925. It covers Dewey’s basic formulation of the problem 
of knowledge, with a full discussion of other systems, and a detailing of his own concepts 
of the relationship of external world, mind, and knowledge. Starts with a thorough examina- 
tion of the philosophical method; examines the interrelationship of experience and nature; 
analyzes experience on basis of empirical naturalism, the formulation of law, role of 
language and social factors in knowledge; etc. Dewey’s treatment of central problems in 
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MIND AND THE WORLD-ORDER, C. 1. Lewis. Building upon the work of Peirce, James, and 
Dewey, Professor Lewis outlines a theory of knowledge in terms of ‘‘conceptual pragmatism.’’ 
Dividing truth into abstract mathematical certainty and empirical truth, the author demon- 
strates that the traditional understanding of the a priori must be abandoned. Detailed 
analyses of philosophy, metaphysics, method, the ‘‘given’’ in experience, knowledge of objects, 
nature of the a priori, experience and order, and many others. Appendices. xiv + 446pp. 
53% xX 8, 7359 Paperbound $1.95 


SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH, G. Santayana. To eliminate difficulties in the traditional 
theory of knowledge, Santayana distinguishes between the independent existence of objects 
and the essence our mind attributes to them. Scepticism is thereby established as a form of 
belief, and animal faith is shown to be a necessary condition of knowledge. Belief, classical 
idealism, intuition, memory, symbols, literary psychology, and much more, discussed with 
unusual clarity and depth. Index. xii + 314pp. 5% x 8. 

7236 Paperbound $1.50 


LANGUAGE AND MYTH, E. Cassirer. Analyzing the non-rational thought processes which go to 
make up culture, Cassirer demonstrates that beneath both language and myth there lies a 
dominant unconscious ‘‘grammar’’ of experience whose categories and canons are not those 
of logical thought. His analyses of seemingly diverse phenomena such as Indian metaphysics, 
the Melanesian ‘‘mana,”’ the Naturphilosophie of Schelling, modern poetry, etc., are profound 
without being pedantic. Introduction and translation by Susanne Langer. Index. x + 103pp. 
53% x 8. T51 Paperbound $1.25 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF RELATIVITY, E. Cassirer. In this double- 
volume, Cassirer develops a philosophy of the exact sciences that is historically sound, philo- 
sophically mature, and scientifically impeccable. Such topics as the concept of number, space 
and geometry, non-Euclidean geometry, traditional logic and scientific method, mechanism and 
motion, energy, relational concepts, degrees of objectivity, the ego, Einstein’s relativity, and 
many others are treated in detail. Authorized translation by W. C. and M. C. Swabey. xii + 
465pp. 5% x 8. T50 Paperbound $2.00 


*THE ANALYSIS OF MATTER, Bertrand Russell. A classic which has retained its importance in 
understanding the relation between modern physical theory and human perception. Logical 
analysis of physics, prerelativity physics, causality, scientific inference, Weyl’s theory, tensors, 
invariants and physical interpretations, periodicity, and much more is treated with Russell's 
usual brilliance. ‘‘Masterly piece of clear thinking and clear writing,’’ NATION AND ATHENAE- 
UM. ‘‘Most thorough treatment of the subject,’ THE NATION. Introduction. Index. 8 figures. 
viii + 408pp. 536 x 8. 7231 Paperbound $1.95 


CONCEPTUAL THINKING (A LOGICAL INQUIRY), S. Korner. Discusses origin, use of general 
concepts on which language is based, and the light they shed on basic philosophical ques- 
tions. Rigorously examines how different concepts are related; how they are linked to experi- 
ence; problems of the field of contact between exact logical, mathematical, and scientific 
concepts, and the inexactness of everyday experience (studied at length). This work elab- 
orates many new approaches to the traditional problems of philosophy—epistemology, value 


theories, metaphysics, aesthetics, morality. ‘Rare originality . . . brings a new rigour into 
philosophical argument,’’ Philosophical Quarterly. New corrected second edition. Index. vii 
+ 30lpp. 5% x 8 T516 Paperbound $1.75 


INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC, S. Langer. No special knowledge of math required — 
probably the clearest book ever written on symbolic logic, suitable for the layman, general 
scientist, and philosopher. You start with simple symbols and advance to a knowledge of 
the Boole-Schroeder and Russell-Whitehead systems. Forms, logical structure, classes, the 
calculus of propositions, logic of the syllogism, etc., are all covered. ‘‘One of the clearest 
and simplest introductions,'’’ MATHEMATICS GAZETTE. Second enlarged, revised edition. 368pp. 
5% x 8. $164 Paperbound $1.75 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC, A. J. Ayer. A clear, careful analysis of the basic ideas of 
Logical Positivism. Building on the work of Schlick, Russell, Carnap, and the Viennese School, 
Mr. Ayer develops a detailec exposition of the nature of philosophy, science, and metaphysics; 
the Self and the World; logic and common sense, and other philosophic concepts. An aid to 
clarity of thought as well as the first full-length development of Logical Positivism in English. 
Introduction by Bertrand Russel!. Index. 160pp. 53% x 8. T10 Paperbound $1.25 


ESSAYS IN EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC, j. Dewey. Based upon the theory that knowledge implies a 
judgment which in turn implies an inquiry, these papers consider the inquiry stage in terms 
of: the relationship of thought and subject matter, antecedents of thought, data and mean- 
ings. 3 papers examine Bertrand Russell’s thought, while 2 others discuss pragmatism and a 
final essay presents a new theory of the logic of values. Index. viii + 444pp. 536 x 8. 
T73 Paperbound $1.95 


TRAGIC SENSE OF LIFE, M. de Unamuno. The acknowledged masterpiece of one of Spain’s 
most influential thinkers. Between the despair at the inevitable death of man and all his 
works and the desire for something better, Unamuno finds that ‘‘saving incertitude’ that 
alone can console us. This dynamic appraisal of man’s faith in God and in himself has been 
called ‘‘a masterpiece’ by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. xxx + 332pp. 5% x 8. 
7257 Paperbound $1.95 
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THE SENSE OF BEAUTY, G. Santayana. A revelation of the beauty of language as well as an im- 
portant philosophic treatise, this work studies the ‘why, when, and how beauty appears, what 
Conditions an object must fulfill to be beautiful, what elements of our nature make us 
sensible of beauty, and what the relation is between the constitution of the object and the 
excitement of our susceptibility.” “It is doubtful if a better treatment of the subject has 
since been published,’’ PEABODY JOURNAL. Index. ix + 275pp. 536 x 8. 

7238 Paperbound $1.00 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS, J. B. Bury. Practically unknown before the Reformation, the idea of 
Progress has since become one of the central concepts of western civilization. Prof. Bury 
analyzes its evolution in the thought of Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, to 
its flowering in all branches of science, religion, philosophy, industry, art, ‘and literature, 
during and following the 16th century. Introduction by Charles Beard. Index. xl + 35/pp. 
53 X 8. T40 Paperbound $1.95 


HISTORY OF DOGMA, A. Harnack. Adolph Harnack, who died in 1930, was perhaps the greatest 
Church historian of all time. In this epoch-making history, which has never been surpassed 
in comprehensiveness and wealth of learning, he traces the development of the authoritative 
Christian doctrinal system from its first crystallization in the 4th century down through the 
Reformation, including also a brief survey of the later developments through the Infallibility 
decree of 1870. He reveals the enormous influence of Greek thought on the early Fathers, 
and discusses such topics as the Apologists, the great councils, Manichaeism, the historical 
position of Augustine, the medieval opposition to indulgences, the rise of Protestantism, the 
relations of Luther’s doctrines with modern tendencies of thought, and much more. ‘‘Monu- 
mental work; still the most valuable history of dogma .. . luminous analysis of the prob- 
lems . . . abounds in suggestion and stimulus and can be neglected by no one who desires 
to understand the history of thought in this most important field,’’ Dutcher’s Guide to Histori- 
cal Literature. Translated by Neil Buchanan. Index. Unabridged reprint in 4 volumes. Vol |: 
Beginnings to the Gnostics and Marcion. Vol II & Ill: 2nd century to the 4th century Fathers. 
Vol IV & V: 4th century Councils to the Carlovingian Renaissance. Vol VI & VII: Period of 
Clugny (c. 1000) to the Reformation, and after. Total of cii + 2407pp. 5% x 8. 
T904 Vol | Paperbound $2.50 
T905 Vol 1! & Ill Paperbound $2.50 
T906 Vol IV & V Paperbound $2.50 
T907 Vol VI & VII Paperbound $2.50 
The set $10.00 


THE GUIDE FOR THE PERPLEXED, Maimonides. One of the great philosophical works of all 
time and a necessity for everyone interested in the philosophy of the Middle Ages in the 
Jewish, Christian, and Moslem traditions. Maimonides develops a common meeting-point for the 
Old Testament and the Aristotelian thought which pervaded the medieval world. His ideas and 
methods predate such scholastics as Aquinas and Scotus and throw light on the entire 
problem of philosophy or science vs. religion. 2nd revised edition. Complete unabridged 
Friedlander translation. 55 page introduction to Maimonides’s life, period, etc., with an 
important summary of the GUIDE. Index. lix + 414pp. 536 x 8. 1351 Paperbound $1.85 


ASTROLOGY AND RELIGION AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, Franz Cumont. How astrololgy 
developed, spread, and took hold of superior intellects, from ancient Babylonia through 
Rome of the fourth century A.D. You see astrology as the base of a learned theology, the 
influence of the Neo-Pythagoreans, forms of oriental mysteries, the devotion of the emperors 
to the sun cult (such as the Sol Invictus of Aurelian), and much more. The second part 
deals with conceptions of the world as formed by astrology, the theology bound up with 
them, and moral and eschatological ideas. Introduction. Index. 128pp. 5% x 8. 

T581 Paperbound $1.35 


AFTER LIFE IN ROMAN PAGANISM, Franz Cumont. Deepest thoughts, beliefs of epoch be- 
tween republican period and fall of Roman paganism. Contemporary settings, hidden lore, 
sources in Greek, Hebrew, Egyptian, prehistoric thought. Secret teachings of mystery 
religions, Hermetic writings, the gnosis, Pythagoreans, Orphism; sacrifices, nether world, 
immortality; Hades, problem of violent death, death of children; reincarnation, ecstacy, 
purification; etc. Introduction. Index. 239pp. 5% x 8. T7573 Paperbound $1.35 


History, Political Science, Americana 


E POLITICAL THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARISTOTLE, E. Barker. One of the clearest and most 
ete expositions of the corpus of Greek political thought. This standard source contains 
exhaustive analyses of the ‘‘Republic’”’ and other Platonic dialogues and Aristotle’s ‘'Politics 
and ‘‘Ethics,’’ and discusses the origin of these ideas in Greece, contributions of other Greek 
theorist$, and modifications of Greek ideas by thinkers from Aquinas to Hegel. ‘‘Must’’ reading 
for anyone interested in the history of Western thought. Index. Chronological Table of Events. 
2 Appendixes. xxiv + 560pp. 5% x 8. 7521 Paperbound $1.85 
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THE ANCIENT GREEK HISTORIANS, J. B. Bury. This well known, easily read work covers the 
entire field of classical historians from the early writers to Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
through Poseidonius and such Romans as Tacitus, Cato, Caesar, Livy. Scores of writers are 
studied biographically, in style, sources, accuracy, structure, historical concepts, and influ- 
ences. Recent discoveries such as the Oxyrhinchus papyri are referred to, as well as such 
great scholars as Nissen, Gomperz, Cornford, etc. ‘‘Totally unblemished by pedantry.” Outlook. 
“The best account in English,’ Dutcher, A Guide to Historical Lit. Bibliography, Index. 
x + 28lpp. 5% x 8. 1397 Paperbound $1.50 


HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE, J. B. Bury. This standard work by the leading 
Byzantine scholar of our time discusses the later Roman and early Byzantine empires from 
395 A.D. through the death of Justinian in 565, in their political, social, cultural, theological, 
and military aspects. Contemporary documents are quoted in full, making this the most 
complete reconstruction of the period and a fit successor to Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall.” 
“Most unlikely that it will ever be superseded,’’ Glanville Downey, Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Lib. Geneological tables. 5 maps. Bibliography. Index. 2 volumes total of 965pp. 5% x 8. 

T7398, 399 Two volume set, Paperbound $4.00 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, E. H. Bunbury. Standard study, in English, of ancient 
geography; never equalled for scope, detail. First full account of history of geography from 
Greeks’ first world picture based on mariners, through Ptolemy. Discusses every important 
map, discovery, figure, travel, expedition, war, conjecture, narrative, bearing on subject. 
Chapters on Homeric geography, Herodotus, Alexander expedition, Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
would stand alone as exhaustive monographs. Includes minor geographers, men not usually 
regarded in this context: Hecataeus, Pytheas, Hipparchus, Artemidorus, Marinus of Tyre, etc. 
Uses information gleaned from military campaigns such as Punic Wars, Hannibal’s passage of 
Alps, campaigns of Lucullus, Pompey, Caesar’s wars, the Trojan War. New introduction by 
W. H. Staht, Brooklyn College. Bibliography. Index. 20 maps. 1426pp. 5% x 8. 

7570-1, clothbound, 2-volume set $12.50 


THE EYES OF DISCOVERY, J. Bakeless. A vivid reconstruction of how unspoiled America 
appeared to the first white men. Authentic and enlightening accounts of Hudson’s landing 
in New York, Coronado’s trek through the Southwest; scores of explorers, settlers, trappers, 
soldiers, America’s pristine flora, fauna, and Indians in every region and state in fresh and 
unusual new aspects. ‘‘A fascinating view of what the land was like before the first highway 
went through,’’ Time. 68 contemporary illustrations, 39 newly added in this edition. Index. 
Bibliography. x + 500pp. 5% x 8. 1761 Paperbound $2.00 


AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS, J. J. Audubon. A collection of fascinating accounts of Europe and 
America in the early 1800’s through Audubon’s own eyes. Includes the Missouri River Journals 
—an eventful trip through America’s untouched heartland, the Labrador Journals, the European 
Journals, the famous ‘‘Episodes’’, and other rare Audubon material, including the descriptive 
chapters from the original letterpress edition of the ‘Ornithological Studies’, omitted in all 
later editions. Indispensable for ornithologists, naturalists, and all lovers of Americana and 
adventure. 70-page biography by Audubon’s granddaughter. 38 illustrations. Index. Total of 
1106pp. 5% x 8. T675 Vol | Paperbound $2.00 
T676 Vol Il Paperbound $2.00 

The set $4.00 


TRAVELS OF WILLIAM BARTRAM, edited by Mark Van Doren. The first inexpensive illustrated 
edition of one of the 18th century’s most delightful books is an excellent source of first-hand 
material on American geography, anthropology, and natural history. Many descriptions of early 
Indian tribes are our only source of information on them prior to the infiltration of the white 
man. ‘‘The mind of a scientist with the soul of a poet,’’ John Livingston Lowes. 13 original 
illustrations and maps. Edited with an introduction by Mark Van Doren. 448pp. 536 x 8. 

T13 Paperbound $2.00 


GARRETS AND PRETENDERS: A HISTORY OF BOHEMIANISM IN AMERICA, A. Parry. The colorful 
and fantastic history of American Bohemianism from Poe to Kerouac. This is the only 
complete record of hoboes, cranks, starving poets, and suicides. Here are Pfaff, Whitman 
Crane, Bierce, Pound, and many others. New chapters by the author and by H. T. Moore bring 
this thorough and well-documented history down to the Beatniks. ‘‘An excellent account,” 
N. Y. Times. Scores of cartoons, drawings, and caricatures. Bibliography. Index. xxviii + 
421pp. 55 x 8%. T708 Paperbound $1.95 


POLITICAL PARTIES, Robert Michels. Classic of social science, reference point for all later 
work, deals with nature of leadership in social organization on government and trade 
union levels. Probing tendency of oligarchy to replace democracy, it studies need for leader- 
ship, | desire for organization, psychological motivations, vested interests, hero worship 
reaction of leaders to power, press relations, many other aspects. Trans. by E. & C. Paul. 
Introduction. 447pp. 5% x 8. T569 Paperbound $2.00 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE COLORADO RIVER AND ITS CANYONS, J. W. Powell. The thrilling first- 
hand account of the expedition that filled in the last white space on the map of the United 
States. Rapids, famine, hostile Indians, and mutiny are among the perils encountered as the 
unknown Colorado Valley reveals its secrets. This is the only uncut version of Major Powell’s 
classic of exploration that has been printed in the last 60 years. Includes later reflections 
and subsequent expedition. 250 illustrations, new map. 400pp. 554 x 8%. 

T94 Paperbound $2.00 
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FARES, PLEASE! by J. A. Miller. Authoritative, comprehensive, and entertaining history of 
local public transit from its inception to its most recent developments: trolleys, horsecars, 
streetcars, buses, elevateds, subways, along with monorails, ‘‘road-railers,’’ and a host of 
other extraordinary vehicles. Here are all the flamboyant-personalities involved, the vehement 
arguments, the unusual information, and all the nostalgia. ‘Interesting facts brought into 
especially vivid life,’’ N. Y. Times. New preface. 152 illustrations, 4 new. Bibliography. xix + 
204pp. 536 x 8. T671 Paperbound $1.50 


GARDNER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SKETCH BOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR, Alexander Gardner. The first 
published collection of Civil War photographs, by one of the two or three most famous 
Photographers of the era, outstandingly reproduced from the original positives. Scenes of 
crucial battles: Appomattox, Manassas, Mechanicsville, Bull Run, Yorktown, Fredericksburg, 
etc. Gettysburg immediately after retirement of forces. Battle ruins at Richmond, Petersburg, 
Gaines’Mill. Prisons, arsenals, a slave pen, fortifications, headquarters, pontoon bridges, 
soldiers, a field hospital. A unique glimpse into the realities of one of the bloodiest wars 
in history, with an introductory text to each picture by Gardner himself. Until this edition, 
there were only five known copies in libraries, and fewer in private hands, one of which sold 
at auction in 1952 for $425. Introduction by E. F. Bleiler. 100 full page 7 x 10 photographs 
(original size). 224pp. 8Y2 x 103%. - 7476 Clothbound $6.00 


Art, History of Art, 
Graphic Arts, Handcrafts 


ART STUDENTS’ ANATOMY, E. J. Farris. Outstanding art anatomy that uses chiefly living objects 
for its illustrations. 71 photos of undraped man, woman, and child are accompanied by care- 
fully labeled matching sketches to illustrate the skeletal system, articulations and movements, 
bony landmarks, the muscular system, skin, fasciae, fat, etc. 9 x-ray photos show movement 
of joints. Undraped models are shown in such actions as serving in tennis, drawing a bow 
in archery, playing football, dancing, preparing to spring and to dive. Also discussed and 
illustrated are proportions, age and sex differences, the anatomy of the smile, etc. 8 plates 
by the great early 18th century anatomic illustrator Siegfried Albinus are also included. 
Glossary. 158 figures, 7 in color. x + 159pp. 556 x 8%. 1744 Paperbound $1.45 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, F Schider. A new 3rd edition of this standard text en- 
larged by 52 new illustrations of hands, anatomical studies by Cloquet, and expressive life 
studies of the body by Barcsay. 189 clear detailed plates offer you precise information of 
impeccable accuracy. 29 plates show all aspects of the skeleton, with closeups of special 
areas, while 54 full-page plates, mostly in two colors, give human musculature as seen from 
four different points of view, with cutaways for important portions of the body. 14 full- 
page plates provide photographs of hand forms, eyelids, female breasts, and indicate the 
location of muscles upon models. 59 additional plates show how great artists of the past 
utilized human anatomy. They reproduce sketches and finished work by such artists as 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Goya, and 15 others. This is a lifetime reference work 
which will be one of the most important books in any artist’s library. ‘‘The standard refer- 
ence tool,’’ AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. ‘‘Excellent,’’ AMERICAN ARTIST. Third enlarged 
edition. 189 plates, 647 illustrations. xxvi + 192pp. 7% x 10%. T7241 Clothbound $6.00 


AN ATLAS OF ANIMAL ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, W. Ellenberger, H. Baum, H. Dittrich. The 
largest, richest animal anatomy for artists available in English. 99 detailed anatomical plates 
of such animals as the horse, dog, cat, lion, deer, seal, kangaroo, flying squirrel, cow, bull, 
goat, monkey, hare, and bat. Surface features are clearly indicated, while progressive be- 
neath-the-skin pictures show musculature, tendons, and bone structure. Rest and action are 
exhibited in terms of musculature and skeletal structure and detailed cross-sections are 
given for heads and important features. The animals chosen are representative of specific 
families so that a study of these anatomies will provide knowledge of hundreds of related 
species. ‘‘Highly recommended as one of the very few books on the subject worthy of being 
used as an authoritative guide,’’ DESIGN. ‘‘Gives a fundamental knowledge,’’ AMERICAN 
ARTIST. Second revised, enlarged edition with new plates from Cuvier, Stubbs, etc. 288 
illustrations. 153pp. 11% x 9. T82 Clothbound $6.00 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. The largest selection in print of 
Muybridge’s famous high-speed action photos of the human figure in motion. 4789 photographs 
illustrate 162 different actions: men, women, children—mostly undraped—are shown walking, 
running, carrying various objects, sitting, lying down, climbing, throwing, arising, and per- 
forming over 150 other actions. Some actions are shown in as many as 150 photographs 
each. All in all there are more than 500 action strips in this enormous volume, series shots 
taken at shutter speeds of as high as 1/6000th of a second! These are not posed shots, but 
true stopped motion. They show bone and muscle in situations that the human eye is not 
fast enough to capture. Earlier, smaller editigns of these prints have brought $40 and more 
on the out-of-print market. ‘‘A must for artists,’’ ART IN FOCUS. “An unparalleled dictionary 
of action for all artists,’ AMERICAN ARTIST. 390 full-page plates, with 4789 photographs. 
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ANIMALS IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. This is the largest collection of animal action 
photos in print. 34 different animals (horses, mules, oxen, goats, camels, pigs, cats, guanacos, 
lions, gnus, deer, monkeys, eagles—and 21 others) in 132 characteristic actions. The horse 
alone is shown in more than 40 different actions. All 3919 photographs are taken in serles 
at speeds up to 1/6000th of a second. The secrets of leg motion, spinal patterns, head move- 
ments, strains and contortions shown nowhere else are captured. You will see exactly how 
a lion sets his foot down; how an elephant’s knees are like a human’s—and how they differ; 
the position of a kangaroo’s legs in mid-leap; how an ostrich’s head bobs; details of the 
flight of birds—and thousands of facets of motion only the fastest cameras can catch. 
Photographed from domestic animals and animals in the Philadelphia zoo, it contains neither 
semiposed artificial shots nor distorted telephote shots taken under adverse conditions. 
Artists, biologists, decorators, cartoonists, will find this book indispensable for understanding 
animals in motion. ‘‘A really marvelous series of plates,’’ NATURE (London). ‘‘The dry plate’s 
most spectacular early use was by Eadweard Muybridge,’’ LIFE. 3919 photographs; 380 full 
pages of plates. 440pp. Printed on heavy glossy paper. Deluxe binding with headbands. 
7% X 10%. T203 Clothbound $10.00 


THE HUMAN FIGURE, J. H. Vanderpoel. Every important artistic element of the human figure 
is pointed out in minutely detailed word descriptions in this classic text and illustrated as 
well in 430 pencil and charcoal drawings. Thus the text of this book directs your attention 
to all the characteristic features and subtle differences of the male and female (adults, 
children, and aged persons), as though a master artist were telling you what to look for at 
each stage. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged by George Bridgman. Foreword. 430 illustrations. 
143pp. 64% x 91%. T7432 Paperbound $1.45 


ANIMAL DRAWING: ANATOMY AND ACTION FOR ARTISTS, C. R. Knight. The author and illus- 
trator of this work was ‘‘the most distinguished painter of animal life.’’ This extensive 
course in animal drawing discusses musculature, bone structure, animal psychology, move- 
ments, habits, habitats. Innumerable tips on proportions, light and shadow play, coloring, 
hair formation, feather arrangement, scales, how anmials lie down, arfimal expressions, etc., 
from great apes to birds. Pointers on avoiding gracelessness in horses, deer; on introducing 
Proper power and bulk to heavier animals; on giving proper grace and subtle expression to 
members of the cat family. Originally titled ‘‘Animal Anatomy and Psychology for the Artist 
and Layman.’’ Over 123 illustrations. 149pp. 814 x 10%. 7426 Paperbound $2.00 


PRINCIPLES OF ART HISTORY, H. Wolfflin. Analyzing such terms as ‘‘baroque,’”’ ‘‘classic,’’ 
‘‘neoclassic,’’ ‘‘primitive,’’ ‘‘picturesque,’’ and 164 different works by artists like Botticelli, 
van Cleve, Diirer, Hobbema, Holbein, Hals, Rembrandt, Titian, Brueghel, Vermeer, and many 
others, the author establishes the classifications of art history and style on a firm, concrete 
basis. This classic of art criticism shows what really occurred between the 14th century 
primitives and the sophistication of the 18th century in terms of basic attitudes and philoso- 
phies. ‘‘A remarkable lesson in the art of seeing,’’ SAT. REV. OF LITERATURE. Translated from 
the 7th German edition. 150 illustrations. 254pp. 6% x 914. T276 Paperbound $2.00 


THE MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES OF MEDIEVAL PAINTING, D. V. Thompson. Based on years 
of study of medieval manuscripts and laboratory analysis of medieval paintings, this book 
discusses carriers and grounds, binding media, pigments, metals used in painting, etc. Con- 
siders relative merits of painting al fresco and al secco, the procession of coloring materials 
burnishing, and many other matters. Preface by Bernard Berenson. Index. 239pp. 53% x 8. 
T1327 Paperbound $1.85 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S HANDBOOK, Cennino Cennini. This is considered the finest English transla- 
tion of IL LIBRO DELL’ ARTE, a 15th century Florentine introduction to art technique. It is 
both fascinating reading and a wonderful mirror of another culture for artists, art students, 
historians, social scientists, or anyone interested in details of life some 500 years ago. While 
it is not an exact recipe book, it gives directions for such matters as tinting papers, gilding 
stone, preparation of various hues of black, and many other useful but nearly forgotten facets 
of the painter’s art. As a human document reflecting the ideas of a practising medieval artist 
it is particularly important. 4 illustrations. xxvii + 142pp. D. V. Thompson translator. 
64g x 914. T54 Paperbound $1.25 


VASARI ON TECHNIQUE, G. Vasari. Pupil of Michelangelo and outstanding biographer of the 
Renaissance artists, Vasari also wrote this priceless treatise on the technical methods of the 
painters, architects, and sculptors of his day. This is the only English translation of this 
practical, informative, and highly readable work. Scholars, artists, and general readers will 
welcome these authentic discussions of marble statues, bronze, casting, fresco painting, oil 
painting, engraving, stained glass, rustic fountains and grottoes, etc: Introduction and notes 
by G. B. Brown. Index. 18 plates, 11 figures. xxiv + 328pp. 5% x 8. 

1717 Paperbound $2.00 


HAWTHORNE ON PAINTING. A vivid recreation, from students’ notes, of instruction by Charles 
W. Hawthorne, given for over 31 years at his famous Cape Cod School of Art. Divided into 
sections on the outdoor model, still life, landscape, the indoor model, and water color, each 
section begins with a concise essay, followed by epigrammatic comments on color, form, 
seeing, etc. Not a formal course, but comments of a great teacher-painter on specific student 
works, which will solve problems in your own painting and understanding of art. “‘An excel- 
lent introduction for laymen and students alike,’ Time. Introduction. 100pp. 536 x 8. 

T653 Paperbound $1.00 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS OF PAINTING OF THE GREAT SCHOOLS AND MASTERS, C. L. Eastlake. 
A vast, complete, and authentic reconstruction of the secret techniques of the masters of 
painting, collected from hundreds of forgotten manuscripts by the eminent President of the 
British Royal Academy: Greek, Roman, and medieval techniques; fresco and tempera; varnishes 
and encaustics; the secrets of Leonardo, Van Eyck, Raphael, and many others. Art historians, 
students, teachers, critics, and laymen will gain new insights into the creation of the great 
masterpieces; while artists and craftsmen will have a treasury of valuable techniques. Index. 
Two volume set. Total of 1025pp. 53% x 8. 1718 Paperbound $2.00 
1719 Paperbound $2.00 

The set $4.00 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE, Ladislas Segy. First publication of a new book by the author of critically 
acclaimed AFRICAN SCULPTURE SPEAKS. It contains 163 full page plates illustrating masks, 
fertility figures, ceremonial objects, etc., representing the culture of 50 tribes of West 
and Central Africa. Over 859% of these works of art have never been illustrated before, and 
each is an authentic and fascinating tribal artifact. A 34 page introduction explains the 
anthropological, psychological, and artistic values of African sculpture. ‘Mr. Segy is one of 
its top authorities,” NEW YORKER. 164 full-page photographic plates. Bibliography. 244pp. 
6 x 9. T396 Paperbound $2.00 


PRIMITIVE ART, Franz Boas. This authoritative and exhaustive work by a great American 
anthropologist covers the entire gamut of primitive art. Pottery, leatherwork, metal work, 
stone work, wood, basketry, are treated in detail. Theories of primitive art, historical depth 
in art history, technical virtuosity, unconscious levels of patterning, symbolism, styles, litera- 
ture, music, dance, etc. A must book for the interested layman, the anthropologist, artist, 
handicrafter (hundreds of unusual motifs), and the historian. Over 900 illustrations (50 
ceramic vessels, 12 totem poles, etc.). 376pp. 536 x 8. 725 Paperbound $1.95 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO, J. Enciso. This unique collection of pre-Columbian 
stamps for textiles and pottery contains 766 superb designs from Aztec, Olmec, Totonac, 
Maya, and Toltec origins. Plumed serpents, calendrical elements, wind gods, animals, flowers, 
demons, dancers, monsters, abstract ornament, and other designs. More than 90% of these 
illustrations are completely unobtainable elsewhere. Use this work to bring new barbaric 
beauty into your crafts or drawing. Originally $17.50. Printed in three colors. 766 illustra- 
tions, thousands of motifs. 192pp. 77% x 10%. T84 Paperbound $1.85 


DECORATIVE ART OF THE SOUTHWEST INDIANS, D. S. Sides. A magnificent album of authentic 
designs (both pre- and post-Conquest) from the pottery, textiles, and basketry of the Navaho, 
Hopi, Mohave, Santo Domingo, and over 20 other Southwestern groups. Designs include birds, 
clouds, butterflies, quadrupeds, geometric forms, etc. A valuable book for folklorists, and a 
treasury for artists, designers, advertisers, and craftsmen, who may use without payment or 
permission any of the vigorous, colorful, and strongly rhythmic designs. Aesthetic and 
archeological notes. 50 plates. Bibliography of over 50 items. T139 Paperbound $1.00 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST, Laurence Binyon. Excellent introduction by one of greatest 
authorities on subject studies 1500 years of oriental art (China, Japan; also Tibet, Persia), 
over 250 painters. Examines works, schools, influence of Wu Tao-tzu, Kanaoka, Toba Sojo, 
Masanobu, Okio, etc.; early traditions; Kamakura epoch; the Great Decorators; T’ang Dynasty; 
Matabei, beginnings of genre; Japanese woodcut, color print; much more, all chronological, 
in cultural context. 42 photos. Bibliography. 317pp. 6 x 914. 7520 Paperbound $2.00 


ON THE LAWS OF JAPANESE PAINTING, H. Bowie. This unusual book, based on 9 years of 
profound study-experience in the Late Kano art of Japan, remains the most authentic guide in 
English to the spirit and technique of Japanese painting. A wealth of interesting and useful 
data on control of the brush; practise exercises; manufacture of ink, brushes, colors; the use 
of various lines and dots to express moods. It is the best possible substitute for a series 
of lessons from a great oriental master. 66 plates with 220 illustrations. Index. xv + 177pp. 
64% x 91%. T30 Paperbound $1.95 


JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS, E. S. Morse. Every aspect of the purely tradi- 
tional Japanese home, from general plan and major structural features to ceremonial and 
traditional appointments—tatami, hibachi, shoji, tokonoma, etc. The most exhaustive dis- 
cussion in English, this book is equally honored for its strikingly modern conception of 
architecture. First published in 1886, before the contamination of the Japanese traditions, it 
preserves the authentic features of an ideal of construction that is steadily gaining devotees 
in the Western world. 307 illustrations by the author. Index. Glossary. xxxvi + 372pp. 
556 X 8%. T746 Paperbound $2.00 


DATIONS OF MODERN ART, A. Ozenfant. An illuminating discussion by a great artist of 
SORE eertionkip of all forms of human creativity, from painting to science, writing to 
religion. The creative process is explored in all facets of art, from paleolithic cave painting 
to modern French painting and architecture, and the great universals of art are isolated. 
Expressing its countless insights in aphorisms accompanied by carefully selected illustrations, 
this book is itself an embodiment in prose of the creative process. Enlarged by 4 new chap- 
ters. 226 illustrations. 368pp. 6¥e x 914. 7215 Paperbound $1.95 
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BYZANTINE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 0. M. Dalton. Still the most thorough work in English— 
both in breadth and in depth—on the astounding multiplicity of Byzantine art forms through- 
out Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia from the 4th to the 15th century. Analyzes 
hundreds of individual pieces from over 160 public and private museums, libraries, and 
collections all over the world. Full treatment of Byzantine sculpture, painting, mosaic, jewelry, 
textiles, etc., including historical development, symbolism, and aesthetics. Chapters on 
iconography and ornament. Indispensable for study of Christian symbolism and medieval art. 
457 illustrations, many full-page. Bibliography of over 2500 references. 4 Indexes. xx + 
727pp. 6Ya x 91/4. T776 Clothbound $7.50 


METALWORK AND ENAMELLING, H. Maryon. This is probably the best book ever written on 
the subject. Prepared by Herbert Maryon, F.S.A., of the British Museum, it tells everything 
necessary for home manufacture of jewelry, rings, ear pendants, bowls, and dozens of other 
objects. Clearly written chapters provide precise information on such topics as materials, 
tools, soldering, filigree, setting stones, raising patterns, spinning metal, repoussé work, 
hinges and joints, metal inlaying, damascening, overlaying, niello, Japanese alloys, enamelling, 
cloisonné, painted enamels, casting, polishing coloring, assaying, and dozens of other tech- 
niques. This is the next best thing to apprenticeship to a master metalworker. 363 photographs 
and figures. 374pp. 512 x 81. T183 Clothbound $8.00 


SILK SCREEN TECHNIQUES, J. I. Biegeleisen, Max A. Cohn. A _complete-to-the-last-detail 
copiously illustrated home course in this fast growing modern art form. Full directions for 
building silk screen out of inexpensive materials; explanations of five basic methods of 
stencil preparation—paper, blockout, tusche, film, photographic—and effects possible: light 
and shade, washes, dry brush, oil paint type impastos, gouaches, pastels. Detailed coverage 
of multicolor printing, illustrated by proofs showing the stages of a 4 color print. Special 
section of common difficulties. 149 illustrations, 8 in color. Sources of supply. xiv + 187pp. 
6Y¥e x 914. 1433 Paperbound $1.55 


A HANDBOOK OF WEAVES, G. H. Oelsner. Now back in print! Probably the most complete book 
of weaves ever printed, fully explained, differentiated, and illustrated. Includes plain weaves; 
irregular, double-stitched, and filling satins; derivative, basket, and rib weaves; steep, undu- 
lating, broken, offset, corkscrew, interlocking, herringbone, and fancy twills; honeycomb, lace, 
and crepe weaves; tricot, matelassé, and montagnac weaves; and much more. Translated and 
revised by S. S. Dale, with supplement on the analysis of weaves and fabrics. 1875 illustra- 
tions. vii + 402pp. 6 x 914. 7209 Clothbound $5.00 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF QUILT MAKING AND COLLECTING, Marguerite ickis. A complete easy- 
to-follow guide with all the information you need to make beautiful, useful quilts. How to 
plan, design, cut, sew, appliqué, avoid sewing problems, use rag bag, make borders, tuft, 
every other aspect. Over 100 traditional quilts shown, including over 40 full-size patterns. 
No better book on the market. Index. 483 illus. 1 color plate. 287pp. 634 x 91,. 

T582 Paperbound $2.00 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, L. Wolchonok. The most thorough course ever prepared 
on the creation of art motifs and designs. It teaches you to create your own designs out of 
things around you— from geometric patterns, plants, birds, animals, humans, landscapes, 
and man-made objects. It leads you step by step through the creation of more than 1300 
designs, and shows you how to create design that is fresh, well-founded, and original. Mr. 
Wolchonok, whose text is used by scores of art schools, shows you how the same idea can 
be developed into many different forms, ranging from near representationalism to the most 
advanced forms of abstraction. The material in this book is entirely new, and combines full 
awareness of traditional design with the work of such men as Miro, Léger, Picasso, Moore, and 
others. 113 detailed exercises, with instruction hints, diagrams, and details to enable you to 
apply Wolchonok’s methods to your own work. ‘‘A great contribution to the field of design 
and crafts,’ N. Y. SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN. More than 1300 illustrations. xv + 207pp. 
77% X 10%. T7274 Clothbound $4.9 


BASIC BOOKBINDING, A. W. Lewis. Enables the beginner and the expert to apply the latest 
and most simplified techniques to rebinding old favorites and binding new paperback books. 
Complete lists of all necessary materials and guides to the selection of proper tools, paper, 
glue, boards, cloth, leather, or sheepskin covering fabrics, lettering inks and pigments, etc. 
You are shown how to collate a book, sew it, back it, trim it, make boards and attach them 
in easy step-by-step stages. Author’s ‘preface. 261 illustrations with appendix. Index. 
xi + 144pp. 5% x 8. T169 Paperbound $1.35 


THE UNIVERSAL PENMAN, George Bickham. This beautiful book, which first appeared in 
1743, is the largest collection of calligraphic specimens, flourishes, alphabets, and calli- 
graphic illustrations ever published. 212 full-page plates are drawn from the work of such 
18th century masters of English roundhand as Dove, Champion, Bland, and 20 others. They 
contain 22 complete alphabets, over 2,000 flourishes, and 122 illustrations, each drawn with 
a stylistic grace impossible to describe. This book is invaluable to anyone interested in the 
beauties of calligraphy, or to any artist, hobbyist, or craftsman who wishes to use the very 
best ornamental handwriting and flourishes for decorative purposes. Commercial artists, ad- 
vertising artists, have found it unexcelled as a source of material suggesting quality. ‘‘An 
essential part of any art library, and a book of permanent value,’’ AMERICAN ARTIST. 212 
plates. 224pp. 9 x 13%. T20 Clothbound $10.00 
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LETTERING AND ALPHABETS, J. A. Cavanagh. This unabridged reissue of LETTERING offers a 
full discussion, analysis, illustration of 89 basic hand lettering styles — styles derived from 
Caslons, Bodonis, Garamonds, Gothic, Black Letter, Oriental, and many others. Upper and 
lower cases, numerals and common signs pictured. Hundreds of technical hints on make-up, 
construction, artistic validity, strokes, pens, brushes, white areas, etc. May be reproduced 
without permission! 89 complete alphabets; 72 lettered specimens. 121pp. 934 x 8. 

153 Paperbound $1.25 


DECORATIVE ALPHABETS AND INITIALS, ed. by Alexander Nesbitt. No payment, no permission 
to reproduce any one of these 3924 different letters, covering 1000 years. Crisp, clear 
letters all in line, from Anglo-Saxon mss., Luebeck Cathedral, 15th century Augsburg; the 
work of Direr, Holbein, Cresci; Beardsley, Rossing Wadsworth, John Moylin, etc. Every 
imaginable style. 91 complete alphabets. 123 full-page plates. 192pp. 734 x 1034. 

7544 Paperbound $2.25 


THREE CLASSICS OF ITALIAN CALLIGRAPHY, edited by Oscar Ogg. Here, combined in a single 
volume, are complete reproductions of three famous: calligraphic works written by the greatest 
writing masters of the Renaissance; Arrighi's OPERINA and IL MODO, Tagliente’s LO PRESENTE 
LIBRO, and Palatino’s LIBRO NUOVO. These books present more than 200 complete alphabets 
and thousands of lettered specimens. The basic hand is Papal Chancery, but scores of other 
alphabets are also given: European and Asiatic local alphabets, foliated and art alphabets, 
scrolls, -cartouches, borders, etc. Text is in Italian. Introduction. 245 plates. x + 272pp. 
64g x 914. 7212 Paperbound $2.25 


CALLIGRAPHY, J. G. Schwandner. One of the legendary books in the graphic arts, copies of 
which brought $500 each on the rare book market, now reprinted for the first time in 
over 200 years. A beautiful plate book of graceful calligraphy, and an inexhaustible source 
of first rate material, copyright free, for artists, art directors, craftsmen, commercial artists, 
etc. More than 300 ornamental initials forming 12 complete alphabets, over 150 ornate 
frames and panels, over 200 flourishes, over 75 calligraphic pictures including a temple, 
cherubs, cocks, dodos, stags, chamois, foliated lions, greyhounds, etc. Thousand of calli- 
graphic elements to be used for suggestions of quality, sophistication, antiquity, and sheer 
beauty. Historical introduction. 158 full-page plates. 368pp. 9 x 13. 

T475 Clothbound $10.00 


THE HISTORY AND TECHNIQUES OF LETTERING, A. Nesbitt. The only thorough inexpensive 
history of letter forms from the point of view of the artist. Mr. Nesbitt covers every major 
development in lettering from the ancient Egyptians to the present and illustrates each 
development with a complete alphabet. Such masters as Baskerville, Bell, Bodoni, Caslon, 
Koch, Kilian, Morris, Garamont, Jenson, and dozens of others are analyzed in terms of artistry 
and historical development. The author also presents a 65 page practical course in lettering, 
besides the full historical text. 89 complete alphabets; 165 additional lettered specimens. 
xvii + 300pp. 5% x 8. T427 Paperbound $2.00 


FOOT-HIGH LETTERS: A GUIDE TO LETTERING (A PRACTICAL SYLLABUS FOR TEACHERS), M. Price. 
A complete alphabet of Classic Roman letters, each a foot high, each on a separate 
16 x 22 plate—perfect for use in lettering classes. In addition to an accompanying 
description, each plate also contains 9 two-inch-high forms of letter in various type faces, 
such as ‘‘Caslon,’’ ‘‘Empire,’’ ‘‘Onyx,’’ and ‘‘Neuland,’’ illustrating the many possible deriva- 
tions from the standard classical forms. One plate contains 21 additional forms of the letter 
A. The fully illustrated 16-page syllabus by Mr. Price, formerly of the Pratt Institute and the 
Rhode Island School of Design, contains dozens of useful suggestions for student and teacher 
alike. An indispensable teaching aid. Extensively revised. 16-page syllabus and 30 plates in 
slip cover, 16 x 22. T7239 Clothbound $6.00 


THE STYLES OF ORNAMENT, Alexander Speltz. Largest collection of ornaments in print— 
3765 illustrations of prehistoric, Lombard, Gothic, Frank, Romanesque, Mohammedan, 
Renaissance, Polish, Swiss, Rococo, Sheraton, Empire, U. S. Colonial, etc., ornament. 
Gargoyles, dragons, columns, necklaces, urns, friezes, furniture, buildings, keyholes, tapes- 
tries, fantastic animals, armor, religious objects, much more, all in line. Reproduce any 
one free. Index. Bibliography. 400 plates. 656pp. 556 x 8%. T1557 Paperbound $2.25 


THE BOOK OF SIGNS, Rudolf Koch. Formerly $20 to $25 on the out-of-print market, now only 
$1.00 in this unabridged new edition! 493 symbols from ancient manuscripts, medieval cathe- 
drals, coins, catacombs, pottery, etc. Crosses, monograms of Roman emperors, astrological, 
chemical, botanical, runes, housemarks, and 7 other categories. Invaluable for handicraft 
workers, illustrators, scholars, etc., this material may be reproduced without permission. 
493 illustrations by Fritz Kredel. 104pp..6%2 x 91%. T162 Paperbound $1.00 


OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES, C. P. Hornung. This unique book is indispensable to 
H spret tes commercial artist, and hobbyist. It is not a text-book but a working collection 
of 1836 basic designs and variations, carefully reproduced, which may be used without per- 
mission. Variations of circle, line, band, triangle, square, Cross, diamond, swastika, pentagon, 
octagon, hexagon, star, scroll, interlacement, shields, etc. Supplementary notes on the back- 
ground and symbolism of the figures. ‘'A necessity to every designer who would be original 


i i ily,” IST AND ADVERTISER. 204 plates. 240pp. 538 x 8. 
without having to labor heavily,’’ ART 7125 Paperbound $1.90 
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A HANDBOOK OF EARLY ADVERTISING ART, C. P. Hornung. The largest collection of copyright- 
free early advertising art ever compiled. Vol. | contains some 2,000 illustrations of agri- 
cultural devices, animals, old automobiles, birds, buildings, Christmas decorations (with 7 
Santa Clauses by Nast), allegorical figures, fire engines, horses and vehicles, Indians, 
portraits, sailing ships, trains, sports, trade cuts — and 30 other categories! Vol. II, devoted 
to typography, has over 4000 specimens: 600 different Roman, Gothic, Barnum, Old English 
faces; 630 ornamental type faces; 1115 initials, hundreds of scrolls, flourishes, etc. This third 
edition is enlarged by 78 additional plates containing all new material. ‘‘A remarkable 
collection,’’ PRINTERS’ INK. ‘‘A rich contribution to the history of American design,’ GRAPHIS. 
Volume |, Pictorial. Over 2000 illustrations. xiv + 242pp. 9 x 12. T122 Clothbound $10.00 
Volume II, Typographical. Over 4000 specimens. vii + 312pp. 9 x 12. 1123 Clothbound $10.00 

Two volume set, 7121 Clothbound, only $18.50 


THE 100 GREATEST ADVERTISEMENTS, WHO WROTE THEM AND WHAT THEY DID, J. L. Watkins. 
100 (plus 13 added for this edition) of most successful ads ever to appear. ‘‘Do You Make 
These Mistakes in English,’’ ‘‘They laughed when | sat down,'’ “‘A Hog Can Cross the 
Country,’’ ‘‘The Man in the Hathaway Shirt,’’ over 100 more ads that changed habits of a 
nation, gave new expressions to the language, built reputations. Also salient facts behind 


ads, often in words of their creators. ‘‘Useful’. . . valuable . . . enlightening,’’ Printers’ Ink. 
2nd revised edition. Introduction. Foreword by Raymond Rubicam. Index. 130 illustrations. 
252pp. 73%4 x 10%. T540 Paperbound $2.25 
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THE DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TRADES AND INDUSTRY, MANUFACTURING AND 
THE TECHNICAL ARTS IN PLATES SELECTED FROM “‘L’ENCYCLOPEDIE OU DICTIONNAIRE 
RAISONNE DES SCIENCES, DES ARTS, ET DES METIERS’’ OF DENIS DIDEROT, edited with 
text by C. Gillispie. The first modern selection of plates from the high point of 18th century 
French engraving, Diderot’s famous Encyclopedia. Over 2000 illustrations on 485 full page 
plates, most of them original size, illustrating the trades and industries of one of the 
most fascinating periods of modern history, 18th century France. These magnificent engrav- 
ings provide an invaluable source of fresh, copyright-free material to artists and illustrators, 
a lively and accurate social document to students of cultures, an outstanding find to the 
lover of fine engravings. The plates teem with life, with men, women, and children performing 
all of the thousands of operations necessary to the trades before and during the early stages 
of the industrial revolution. Plates are in sequence, and show general operations, closeups of 
difficult operations, and details of complex machinery. Such important and interesting trades 
and industries are illustrated as sowing, harvesting, beekeeping, cheesemaking, operating 
windmills, milling flour, charcoal burning, tobacco processing, indigo, fishing, arts of war, 
salt extraction, mining, smelting iron, casting iron steel, extracting mercury, zinc, sulphur, 
copper, etc., Slating, tinning, silverplating, gilding, making gunpowder, cannons, bells, 
shoeing horses, tanning, papermaking, printing, dying, and more than 40 other categories. 
Besides being a work of remarkable beauty and skill, this is also one of the largest collections 
of working figures in print. 920pp. 9 x 12. Heavy library cloth. T7421 Two volume set $18.50 
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THE HANDBOOK OF PLANT AND FLORAL ORNAMENT, R. G. Hatton. One of the truly great col- 
lections of plant drawings for reproduction: 1200 different figures of flowering or fruiting 
plants—line drawings that will reproduce excellently. Selected from superb woodcuts and 
copperplate engravings appearing mostly in 16th and 17th century herbals including the 
fabulously rare ‘‘Kreuter Buch (Bock), Cruijde Boeck (Dodoens), etc. Plants classified accord- 
ing to botanical groups. Also excellent reading for anyone interested in home gardening or 
any phase of horticulture. Formerly ‘‘The Craftsman’s Plant-Book: or Figures of Plants.” 
Introductions. Over 1200 illustrations. Index. 548pp. 6% x 91a. 7649 Paperbound $2.98 


HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT, F. S. Meyer. One of the largest collections of copyright-free tradi- 
fional art in print. It contains over 3300 line cuts from Greek, Roman, Medieval, Islamic, 
Renaissance, Baroque, 18th and 19th century sources. 180 plates illustrate elements of design 
with networks, Gothic tracery, geometric elements, flower and animal motifs, etc., while 100 
plates illustrate decorative objects: chairs, thrones, daises, cabinets, crowns, weapons, 
utensils, vases, jewelry, armor, heraldry, bottles, altars, and scores of other objects. In- 
dispensable for artists, illustrators, designers, handicrafters, etc. Full text. 3300 illustrations. 
xiv + 548pp. 5% x 8. 7302 Paperbound $2.25 


SHAKER FURNITURE, E. D. Andrews and F. Andrews. The most illuminating study on what many 
scholars consider the best examples of functional furniture ever made. Includes the history 
of the sect and the development of Shaker style. The 48 magnificent plates show tables, 
chairs, cupboards, chests, boxes, desks, beds. woodenware, and much more, and are ac- 
companied by detailed commentary. For all antique collectors and dealers, designers and 
decorators, historians and folklorists. “Distinguished in scholarship, in pictorial illumination, 
and in all the essentials of fine book making,’’ Antiques. 3 Appendixes. Bibliography. Index. 
192pp. 7% x 10%. 1679 Paperbound $2.00 
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STIEGEL GLASS, F. W. Hunter. Acclaimed and treasured by librarians, collectors, dealers and 
manufacturers, this volume is a clear and entertaining account of the life, early experiments, 
and final achievements in early American glassware of ‘‘Baron’”’ Stiegel. An 18th century 
German adventurer and industrialist, Stiegel founded an empire and produced much of the 
most highly esteemed early American glassware. His career and varied glassware is set forth 
in great detail by Mr. Hunter and a new introduction by Helen McKearin provides details 
revealed by later research. “This pioneer work is reprinted in an edition even more beautiful 
than the original,’’ ANTIQUES DEALER. ‘‘Well worth reading,’ MARYLAND HISTORICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. Introduction. 171 illustrations; 12 in full color. xxii + 338pp. 7% x 1034. 

T7128 Clothbound $10.00 


PINE FURNITURE OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND, R. H. Kettell. A rich understanding of one of 
America’s most original folk arts that collectors of antiques, interior decorators, craftsmen, 
woodworkers, and everyone interested in American history and art will find fascinating and 
immensely useful. 413 illustrations of more than 300 chairs, benches, racks, beds, cupboards, 
mirrors, shelves, tables, and other furniture will show all the simple beauty and character 
of early New England furniture. 55 detailed drawings carefully analyze outstanding pieces. 
“With its rich store of illustrations, this book emphasizes the individuality and varied design 
of early American pine furniture. It should be welcomed,’’ ANTIQUES. 413 illustrations and 
55 working drawings. 475. 8 x 10%. T7145 Clothbound $10.00 


VITRUVIUS: TEN BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. Book by ist century Roman architect, engineer, 
is oldest, most influential work on architecture in existence; for hundreds of years his 
specific instructions were followed all over the world, by such men as Bramante, Michelangelo, 
Palladio, etc., and are reflected in major buildings. He describes classic principles of 
symmetry, harmony; design of treasury, prison, etc.; methods of durability; much more. 
He wrote in a fascinating manner, and often digressed to give interesting sidelights, making 
this volume appealing reading even to the non-professional. Standard English translation, by 
Prof. M. H. Morgan, Harvard U. Index. 6 illus. 334pp. 53% x 8. T645 Paperbound $2.00 


THE BROWN DECADES, Lewis Mumford. In this now classic study of the arts in America, 
Lewis Mumford resurrects the ‘‘buried renaissance’ of the post-Civil War period. He demon- 
strates that it contained the seeds of a new integrity and power and documents his study 
with detailed accounts of the founding of modern architecture in the work of Sullivan, 
Richardson, Root, Roebling; landscape development of Marsh, Olmstead, and Eliot; the graphic 
arts of Homer, Eakins, and Ryder. 2nd revised enlarged edition. Bibliography. 12 illustrations. 
Index. xiv + 266pp. 5% x 8. T7200 Paperbound $1.65 


STICKS AND STONES, Lewis Mumford. A survey of the forces that have conditioned American 
architecture and altered its forms. The author discusses the medieval tradition in early 
New England villages; the Renaissance influence which developed with the rise of the merchant 
class; the classical influence of Jefferson’s. time; the ‘‘Mechanicsvilles’’ of Poe's generation; 
the Brown Decades; the philosophy of the Imperial facade; and finally the modern machine 
age. ‘‘A truly remarkable book,’’ SAT. REV. OF LITERATURE. 2nd revised edition. 21 illustra- 
tions. xvii + 228pp. 5% x 8. T7202 Paperbound $1.60 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA, Louis Sullivan. The pioneer architect whom Frank Lloyd 
Wright called ‘‘the master’’ reveals an acute sensitivity to social forces and values in this 
passionately honest account. He records the crystallization of his opinions and theories, the 
growth of his organic theory of architecture that still influences American designers and 
architects, contemporary ideas, etc. This volume contains the first appearance of 34 full-page 
plates of his finest architecture. Unabridged reissue of 1924 edition. New introduction by 
R. M. Line. Index. xiv + 335pp. 5% x 8. T7281 Paperbound $1.85 


THE DRAWINGS OF HEINRICH KLEY. The first uncut republication of both of Kley’s devastating 
sketchbooks, which first appeared in pre-World War | Germany. One of the greatest cartoonists 
and social satirists of modern times, his exuberant and iconoclastic fantasy and his extra- 
ordinary technique place him in the great tradition of Bosch, Breughel, and Goya, while his 
subject matter has all the immediacy and tension of our century. 200 drawings. viii + 128pp. 
7% x 1034. T24 Paperbound $1.85 


Miscellaneous 


PLETE KANO JIU-JITSU (JUDO), H. I. Hancock and K. Higashi. Most comprehensive 
Meat aie, referred to as outstanding work by Encyclopaedia Britannica. Complete authen- 
tic Japanese system of 160 holds and throws, including the most spectacular, fully illustrated 
with 487 photos. Full text explains leverage, weight centers, pressure points, special tricks, 
etc.; shows how to protect yourself from almost any manner of attack though your attacker 
may. have the initial advantage of strength and surprise. This authentic Kano system should 


i i imitations. xii + 500pp. 5% x 8. 
not be confused with the many American imi p Te39- Paperbound $2.00 


CATALOG OF DOVER BOOKS 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CASANOVA. Splendid self-revelation by history’s most engaging 
scoundrel—utterly dishonest with women and money, yet highly intelligent and observant. 
Here are all the famous duels, scandals, amours, banishments, thefts, treacheries, and 
imprisonments all over Europe: a life lived to the fullest and recounted with gusto in one 
of the greatest autobiographies of all time. What is more, these Memoirs are also one of 
the most trustworthy and valuable documents we have on the society and culture of the 
extravagant 18th century. Here are Voltaire, Louis XV, Catherine the Great, cardinals, castrati, 
pimps, and pawnbrokers—an entire glittering civilization unfolding before you with an 
unparalleled sense of actuality. Translated by Arthur Machen. Edited by F. A. Blossom. Intro- 
duction by Arthur Symons. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. Total of xlviii + 2216pp. 5% x 8. 
7338 Vol | Paperbound $2.00 
T339 Vol || Paperbound $2.00 
T340 Vol II! Paperbound $2.00 
The set $6.00 


BARNUM’S OWN STORY, P. T. Barnum. The astonishingly frank and gratifyingly well-written 
autobiography of the master showman and pioneer publicity man reveals the truth about his 
early career, his famous hoaxes (such as the Fejee Mermaid and the Woolly Horse), his 
amazing commercial ventures, his fling in politics, his feuds and friendships, his failures 
and surprising comebacks. A vast panorama of 19th century America’s mores, amusements, 
and vitality. 66 new illustrations in this edition. xii + 500pp. 5% x 8. 

1764 Paperbound $1.65 


THE STORY OF THE TITANIC AS TOLD BY ITS SURVIVORS, ed. by Jack Winocour. Most signifi- 
cant accounts of most overpowering naval disaster of modern times: all 4 authors were 
survivors. Includes 2 full-length, unabridged books: ‘‘The Loss of the S.S. Titanic,’’ by 
Laurence Beesley, ‘‘The Truth about the Titanic,’’ by Col. Archibald Gracie; 6 pertinent 
chapters from ‘Titanic and Other Ships,’’ autobiography of only officer to survive, Second 
Officer Charles Lightoller; and a short, dramatic account by the Titanic’s wireless operator, 
Harold Bride. 26 illus. 368pp. 536 x 8. T610 Paperbound $1.50 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTE, Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin. Humorous, satirical, witty, and 
personal classic on joys of food and drink by 18th century French politician, litterateur. 
Treats the science of gastronomy, erotic value of truffles, Parisian restaurants, drinking 
contests; gives recipes for tunny omelette, pheasant, Swiss fondue, etc. Only modern 
translation of original French edition. Introduction. 41 illus. 346pp. 556 x 8%. 

T591 Paperbound $1.50 


THE ART OF THE STORY-TELLER, M. L. Shedlock. This classic in the field of effective story- 
telling is regarded by librarians, story-tellers, and educators as the finest and most lucid 
book on the subject. The author considers the nature of the story, the difficulties of com- 
municating stories to children, the artifices used in story-telling, how to obtain and maintain 
the effect of the story, and, of extreme importance, the elements to seek and those to avoid 
in selecting material. A 99 page selection of Miss Shedlock’s most effective stories and an 
extensive bibliography of further material by Eulalie Steinmetz enhance the book’s usefulness. 
xxi + 320pp. 5% x 8. T635 Pap@rbound $1.50 


CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS, Hughes Mearns. In first 
printing considered revolutionary in its dynamic, progressive approach to teaching the 
creative arts; now accepted as one of the most effective and valuable approaches yet formu- 
lated. Based on the belief that every child has something to contribute, it provides in a 
stimulating manner invaluable and inspired teaching insights, to stimulate children’s latent 
powers of creative expression in drama, poetry, music, writing, etc. Mearns’s methods were 
developed in his famous experimental classes in creative education at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Named one of the 20 foremost books on education in recent 
times by National Education Association. New enlarged revised 2nd edition. Introduction. 
272pp. 5% x 8. T490 Paperbound $1.50 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE EDUCATIONAL AIDS, T. J. Pepe, Superintendent of Schools, South- 
bury, Connecticut. An up-to-date listing of over 1500 booklets, films, charts, etc. 5% costs 
less than 25¢; 1% costs more; 94% is yours for the asking. Use this material privately, or 
in schools from elementary to college, for discussion, vocational guidance, projects. 59 
categories include health, trucking, textiles, language, weather, the blood, office practice, 
wild life, atomic energy, other important topics. Each item described according to contents, 
number of pages or running time, level. All material is educationally sound, and without 
political or company bias. 1st publication. Extensive index. xii + 289pp. 53% x 8. 

T663 Paperbound $1.35 


THE WORLD’S GREAT SPEECHES, edited by Lewis Copeland and Lawrence Lamm. 255 speeches 
ranging over scores of topic and moods (including a special section of ‘‘Informal Speeches” 
and a fine collection of historically important speeches of the U.S.A. and other western 
hemisphere countries), present the greatest speakers of all time from Pericles of Athens to 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Dylan Thomas. Invaluable as a guide to speakers, fascinating as 
history both past and contemporary, mych material here is available elsewhere only with 
great difficulty. 3 indices: Topic, Author, Nation. xx + 745pp. 538 x 8. 1376 Paperbound $2.49 


CATALOG OF DOVER BOOKS 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS, E. Weekley. An entertaining collection of unusual word-histories 
that tracks down for the general reader the origins of more than 2000 common words and 
phrases in English (including British and American slang): discoveries often surprising, often 
humorous, that help trace vast chains of commerce in products and ideas. There are Arabic 
trade words, cowboy words, origins of family names, phonetic accidents, curious wanderings, 
folk-etymologies, etc. Index. xiii + 210pp. 536 x 8. T1710 Paperbound $1.25 


PHRASE AND WORD ORIGINS: A STUDY OF FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS, A. H. Holt. One of the most 
entertaining books on the unexpected origins and colorful histories of words and phrases, 
based on sound scholarship, but written primarily for the layman. Over 1200 phrases and 
1000 separate words are covered, with many quotations, and the results of the most modern 
linguistic and historical researches. ‘‘A right jolly book Mr. Holt has made,’’ N. Y. Times. 
v + 254pp. 53 x 8. T758 Paperbound $1.35 


AMATEUR WINE MAKING, S. M. Tritton. Now, with only modest equipment and iio prior knowl- 
edge, you can make your own fine table wines. A practical handbook, this covers every type 
of grape wine, as well as fruit, flower, herb, vegetable, and cereal wines, and many kinds of 
mead, cider, and beer. Every question you might have is answered, and there is a valuable 
discussion of what can go wrong at various stages along the way. Special supplement of 
yeasts and American sources of supply. 13 tables. 32 illustrations. Glossary. Index. 239pp. 
52 x BY. T514 Clothbound $4.00 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. Captain Joshua Slocum. A great modern classic in a 
convenient inexpensive edition. Captain Slocum’s account of his single-handed voyage around 
the world in a 34 foot boat which he rebuilt himself. A nearly unparalieled feat of seamanship 
told with vigor, wit, imagination, and great descriptive power. ‘‘A nautical equivalent of 
Thoreau’s account,’’ Van Wyck Brooks. 67 illustrations. 308pp. 536 x 8. 

1326 Paperbound $1.00 


TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S COINS, Fred Reinfeld. The finest general introduction to numis- 
matics, non-technical, thorough, always fascinating. Coins of Greece, Rome, modern countries 
of every continent, primitive societies, such oddities as the 50 Ib. stone money of Yap, the 
nail coinage of New England; all mirror man’s economy, customs, religion, politics, philosophy, 
and art. An entertaining, absorbing study, and a novel view of history. Over 750 illustrations. 
Table of value of coins illustrated. List of U.S. coin clubs. Bibliographic material. Index. 
224pp. 642 x 91% T457 Paperbound $1.75 


HOAXES, C. D. MacDougall. Shows how art, science, history, journalism can be perverted for 
private purposes. Hours of delightful entertainment and a work of scholarly value, this 
often shocking book tells of the deliberate creation of nonsense news, the Cardiff giant, 
Shakespeare forgeries, the Loch Ness monster, Biblical frauds, political schemes, literary 
hoaxers like Chatterton, Ossian, the disumbrationist school of painting, the lady in black 
at Valentino’s tomb, and over 250 others. It will probably reveal the truth about a few things 
you’ve believed, and help you spot more readily the editorial ‘‘gander’’ and planted publicity 
release. ‘‘A stupendous collection . . . and shrewd analysis.” New Yorker. New revised 
edition. 54 photographs. Index. 320pp. 53% x 8. T465 Paperbound $1.75 


A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM, A. D. White. 
Most thorough account ever written of the great religious-scientific battles shows gradual 
victory of science over ignorant, harmful beliefs. Attacks on theory of evolution; attacks on 
Galileo; great medieval plagues caused by belief in devil-origin of disease; attacks on 
Franklin’s experiments with electricity; the witches of Salem; scores more that will amaze 
you. Author, co-founder and first president of Cornell U., writes with vast scholarly 
background, but in clear, readable prose. peclalmed as classic ororl ui amen As. a eae 
i erstition. Index. Total of 928pp. 5% x 8. 0 aperboun A 
yi ee rf T609 Vol || Paperbound $1.85 


Dover publishes books on art, music, philosophy, literature, languages, history, social 
sciences, psychology, handcrafts, orientalia, puzzles and entertainments, chess, pets 
and gardens, books explaining science, intermediate and higher mathematics math- 
ematical physics, engineering, biological sciences, earth sciences, classics of science, etc. 
Write to: 

Dept. catrr. 

Dover Publications, Inc. 

180 Varick Street, N. Y. 14, N.Y. 
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THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST 
edited by Max Miller 


Western interest in Eastern culture and thought has mounted steadily in the past 
few decades, with the result that the demand for books explaining Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, Hinduism, etc., has risen sharply, and many books have been 
published to meet that demand. But the availability of primary sources has not 
increased accordingly. 


Indeed, the most important step in this direction was taken late in the 19th century 
when the great Max Muller and a group of colleagues decided to undertake the stag- 
gering task of translating all the important sacred writings of the Orient, in the series 
called THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. Before this could be done, the problem of 
establishing authentic texts had to be conquered. All allegedly genuine writings were 
subjected to painstaking scholarly research, and the authentic texts were established, 
one by one. 


The translations were made by the leading scholars in their respective fields, under 
the editorship of Miller, who was probably the most important 19th-century San- 
skritologist and student of the Orient. The translations made for this series are still 
regarded as the standard scholarly translations. In some cases they are the only 
English translations ever made; in other cases they are still the definitive versions 
because of their extensive scholarly apparatus. Augmented by thorough, carefully 
written explanatory introductions, textual notes and appendices, they constitute what 
is probably the most valuable printed source for study of this important area of 
learning. 


Dover will reprint most of the volumes in this series. Currently in print or in prepara- 
tion are the following books: 


Texts of Taoism, 2 volumes, translated by James Legge 

The Upanishads, 2 volumes, translated by Max Miller 

The Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana, translated by George Thibaut 

Buddhist Suttas from the Pali, translated by T. W. Rhys Davids 

The Saddharma-pundarika, translated by H. Kern 

The Laws of Manu, 2 volumes, translated by G. Buhler 

The Yi Ging, translated by James Legge 

The Questions of King Milinda, 2 volumes, translated by T. W. Rhys Davids 
Jaina Sutras, 2 volumes, translated by Hermann Jacobi 


and other volumes at a future date. All are complete and unabridged, printed upon 
quality paper, sewnbound, so that pages will never fall out. 


The Upanisads 


Translated by F. Max Miller 


This two-volume set contains the famous Max Miller translation of the classical 
upanisads which first appeared as Volumes | and XV of the “Sacred Books of the 
East.” It contains the full text, translated into English, and annotated, of the follow- 
ing upanisiads: Chandogya, Kena, Aitareya (aranyaka and upanigad), Kausitaki, T§a, 
Katha, Mundaka, Taittifiya, © Brhadaranyaka, Svetaévatara, Prasna, and the Maitra- 
yana upanisad. These are the most important upanisads, the classical basic doce y oy 
‘ments that have been accepted as authoritative by practically all Indian religious and 7 ' 


philosophic traditions, ES 


These remarkable mystical and philosophical treatises have not only created the later 
wisdom of India; they have also played an important part in Western thought. While 
one may be doubtful of their claimed influence upon the Neoplatonists and the 
medieval Christian mystics, they still have greatly influenced later developments 
in Western philosophy, from the time of Schlegel, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Schelling. 
Probably written by various authors over several centuries before 500 B.C., they 
exhibit a remarkable uniformity of purpose: they strive—through parable, proverb, 
simile, and metaphor, and through a method similar to Socratic Shi ve arrive at. 
truth without erecting a formal system. 


Although there have been other translations of the upanisads, this edition of 
Max Miiller has long enjoyed the reputation of being the most scholarly. Not only < 
does the translation contain the mature reflections of the greatest Indologist and a | a 
Sanskritologist of the 19th century (who was also a profound philosopher in hisown 
right), it also contains his long introductions of more than 250 pages, discussing 
the position of the upanisads and their value for the modern world. 


These profound writings are necessary reading for all Indologists, philosophers, ari 
historians of religion. They are also most valuable experiences for the modern 
reader who is interested in learning about a great field of thought with deep mystical, 
and existential implications. ’ 


tak 


Unabridged republication of ‘Sacred Books of the East,” Volumes | and XV. nt 
duction by Max Miller. Total of 826 pp. 536 x 8%. 


T1992 Volume |, Baparaonnd $2.0 | 
T993 Volume II, Paperbound $2.00 


THIS DOVER EDITION IS DESIGNED FOR YEARS OF USE 


THE PAPER is chemically the same quality as you would find in books priced $5. 00 or 
more. It does not discolor or become brittle with age. Not artificially bulked, either; 
this edition is an unabridged full-length book, but is still easy to handle. : 


THE BINDING: The pages in this book are SEWN in signatures, in the method traditio 
ally used for the best books. These books open flat for easy reading and referen 
Pages do not drop out, the binding does not crack and split (as is the case with 
many paperbooks held together with glue). 


THE TYPE IS LEGIBLE: Margins are ample and allow for cloth rebinding. te y 
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